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THE STRONG HEPHTHEMIMERAL PAUSE IN 
LATIN HEXAMETER POETRY, 


GREAT progress has been made during the last half- 
century in the study of the metrical and rhythmical pheno- 
mena exhibited by the Greek and Latin poets. I do not 
here propose to add one more to the list of these inquiries, 
but to record the results of a study of the Latin hexameter 
poets made from a point of view rather rhetorical than 
rhythmical. In the course of this exposition I wish to make 
‘ some inquiry into the causes by which the effects here noted 
may have been produced. Evidence will have to be produced 
in a statistical form, and to do this satisfactorily is most 
difficult. Observations such as those I have been making 
are peculiarly liable to be vitiated by ‘subjectivity’. Of this 
I am well aware, and I have done my best to set forth 
trustworthy details, as is more fully explained below. Two 
general precautions are necessary. The observer must be 
ever on his guard against a readiness to admit evidence 
favourable to conclusions already half seen by anticipation: 
and the materials when collected must not be strained as 
evidence. I can only say that I have striven to observe 
these precautions, and that I shall not infer anything from 
the exact relations of various percentages, 
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Varieties of caesura affect the hexameter as a metrical 
unit: marked pauses and breaks of sense affect it as a rhe- 
torical instrument. This is above all true in Latin, to the 
spondaic cadences of which it was no easy task to adapt a 
metre borrowed from the dactylic Greek. The case of Cicero’s 
hexameters is enough to shew that every device was needed to 
get rid of an ever-threatening monotony. Lucretius and Catullus 
did not solve the problem, but the solution was attained in due 
course by the patient genius of Vergil. And in no department 
of the composer’s art was Vergil more successful than in the 
skilful variation of the marked pauses of sense at various 
points in a series of lines. The lines left unfinished in the 
Aeneid are alone sufficient evidence of his practice. When, 
on reaching a certain point in a line, the thought is ex- 
pressed and fitted with a sympathetic pause at that point, 
there he halts. Second thoughts, later inspiration, may shew 
him a way to complete the metre without damage to the 
poetry. For the present he does not expand’ and perhaps 
spoil that which. has so far reached its end, but starts afresh — 
with a new line. So unwilling was he to lose the help 
given to chosen language by the rhythmic effect of suitable 
pauses. In other words, he makes the power of the verse 
minister to the power of the language: of the two, the 
latter is to be dominant. 

The happy breaking of the line in Vergil’s method was a 
revelation to writers of Latin heroic verse. That the striking 
pauses common in the Greek hexameter 

(8 251) 

Kal piv aveipotav’ 6 dé Kepdocvvn adéeuver. 

(€ 276—7) 
tis 8 60¢ Navowkag éretat Kadds Te péyas TE 
Eeivos ; mod 5é pw edpe; moos vv of EcoeTat avTh. 

(cv 21—2) 

-  pauetaw & “1Oaxnv evdeierov' év 8 dpos avTh 
Nypitov eivooigudAnrov apurpetrés’ audi Sé vjcos 

1 IT am counting Aen v595 luduntque x1v 316 does without the otiose ending 


per undas as genuine, but not certain. of x 366. 
It is interesting to see that Juvenal in 
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would not suffice, had doubtless been already found out. The 
penthemimeral pause played a great part in Latin verse, 
but it had its weak points, as we shall see. The ‘bucolic’ 
pause after the fourth foot could not be used very freely; for 
its effect is easily spoilt by near repetition, and—the pause at a 
fourth spondee being shunned as ugly—it made too great a 
demand on a limited stock of dactyls. A pause after the first 
foot required that in Latin that foot should be almost always a 
dactyl. For if a Latin poet began with a spondee and a pause, 
he could not follow it up with anything equivalent to the 
dancing dactyls of Homer. There remains the pause at a 
female division in the third foot, known as the ‘third trochee’. 
How effective this was in Greek was clearly seen by Vergil, 
who strove in vain to transplant it into Latin. Witness such 
lines as these from the Aeneid: 


"1290 accipies secura: uocabitur hic quoque uotis, 
[v 832? una ardua torquent 
-_ cornua detorquentque: ferunt sua flamina classem.] 
XI 476 matronae puerique: uocat labor ultimus omnis. 


These have the fourth foot a dactyl. The other cases where 
the pause is sufficiently marked to be worth reckoning have a 
spondee in the fourth place, as 
1 257 parce metu, Cytherea: manent immota tuorum 
11 48 aut aliquis latet error: equo ne credite, Teucri: 
668 arma, uiri, ferte arma: uocat lux ultima uictos. 
Iv 164 tecta metu petiere: ruunt de montibus amnes. 
417 undique conuenere: uocat iam carbasus auras, 
604 quem metui moritura? faces in castra tulissem 
IX 732 horrendum sonuere: tremunt in uertice cristae 


Once the dactyl is achieved by elision 
vi 131 dis geniti potuere. tenent media omnia siluae. 
Other instances may be found where the pause is much 


weaker, and the connexion of sense is spoilt by dwelling on 
the break. Such are vit 466, x 103, and (I incline to think) 


xI 309 
ponite. spes sibi quisque, sed haec quam angusta uidetis. 


1 A yery doubtful instance; see below p. 6. 
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In any case the number of these pauses is few even in 
Vergil: they are very feeble compared with those in Homer, 
and bear too clearly the mark of conscious effort. This pause 
was indeed too tender for the heavy Latin tongue, lacking the 
light diphthongs and dainty particles of the Greek. Accordingly 
in the later writers it tended to die away. 

It is not necessary to say more as to pauses at other points 
in the Latin hexameter. The two normal caeswrae are the 
penthemimeral and hephthemimeral, of which the former is 
far the more frequent. Accordingly at the penthemimeral 
caesura occurs what is probably the most frequent of all: 


1 26  exciderant animo: manet alta mente repostum 
56 circum claustra fremunt: celsa sedet Aeolus arce 
139 sed mihi sorte datum. tenet ille immania saxa. 


This is also common in Greek. But at the other point, where 
the hephthemimeral caesura falls, we find a pause which was 
never common in Greek, and the history of which is wholly 
different in the two languages. It is not too much to say that 
one of the most notable differences in the rhetorical movement 
of the Greek and Latin hexameter poems is to be found in the 
different histories of the hephthemimeral pause. 

The following is a table of the occurrence of this pause in 
Greek writers so far as I have observed. 























Name of author, work, &c. prides ye aan % form A | form B 
Tliad 15693 | 58 | 0°369] . 29 29 
Odyssey 12110; 47 | 0-388] 26 21 
Hesiod, épya 828 6 | 07 ea 2 
Geoyovia 1022 2 | 0-19 0 2 
domis 480, 3 | 06 3 0 
Homeric hymns 2020, 9 | 0-445 4 5 
Theocritus 2597| 22 | 0°846 7 15 
Callimachus 939| ?1 O ret 
Apollonius Rhodius | 5835, 25 | 0°428 7 18 
Aratus | 1154;2?12 | 1-089] 27 5 
Nicander 1588, 1 0 1 
Oppian xuvyyerixd 2144 7 3 + 
adevtixd, 2 out of 5 books 1485 | 0 0 0 
Quintus Smyrnaeus, 8 out of 14 books 5584/2?25 | 0-448] 21 24 
Tryphiodorus, adwors 691; ?2 22 0 
Coluthus, rape of Helen 390 0 0 0 
Musaeus, Hero and Leander 341 0 0 0 
Nonnus, Avovvoraxd, 4 out of 48 books —-:1718 0 0 0 
\ 
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The only thing worth noticing in this table is the extreme 
rarity of this pause in the Greek hexameter. By the time of 
Oppian [? 2nd century AD], it was well established in Latin: in 
Greek its always feeble existence was coming to anend. The 
two opposite tendencies agree in being morbid symptoms. I 
have given the separate numbers of the two forms?’ of the 
pause; but in Greek this has no significance, as the Greek 
pentameter-ending shews. 

That there are plenty of pauses in the best Greek hexa- 
meters every reader knows. It may be interesting to record 
the numbers of the chief pauses that I find in the Odyssey 





Pause total % 





Penthemimeral 435 3°59 
4th dactyl (bucolic) 337 2°78 | 12 of these are spondaic 
8rd trochee 295 2-4 











I have made no full enumerations for later writers, but I 
feel certain from observation that the third trochee pause tends 
to increase on the whole, till in Nonnus it rivals the bucolic, 
and the two together are completely dominant. The rhythm of 
the later writers seems based on the third trochee as a normal 
appliance. But the prevalent pause that strikes a reader most 
in the later writers generally is that at the 4th dactyl (bucolic). 
A good case is Apollonius Rhodius: in the first book of the 
Argonautica (1362 lines) I counted 107 of these [2 spondaic], or 
77°/,. I have perhaps said too much on these points: but the 
digression may serve to shew that the practice of the post- 
Augustan Latin poets in respect of the hephthemimeral pause 
was not borrowed from the Greek. 

The pauses in Greek hexameters seem to me generally 
much less heavy than the corresponding ones in Latin. And 
this is surely but natural, In no pause is the weight of the 
Latin as compared with*the Greek” more notable than in the 


1 See p. 10. 
2 One of the most striking is the famous ovx dyaOdv rodvKolpavin. 
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hepthemimeral. And the Greek one is not only lighter, but it 
occurs far less frequently even in the Iliad and Odyssey, and 
tends to become more and more rare after Apollonius Rhodius. 
In Latin the phenomena are quite different. In Lucretius this 
pause is hardly noticed: yet the percentage is as high as in the 
Iliad and Odyssey, or higher. Down to this time I find in no 
writer, Greek or Latin, a percentage as high as 1'0 °/,, with the 
doubtful and unimportant exception of Aratus. With Vergil 
the great change begins. In the Bucolics and Georgics I find 
about 1°8°/, and 1°5°/. respectively. In the Aeneid 1—vi I 
find about 3°5°/., in VII—XII nearly 3°7°/,. And this seems to 
have been about the normal percentage for the Augustan 
period. Ovid (met) gives 3°0°/,, and even the loose hexameters 
of Horace furnish 2°0°/, or more. So far the pause in question 
is a pleasant feature of variety: with Lucan it becomes a 
morbid growth. 

I must attempt some definition of what I mean by a 
‘strong’ or ‘heavy’ pause. The systems of punctuation adopted 
by editors are very various, and the practice of any one editor 
is seldom if ever quite consistent with itself. Each case must 
be considered on its merits. My general principle may be 
stated thus. When there occurs in the middle of a line a 
pause which, if it had occurred at the end of a line, would have 
necessitated a noticeable halt—a space to take breath—for the 
purpose of duly rendering the sense, this is a ‘strong’ or 
‘heavy’ pause. I do not see how to state it more precisely: 
in practice I apply it as follows. 


una omnes fecere pedem pariterque sinistros, 
nunc dextros soluere sinus, una ardua torquent 
cornua detorquentque, ferunt sua flamina classem. 


This is all one picture, with the details hanging very closely 
together. There is no heavy pause at sinistros though it is 
opposed to deaztros; nor at sinus, for the following words 
merely repeat the same detail from, another point of view. 
Whether we should make more of a halt at detorquentque is 
not clear, but I think the sense is better rendered by running 
on quickly. A little below we have 
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Taside Palinure, ferunt ipsa aequora classem: 
aequatae spirant aurae: datur hora quiet. 


Here the three propositions are uttered by the god of Sleep in 
leisurely succession, and there is a noticeable halt at both 
classem and aurae. ) 

Relative clauses are often preceded by no perceptible 
pause, as 


amissos queritur fetus, quos durus arator 
obseruans nido inplumis detraxit...... 


but sometimes the halt is clearly marked, as 


quinque tenent caelum zonae: quarum una corusco 
semper sole rubens...... 

fulmina molitur dextra: quo maxuma motu 

terra tremit...... 


Where the continuation of sense is linked by que there is 
seldom a pause of any weight. Thus it-is wrong to place 
anything more than a comma in 


haut minus ac iussi faciunt, primusque rudentem 
contorsit laeuas proram Palinurus ad undas. 


but a heavier stop is surely demanded in 


agit ipse furentem 
in somnis ferus Aeneas: semperque relinqui 
sola sibi, semper longam incomitata uidetur 
ire ulam....... 


Much the same may be said of continuations linked by eé, 
atqué, nec, and also sed, aut, &c. 

So too in subdivisions effected by /ic...... hic, pars......pars, 
and other repetitions. Sometimes there is antithesis, some- 
times they merely serve to express contemporaneous action or 
the like. 

There is very rarely’ a marked pause either before or after 
a parenthesis, a form of speech which almost always presupposes 
hurry. 

1 In a few cases the pause is in- Claudian cos Stil mr 231, rapt Pros 


dependent of the parenthesis, as in mm 249. 
Silius xvi 342, Stat silv m i 230, 
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At the introduction of a set speech’ a heavy pause is quite 
regular, marking the beginning of the oratio recta, as 


cum sic orsa loqui uates: ‘sate sanguine diuom, 
Tros Anchisiade, facilis descensus Auerno’: 


but if the verb of speaking [azt, inquit, etc] is imbedded in the 
oratio recta, there is of course no pause. If it comes at the 
end, the pause is after the verb, not at the end of the speech 
itself, as 


et mater ‘cape Maeonii carchesia Bacchi; 
Oceano libemus’ ait. 


Where the inquit ete is omitted, there is seldom much pause. 
The omission is often due to the hurry of the speaker as 
represented in the passage, as 


pluribus oranti Aeneas ‘haut talia dudum 
dicta dabas. morere et fratrem ne desere frater.’ 


There is generally a strong pause at the end of a question, 
but questions are often put one after another in the hurry of 
eagerness, or what is really part of the same question is tacked 
on with aut, ue, que, or the like, as a new question. Sometimes 
I can detect no strong pause, as in 


‘quae mens tam dira, miserrime coniunx, 
impulit his cingi telis? aut quo ruis?’ inquit. 


and in 


‘state, uiri. quae causa ulae? quiue estis in armis?’ 


Enough has perhaps been said on this head in the way of 
distinction. That no two observers would produce exactly the 
same enumeration of strong hephthemimeral pauses, I freely 
admit. That the limits of difference between different enu- 
merations would nevertheless be narrow, I feel confident. I do 
not believe that they would come to more in percentages than 
possibly to alter the second figure of a few decimals. Anyhow 


1 So the introduction of a speech most finished work: the speech itself 
often closes a pentameter in Ovid’s begins with the following hexameter. 
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I have made large allowance for such differences, and have 
drawn no conclusions that are at all likely to be affected 
thereby. 

I have remarked that the use of the hephthemimeral pause 
had a most important effect on the rhetorical movement of 
Latin hexameter poems. The more copious and flowing Greek 
was able to throw most of its shorter sayings to the end of the 
line. Instance the Homeric peyOév O€ Te vntuos éyvw~—rode nos 
& avdpecor wernoer—apeivw 8 aicipa tavta—avin Kal Todds 
Urvos—kakov 8 aveuworva Page, and the Hesiodic xarpos 
& éwl maow dpictos—derrn & evi mvOuéve herded. In Latin 
this could not be done to the same extent, and poets in- 
stinctively met their needs by putting many of their stress- 
pieces earlier in the line, followed of course by a strong pause. 
A natural and a favourite pause was the penthemimeral. This 
is used with special felicity by Ovid. It had however this 
objectionable quality, that the piece marked off was metrically 
equivalent to half, often to the second half, of a pentameter. 
It might easily become too marked a feature of the verse, 
and spoil the roll of the continuous hexameters. This was 
especially the case when the last word was an iambic disyllable. 
With this ending the pause was more felt: provecere animas is 
less striking than concessere dewm. When we get to Ovid’s 
inter utrumque tene—uix ea nostra uoco—deteriora sequor—and 
the like, we feel that to handle such component parts in a 
hexameter poem needs a versatility that is given to few. 
Ovid, with his genius and his long practice in the elegiac 
couplet, was only just able to handle them well. Lucan, who 
uses this pause very freely, produces an effect very different 
from that of Ovid. This is, I think, manifest to any careful 
reader. But I have taken two fairly representative books of 
each author and tested them carefully with this result. 








lines | P cath aera % form A Og form B Yo 
Ovid. met Iv, x11. 1770 i2e 9°7 98 5°53 74 4:18 


Lucan 1, vil. ~ | 1634 " 143 8°7 69 | 4:2 74 | 4:6 
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There are more of these pauses in 100 lines of the Ovid 
than in the Lucan. But in Ovid, those which do not fall after - 
a v— word [Form A] far outnumber those which do fall after a 
v— word [Form B]. In Lucan those of the B form slightly 
outnumber those of the A form. When we take the cases of 
the B form by themselves, we find 








Penthemimeral B = 2nd half pentameter | not = 2nd half pentameter 
| 
Ovid 44 30 
Lucan 23 | 51 





I take this to indicate that both writers felt a need of 
avoiding some cadence that did not please the ear. Ovid 
avoids the excess of what I have called form B. Lucan loves 
form B, but avoids making it often equivalent to the second 
half of a pentameter. In other words, to avoid over frequent 
repetition of such forms as corripe lora manu, Ovid rather 
leans to such as wim parat et sequitur ; Lucan, with the same 
object, finds such forms as rumpunt fata moras or agnoscendus 
erat not less pleasing to his ear than sola tamen colitur. And 
I may remark that this is merely a special instance of the 
general statement, that of all Latin poets no one manages his 
pauses with such an effect of hardness as Lucan. 

That a female division followed by an iambic word afforded 
the best possible means for making a strong pause, is shewn by 
the history of the endings of the Latin pentameter. In its 
fullest developement under Ovid practically no other ending 
was employed. Small wonder then if it had to be taken into 
account in the use of penthemimeral pauses in hexameters. 
But when we come to consider the hephthemimeral pause we 
find this question of endings far more important. The portion 
of the line cut off by this pause was not part of a pentameter, 
and so there was not the same risk of pentametrizing the 
hexameters, at least directly. Indirectly a result was pro- 
duced, analogous and not less hurtful to the hexameter move- 
ment, by the excessive use of the hephthemimeral pause at an 
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iambic ending. For, speaking generally, the important thing 
to observe in this connexion is this, that the dominance of the 
iambic ending and the excessive use of this pause go together. 


TABLE OF HEPHTHEMIMERAL PAUSE IN LATIN WRITERS. 








Name of author, work, &e. picks oe % |formA| % |formB %p 
Cicero, de consulatu, Aratea 558 3 | 0°53 3 | 0°53 0 0 
Catullus LxIv 397 2 |0°5 2 10°5 0 0 
Lucretius 7408| 385 |0°472] 33 | 0°445 2 | 0:027 
Vergil, bucolica ST hse 84 6 | 0°74 Se |e 

georgica 2188} 34 | 1°55 25 | 1:14 9 | 0°41 
Aeneis I—VvI 4755 | 168 | 3°52 97 | 2°03 Tie) ebe49 
VII—XII 5141| 190 | 3°69 87 | 169 4§ 103 | 2:0 
Aeneis 1—x11 9896 | 358 | 3°6 184 | 1:85 [174 | 1°75 
Horace, sermm, epistt 4086} 90 | 2-2 62 |1:517] 28 | 0°685 
Ovid, metamorphoses 11995 | 360 | 3-0 86 | 0-7 274 | 2:3 
2 laus Messalae 211 ERY fe Ora 7, Ae i 9 
? Aetna 645} 15 | 2°32 Gr ale39 6 | 0:93 
? culex - 414} 14 |3°3 11 | 26 3: 07 
2 Ciris 541 1 | 0-18 1 | 0-18 0 0 
Grattius, cynegetica 530} 18 | 8°38 2 | 0°37 16 | 3:01 
Germanicus, Aratea 932] 24 | 2°58 IG ie erp 8 | 0°86 
Manilius 4258| 124 | 2:9 76 | 1°78 48 | 1-12 
Columella x 436 2 |0°4 2 |0°4 0 0 
2? laus Pisonis . 261; 10 |3°8 0 0 10 | 3°8 
Petronius, fragmenta 447| 19 | 4:25 0 0 19 | 4:25 
Persius 650)}) Lge 726 12 | 1°84 5 | 0°76 
Lucan : 8059 | 606 | 7°51 75 |0°93 | 531 | 6°58 
2? Ilias Latina 1070| 33 | 3:0 15> |) da 18 |1:6 
Valerius Flaccus 5592 | 289 | 5:1 25 | 0°4 264 | 4°7 
Silius Italicus 12202| 702 |5°75 | 3388 |2°77 | 364 | 2-98 
Statius, siluae 3321| 182 | 5:48 6 PONS] 1176. *\75"3 
Thebais, Achilleis | 10839 | 589 | 5:4 68 |.0°6 521 | 4:8 
Juvenal 3837| 70 |1°8 28 | 0°72 42 | 1-09 
Calpurnius, bucolica 758} 17 | 2°24 3 | 0°39 14 | 1°85 
Serenus Sammonicus 1107 2 Ns 2s 0 0 
Reposianus 182} 11 | 6-0 1 |0°5 10 | 55 
Nemesianus, bucol, cyneg 644i eo TE ls? 4 | 0°62 7 |1:08 
2 vespae iudicium 99 3 | 3-0 3 | 3:0 0 0 
? epistula Didonis 150} 28 |186 |? 1 |0°6 27 | 18:0 
2 uerba Achillis 89 3 | 3:3 abe se a 2 | 2:2 
Juvencus, euangelia 8212} 35 |1-:089] 17 |0°529] 18 | 0°56 
Avienus, orbis terrae, Aratea| 3270} 50 |1°5 25 | 0°76 25 |0-°76 
Ausonius 1401} 52 | 3°97 15 | 1:07 37 | 2°64 
Paulinus Nolanus 6137 | 163 | 2°65 54 | 0°879] 109 | 1:776 
Prudentius 4754| 110 | 2:3 33 | 0°69 77 ~+| 1:62 
2 carmen de ponderibus 208 6 | 2°8 5 | 24 1 | 0°48 
Claudian 7814| 741 | 9°4 173 | 2:2 568 | 7:2 
Merobaudes,paneg,lausChristi} 220) 25 | 11:3 1 | 04 24 |10°9 
2 laudes Herculis EST aS a ko Ee On 17 | 12°4 
Cyprian, heptateuchos 5376| 165 | 3:06 26 |0°48 [139 | 2°58 
Hilarius, in Genesin 198 Sb 225 By lugs 2 11-0 
2 de Maccabaeis 394; 20 | 5:0 8 | 20 12 |3°0 
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Taste OF HEPHTHEMIMERAL Pause IN LatTIN WRITERS, continued. 








Name of author, work, &c. Ne 4 phar % Jform A % form B %y 
Victor, alethias 2020} 71 | 3° 11 | 0°54 60 | 2°97 | 
Apollinaris Sidonius 2450 | 236 | 9°6 61 | 2°48 §175 | 7-14 
Sedulius 1737| 98 | 56 0 0 98 | 5°6 
Paulinus Petricordiae 3622 | 135 | 3°7 27 | 0°74 | 108 | 2:98 
Avitus 3218) 83 | 2°57 15 | 0°46 68 | 2-11 
Dracontius, carmina profana | 2313| 206 | 8°9 12 | 0°5 194 | 8-4 

? Orestis tragoedia 974| 52 |53 6 | 0°6 46 |4°7 
2? aegritudo Perdicae 290; 25 | 86 5 1172 20 | 6°89 
Ennodius 304; 10 | 3°3 2 | 0°66 8 | 2°66 
Corippus, Iohannis, laus 6244 | 472 | 75 47 |0°75 | 425 | 68 
lustini 


Note. 























Under A are counted such endings as satis est, tamen es, nisi te, 


homini est, and (one case only, I think, Silius xv 353) in equos. 
Under B are counted such as sat est, malum est, quid ages, quid amor. 
But the total number of these is so small as to be hardly worth mentioning. 


Let me illustrate the difference between .the two easily- 
distinguished forms of this pause. 


NON-IAMBIC ENDING [Form A]. 


dorsum immane mari summo. 
detrudunt nauis scopulo. 
corripiunt onerantque auro., 
Pygmalionis opes pelago. 

hic portus alii effodiunt. 
iamque dies infanda aderat. 


IAMBIC ENDING [Form B]. 


posthabita coluisse Samo. 
imperium sine fine dedi. 
et quorum pars magna fui. 
custodes sufferre ualent. 
una salus ambobus erit. 
hactenus indulsisse uacat. 


I think it is clear that B lends itself to the rendering of 
sententiae and emphatic passages—‘stress-pieces’ I call them— 


far more readily than A does, 


It supplied a sort of substitute 


for the pentameter, with the advantage that a writer could 
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employ it just when he chose: thus he was freed from the 
trammels of the elegiac couplet. He could run on for many 
lines without pausing at this point of the verse: he could at 
need employ this pause freely, even in several continuous lines. 
And this is the practice of the rhetorical poets, particularly 
Lucan and Claudian. That the fondness for this pause arose 
from the practice of recitations, that its primary use was to 
convey what we call ‘point,’ that it stood in some relation to 
certain tricks of reading and gesture, seems* to me beyond a 
doubt. And that the successful use of it depended largely on 
its restriction mainly to the B form seems equally clear. In 
the Aeneid these tendencies can, I think, be already detected 
at work. In Ovid the decline of the A form is very marked. 
In the fragments of Petronius A disappears, while B is frequent. 
In Lucan A occurs, but is utterly overpowered by B. In 
Valerius Flaccus and Statius B is even more predominant. 
So too in Claudian and Sidonius Apollinaris, authors in whom 
the total percentage of these pauses (A + B) reaches the high 
figure of 9°/, or more. Sedulius, Dracontius, and Corippus 
present much the same characteristics, and may fairly close 
the list. 

All these writers survive in considerable bulk, with ex- 
ception of Petronius. But the tendency I am describing is in 
him too strong to leave room for doubt, and his importance 
is great from his relation? to Lucan. I need say nothing of 
many of the names that appear in my table, because they 
are too meagrely represented to supply much sound basis for 
argument. Of others I have to say as follows. The Ciris, 
the versified book of Columella, Sammonicus, Nemesianus, 
Juvencus, Avienus, have too little movement and too few 
pauses to concern me here. Stiff and awkward versifiers there 
were no doubt in all periods. Of those in which A outnumbers 
B, the Aetna and Culex are neither important nor of certain 


1 This was pointed out by Nisard in 
his études ‘sur les poétes latins de la 
décadence (Paris 1849), but applied to 
Lucan and the Neronian age. I hold 
it applicable to the later writers also, 
whether they recited or not, the only 


exceptions being authors who stood 
aloof from the fashionable rhetorical 
taste. 

2 I refer to the long fragment de 
bello ciuili. 
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date. The Aratea of Germanicus is a technical work, and so 
is the later carmen de ponderibus. In the present state of 
Manilius’ text I cannot feel at all sure that my numbers are 
trustworthy: but I believe he, like the earlier writers generally, 
uses A rather more often than B. That Persius should stand 
outside the usage of his period (if our small evidence entitles 
us to say so much) will cause no wonder. The so-called Latin 
lliad has A and B about equally: but it is a very unsatisfactory 
work from the rhetorical point of view, the scale of the treat- 
ment varying from 141 lines allotted to book 11 down to the 
3 lines expressive of book xvii. Curiously enough, the ratio 
of A to B is almost exactly the same as in the Punica of 
Silius, in whom some have found the Italicus of the ‘Iliad’, 
The difference between Silius and his fellow Flavians Valerius 
and Statius is one of the most notable phenomena I have 
observed. All three have 5°/, of hephthemimeral pauses, but 
while the two superior writers revel in the use of the B form 
and seldom lapse into A, Silius has A and B about equally. 
Now, not only was Silius deficient in poetic gifts, but (as 
Bernhardy pointed out) he lacks even a sufficient mastery of 
rhetoric to lend a secondary interest to his work. Of this his 
practice in the use of the two forms of the pause is an 
additional witness. Silius attempted a sort of Vergilian re- 
action; he moulded himself to the best of his powers on 
Vergil: Lucian Mueller calls him Vergil’s ape. Doubtless his 
ear, trained by constant repetition of the Aeneid, guided him 
to the practice actually observed by him. With adequate 
genius the effort might have had some success. As it is, he is 
an instructive phenomenon and no more. Of Ausonius I should 
say that a much truer view of his deliberate practice may be 
got by taking his chief poem Mosella alone. In 483 lines we 
have 12 hephthemimeral pauses (say 2°5°/,) all of the B form. 
Of the Christian poets Paulinus Nolanus, Prudentius, Cyprian, 
Victor, Paulinus Petricordiae, Avitus, Ennodius, the one notable 
thing is that they follow, though in a less degree, the practice 
which I have shewn to be prevalent. This result surprised 
me: for, though their greater earnestness makes them gen- 
erally better reading than some of the Pagan poets, they often 
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have from the rhetorical point of view an air of being pre- 
occupied, and their execution" seems stiff or slovenly. In most 
of them occur monsters of prosody, for which an intractable 
vocabulary may sometimes furnish an excuse. 

_ There remains to consider the one really adverse instance, 
the exception to the prevailing rule, Juvenal. That Juvenal 
is rhetorical and sententious no one will deny. That he uses 
the B form rather more often than the A form is, I think, 
clear. That he understood its peculiar fitness for rendering 
stress-pieces is plain from such instances as nos te, nos faci- 
mus, Fortuna, deam and sarcophago contentus erit. But yet 
he uses the hephthemimeral pause much more sparingly than 
writers with whom we may fairly compare him, such as Lucan 
and Statius, not to mention Claudian. Other pauses are very 
frequent: one of the most characteristic is the ‘ bucolic’ pause 
at the fourth dactyl: of this I find 153 instances [nearly 4°/,], 
and four cases of the fourth-spondee pause besides. Even the 
pause after the first foot occurs 51 times (1°3°/,): two of these 
are spondaic, formed by elisions. But his favourites are the 
penthemimeral and trithemimeral, which work out thus 





Pause Total py A % B % 





Penthemimeral 232 6:0 168 | 4°37 64 1°66 
Trithemimeral - 162 4°2 183 | 3°46} 29 0°75 




















Clearly then Juvenal preferred to break the line for purposes 
of stress and vivid representation in a manner very different 
from (say) Lucan or Statius. The penthemimeral pause is the 
one in which their practice on the whole agrees. That the 
hephthemimeral pause should be utterly outnumbered and 
made insignificant by the bucolic and trithemimeral, is a 
marked feature of Juvenal’s rhetoric. And here I am content 
to leave the matter. That Juvenal had a profound contempt 
for the lecture-room epics of Roman literary circles, is well 
known. That the satires were meant for the lecture-room is 


1 They are mostly fond of asyndeta, and are apt to fall into a breathless 
style with very few pauses of any kind. 
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hardly likely. That antipathy to the thought and feeling, the 
affectation and mannerism, of the coterie-poets should be ac- 
companied by a difference’ of movement, seems to me the not 
unnatural outcome of a rhetoric not so much the slave-follower 
of convention as the organ of genuine feeling and native force. 
Juvenal is an exception, and an exception let him be. To make 
a special class of Satirists, and treat them as exceptional, does 
not seem to me right. For there seems nothing really remark- 
able in the case of Horace, and Persius is hardly worth con- 
sidering to this extent. 

I will now illustrate by a few instances the character 
imparted to Latin hexameter poetry by the pause of which 
I am treating. 


‘o mundo tantorum causa laborum, 
quid superos et fata tenes? sunt cetera cursu 
acta meo, summam rapti per prospera belli 
te poscit fortuna manum. non rupta uadosis 
Syrtibus incerto Libye nos diuidit aestu. 
numquid inexperto tua credimus arma profundo, 
inque nouos traheris casus? ignaue, uenire 
te Caesar non ire iubet’. 

Lucan v 481—8. 


‘quare age cognatas primum defendite sedes, 

nec decus oblati dimiseris aduena belli: 

namque uirum” trahit ipse chalybs. tum uellera uictor 

tam meritis, nec sola, dabo’. contra inscius astus 

‘ergo nec hic nostris derat labor arduus actis’ 

excipit Aesonides ‘et ceu nihil aequore passis 

additus iste dies? ueniant super haec quoque fato 

bella meo. non hunc parua mihi caede dolorem 

quasque dedit luet ille moras’. tum Castora mittit, 
VALER FL Vv 538—46. 


Werke im Eingang des ersten Satiren- 
buches so grausam mitnimmt.’ This 


1 Inthe Introduction to Friedlinder’s 
Juvenal, p. 58, Dr Eskuche well says 


‘er will durch Nichtbeachten oder gar 
Uebertreiben der gangbaren Verskiinste 
das Kunstgesetz derselben Dichter 
verhéhnen, die er ob des Inhaltes ihrer 


is said under the head of ‘ Versbau.’. 
It is at least equally true of rhetorical 
mannerism. 

2 Odyssey xvi 294. 
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inde unum dira comitum de plebe Pauorem 
quadripedes anteire iubet: non alter anhelos 
insinuare metus animoque auertere uires 
aptior; innumerae monstro uocesque manusque 
et facies quamcumque uelit: bonus omnia credi 
auctor et horrificis lymphare incursibus urbes. 
si geminos soles ruituraque suadeat astra, 

aut nutare solum aut ueteres descendere siluas, 


a miseri uidisse putant. 
Stat THEB vit 108—16. 


si metuis, si praua cupis, si duceris ira, 
seruitii patiere iugum; tolerabis iniquas 
interius leges. tunc omnia iure tenebis, 
cum poteris rex esse tui. procliuior usus 
in peiora datur suadetque licentia luxum 
inlecebrisque effrena fauet. tum uiuere caste 
asperius, cum prompta Venus: tum durius irae 
consulitur, cum poena patet. 

CLAUDIAN Iv cos Honor 259—66. 


trepidus te territat hostis, 
sed tutus claudente freto, uelut hispidus alta 
sus prope tesqua iacet claususque cacuminat albis 
os nigrum telis grauidum; circumlatrat ingens 
turba canum, si forte uelit concurrere campo; 
ille per obiectos uepres tumet atque superbit, 
ui tenuis fortisque loco, dum proximus heia 
uenator de colle sonat: uox nota magistri 
lassatam reparat rabiem; tum uulnera caecus 
fastidit sentire furor. quid proelia differs ? 
quid mare formidas, pro cuius saepe triumphis 
-et caelum pugnare solet ? 

APOLL SID cARM V 89—100. 


I think these passages fairly illustrate what I have said. 
In the hands of a strong writer, such as Lucan at his best, we 
see the new verse-rhetoric to advantage: the free quasi-penta- 
meter renders’ with appropriate brevity and force sneers such 
1 y 114, 1 670. 
Journal of Philology. vou, xxv. 9 
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as et superos uetuere loqui or words of scorn such as cwm domino 
pax ista uenit. But when used, as it more often is, without 
special appropriateness to the sense, without rhetorical excuse, 
it produces an effect’ of flatness and impotence: it is as though 
the sentence were too feeble either to compress itself within 
the one line or to fill the next. The example cited by Nisard 
is enough 
cornus tibi cura sinistri, 
Lentule, cum prima, quae tum fuit optima bello, 
et quarta legione datur. Lucan vit 219. 


This is of course exceptionally bad. But the less offensive 
instances become offensive when they occur near together, as 
in the passage cited above from Statius. The passage of 
Valerius calls attention to the frequent use of a hephthe- 
mimeral pause at the close of a speech: here are two cases 
within a few lines, This was a common practice, and nothing 
shews more convincingly that this pause is intentionally used. 
In Lucan I have reckoned up the speech-endings—one or two 
(as VIII 435) are speeches quoted in other speeches—and this 
is the result: out of 122 speeches 


47 end with the end of a line. 
38 end with hephthemimeral pause, one only of these 
(x 398) being of the A form. 
22 end with penthemimeral pause, five being of the A form. 
8 end with trithemimeral pause, 6 being dactylic and 2 
spondaic. 
4 end with the first foot dactyl. 
3 end with the 4th dactyl (bucolic). 


In other words; set aside those ending with the end of a line, 
and the hephthemimerals outnumber all the rest together. I 
have not counted the speech-endings of other authors. But I 
do not think they would be found to end with this pause 
quite so often as they do in Lucan. Lucan is ever in extremes. 


1 Nisard well says, referring to the la trouve 14 ou elle n’a rien a faire 
case of Lucan only, ‘mais, comme  valoir, elle est la pire sorte de négli- 
cette coupe parait plus spécialement gence, une négligence qui sent l’apprét’. 
affectée aux choses d’éclat, quand on 
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And now let me point out that the most striking instances 
of excessive use of this pause are found in some of the minor 
poems, probably of the fourth and fifth centuries. Merobaudes, 
a composer of considerable skill, gives 11°/,, nearly all of the B 
furm. The laudes Herculis gives 13°/,, again nearly all of the 
B form. But we have not even yet reached the extreme case, 
which is that of the so-called ‘epistle of Dido’, supposed to be 
the production of a fourth century poet of the African school. 
The importance of this work as a rhetorical phenomenon is 
very great. It has 18°/, of hephthemimeral pauses in the B 
form. This alone is a remarkable illustration of the lengths to 
which the disease could go, utterly undermining the constitution 
of the hexameter. Above all it is to be noted that we have 
here a writer who carries out the evil practice to its natural 
result. He brings this pause into direct connexion with a 
mechanically-repeated refrain, which I will shew? by quotation. 


(1) lines 39—58 

uota nocentis habes; nihil est quod dura querellis 
uerba fidemque uoco: quisquis mea uulnera deflet, 
inuidiam fecisse neget. trahit omnia casus. 

dum sortem natura rapit, sua taedia solus 

fallere nescit amor. reparatum Cynthia format 
lucis honore iubar, curuatis cornibus arcus 

quod de fratre rubet: cessurus lege sorori 
consumit sua iura dies. sic continet orbem, 

dum recipit natura uicem. sua taedia solus 
fallere nescit amor. mersum pallentibus umbris 
circumdat nox atra diem fruiturque tenebras 

lege poli peraguntque micantia sidera cursus. 
nauifragi tacet unda salis nec murmurat auster 

nec flexum quatit aura nemus. swa taedia solus 
fallere nescit amor. ramis fmale+ garrula pendens 
iam philomela tacet damno male uicta pudoris, 
amplexuque fouens querulos sub culmine nidos 
pensat amore nefas, miserasque alitura querellas 

11 give the text of Riese. There is some doubt about the reading and 
punctuation of line 42. 
9» 
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nocte premit, quod luce dolet. sua taedia solus 
fallere nescit amor. 


And so on till the refrain comes nine times in all, Then after 
a few lines rest there begins a new series of four refrains. 


(2) lines 100—12 

nullus amor sub tlaude+ latet. cus digna rependes, 
si mihi dura paras? miserandae fata Creusae 
lamentis gemituque trahens infanda peregi 

uota deis durumque nefas sortemque malorum 

te narrante tuli, gemitus mentisque dolorem, 

et lacrimas prior ipsa dedi. cui digna rependes, 
si mihi dura paras? dulcis mea colla fouebat 
Ascanius miserumque puer figebat amorem, 

cui modo nostra fides amissam reddere matrem 
dum cupit, hoc uerum mentito pignore nomen 
format amor gemitusque graues atque oscula figit 
confessus pietate dolor. cui digna rependes, 

si mihi dura paras? 


Surely this performance speaks for itself. When the pause 
comes in necessarily every fifth line, and is followed by a set 
phrase repeated again and again, we are within measurable 
distance of a stanza-system. It may be said that this is 
foreshadowed in the refrain-verses of the bucolic poets and 
the currite ducentes and Hymen o hymenaee of Catullus. But 
there is all the difference in the world between repeating a 
detached and complete line on the one hand and recognizing 
a half-way pause as normal on the other. It may fairly be . 
doubted whether the refrain-verse is not strictly speaking a 
misuse of the hexameter: that the method of the ‘epistle of 
Dido’ marks the dotage of hexameter poetry seems to admit 
no doubt whatever. The true dignity of the wersus herous 
requires a stately flow, which has utterly perished. We may 
apply in a new connexion the words of Quintilian’, quae conexa 
est et totis wiribus fluit fragosa atque interrupta melior oratio. 

To return to what I said above [p. 12—3], it may be 
objected that there is nothing remarkable in the occurrence 

1 31x 48 7. 
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of a particular pause on the average (say) once in every 25 
or 30 lines. This sounds plausible enough: what is there 
about the hephthemimeral pause that attracts attention, that 
affects the run of the poem, in fact? How does the case of 
the Aeneid differ from that of (say) the laus Pisonis or the 
fragments of Petronius? The percentage of these pauses is 
much the same (Petronius 4°/,, the others 3°/,). But in the 
Aeneid the forms A and B divide the total about equally: 
the two later writers use B alone. How great the difference 
in point of stress is between the two forms I have already 
remarked: it will be seen more clearly when we reflect that 
form A was easily combined! with an elision, while B was not. 
No doubt this is one reason why it was easy for B to prevail 
over A, and that even in the hands of stiff and awkward 
writers who employ few pauses of any kind. Compare’ 


extremos pudeat rediisse. hoc uincite, ciues, 
with 
non aequo dare se cainpo, non obuia ferre 
arma uiros, sed castra fouere. huc turbidus atque huc.... 


When to the disuse of elision is added the influence of 
the desire for trochaic or ‘female’ divisions—in this case the 
‘third trochee’—the ground is prepared, so far as rhythmical 
considerations go. Rhetoric steps in, and turns this particular 
type of pause to account in rendering point and stress. But 
it could not stop short here, and the slovenly inartistic use 
of the pause leads on the one hand to the piecemeal chopped- 
up style of Claudian, on the other to the monstrosities of the 
‘epistle of Dido’. 

I have tried to set forth and explain one of the many 
artifices the use of which was fostered by the rhetorical 
training of the young and the recitations affected by those 
of riper years. It is a small matter, no doubt: but it may 
serve to illustrate the accepted views of the later Roman 
literature which are the common property of critics. It may 

1 IT do not mean that this was often xvi 424, Stat Theb rx 426, xm 445, 561, 


done. Beside the line quoted from Juvenal xiv 123. 
Vergil I have only noted Silius x1 349, 2 Aen v 196, 1x 57. 
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also throw a side light on what has always seemed to me a 
curious circumstance, that Latin elegiac poetry practically ends 
with the Augustan age. It has often been pointed out that 
the power of wielding lyric metres in Latin died out with 
Horace. The Alcaics and Sapphics of Statius are clear proofs 
of the loss of this art: they are especially deficient in variety 
of pause: the sense breaks with the close of the stanza, and 
the effect is nearly analogous to that of some of the minor 
hexameter works of a fanciful or technical character, which 
jolt along somehow, a few lines at a time. The place of 
strictly lyric metres is in the silver age, to a great extent at 
least, taken by the hendecasyllable, which could be managed 
with greater freedom and ease. The place of the elegiac 
couplet, save as the vehicle of epigram, was, I suggest, filled— 
and very badly filled—by the debased hexameter: or rather 
the debased hexameter is the substitute for the metres of 
Vergil Tibullus Propertius and Ovid. One elegiac poet of 
merit does honour to the old age of the sinking Empire: and 
when we read the surviving fragment of Rutilius it is hard 
to bear in mind that we are at a point of time just 400 years 
from the death of Ovid. Had the couplet been really suited 
to recitation poetry, we might perhaps have seen it dominant 
during those four centuries, and on the other hand might have 
found surviving only a few trivial remains of hexameter verse. 
It is a@ priori most probable that, generally speaking, the 
tendency to use any particular pause will be connected with a 
tendency to use the corresponding caesura freely in lines where 
there is not this pause or indeed any pause. I have tested 
most of the important writers in respect of the B form of the 
hephthemimeral pause. Treating the percentages in curves, it 
is clear that there is a general agreement. But it is general, 
not detailed. Thus Vergil in the georgics has less than 0°5 °/, 
of B pauses to 9 °/, of B caesuras,in the Aeneid 1°75 °/, pauses 
to less than 11 °/, caesuras. Ovid has over 2 °/, pauses to 11 °/, 
caesuras. For others, 
Petronius (bell civ) 4 °/. pauses to less than 10 °/, caesuras 
Lucan ony. se nearly 187-504 
Valerius under 5 °/, 
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Silius nearly 3 °/, pauses to 11 °/, caesuras 
Statius (Th) under 5°/, over’ “2250 <j. 4, 
Juvenal Vay i os nearly 85 */,  ,, 
Ausonius over 2°5 °/, nearly “a2 « <3: 
Claudian (ey Ss 7 eS 
Apoll Sidon (ea = nearly 28°/. ~ 4, 
Sedulius Daye), ‘ v4 ar ey A 
Avitus 2 5 Lee ae 
Dracontius over oo ig over OL fa 
Corippus over 6°5°/, os 25 °/ PA 


The two sets of figures, in fact, illustrate without explaining 
each other. Juvenal has only about one caesura to three in 
Claudian. But of pauses he has only one to seven. In other 
words, a rhythmical and a rhetorical habit may and do naturally 
go well together, but they are by no means the same thing. 

If we ask why the word following a third trochee should be 
so commonly iambic, the Latin vocabulary must give the 
answer. Words v—-— were at first used, as [Lucr 11 619] 


concaua, raucisonoque minantur cornua cantu, 


but did not find favour in later writers. And words v-vv 
were few! and not always available. The rhythm of dvdpa pou 
évvetre Modoa moAvtpotroy was not given to Latin. Hence the 
excessive number of v — words in this position. 

I will now set down in a few words the allegations which 
my inquiry leads me to make. 

Metrical composition regarded as a means of utterance is 
greatly affected by the use of pauses causing the reader to halt 
at this or that point in a line. 

This is more particularly the case where poetry is composed 
with the view of being read aloud. 

One of the most important pauses in the Latin hexameter 
is that at the hephthemimeral caesura. 

This pause occurs in two clearly distinguishable forms, in 
one of which (B) the break comes after an iambic word follow- 
ing a third trochee, while in the other (A) it does not. 


1 Ovid’s experiment (met Iv 556) illa manus ut forte tetenderat in maris 
undas is hardly pleasing. 
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Of these forms, B was probably commended to a Roman 
ear by a rhythmic quality analogous to that which led to the 
well-known limitation of the ending of the pentameter line in 
the Augustan age. 

Speaking generally, the use of the hephthemimeral pause 
came more and more into favour after the publication of the 
Aeneid. 

And side by side with this tendency came a decided prefer- 
ence for the B form, the beginning of which preference is first 
clearly seen in Ovid. 

Under rhetorical influences the use of this pause (and of 
the B form in particular) was carried to great excess in the 
Neronian period and afterwards. 

Neither the excessive use of this pause nor the preference 
for the B form is due to imitation of Greek models. 

The excessive use (and misuse) of this pause made or helped 
to make a great change in the rhetorical movement of hexa- 
meter poetry. 

It is to be correlated with a notable change of style—a 
growing tendency to attitudinize—but the relation is on both 
sides one partly of cause partly of effect. 

It is probably also in some way connected with the rapid 
decay (epigram excepted) of elegiac poetry in Latin. 


W E HEITLAND 


A NEW HOMERIC PAPYRUS. 


THE following text is derived from a papyrus (now Brit. 
Mus. Pap. DccXxXxII) acquired in Egypt last winter by my 
friend and colleague Mr B. P. Grenfell, who has entrusted to 
me the task of its publication. It contains the greater part of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth books of the Iliad. The central 
portion, from XIII 675 to xIv 120, has for the most part dis- 
appeared ; otherwise considerable gaps are few, and in places, 
especially x111 187—617, the MS is almost complete. From 
the point of view of mere size, therefore, this is one of the most 
important Homeric papyri extant; and age and contents 
combine to give it additional value. These two books are not, 
T believe, represented elsewhere on papyrus. It is therefore 
fortunate that this happens to be such an early text. The 
hand is a remarkably fine specimen of the literary uncial, and, 
though much more ornate, presents some points of resemblance 
to that of Brit. Mus. Pap. cxxvul, which Mr Kenyon has 
assigned to the first century B.c. Although I do not wish to 
claim such antiquity for the present text, and should perhaps 
hesitate to put Pap. Cxxvitl so early, I think it probable that 
the former falls within the first century of our era. Of this 
there are other indications than the mere character of the 
writing. In the first place the MS was originally entirely free 
from stops, breathings, accents, and other lection signs. Points, 
varying from round dots to short oblique strokes, have been 
subsequently added, both within and at the ends of lines, 
throughout the thirteenth book; in the fourteenth they are 
absent. Accents, breathings, marks of elision, and diaereses, 
have been put in here and there in both books; these will be 
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noticed as they occur. There are also occasional corrections, 
which are written in two hands. One of these, of which the 
only certain examples are found in Xi 269 and 335, supplies 
valuable evidence as to the date of the MS. It is a small 
cursive, which can hardly be later than the second century, and 
may possibly belong to the first. The more frequent correc- 
tions of the other hand, which I suspect is responsible for the 
punctuation, accents, etc., are written in a rough uncial, which 
might be as late as the third century. 

The papyrus has evidently seen a good deal of service; in 
parts the writing is much rubbed, and that this deterioration is 
ancient is evident from the fact that in one or two places the 
faded letters have been rewritten. Not infrequently it has 
been strengthened by pieces of papyrus gummed on at the 
back. The mender was not very skilful, and sometimes suc- 
ceeded in concealing part of what he meant to preserve. 
Fortunately his glue was of a soluble nature. The fragmentary 
cursive writing on these adhesive strips seems to be of the 
second or third century. The original length of the roll, and 
the fineness of the papyrus which composed it, render the need 
of some extraneous support easily intelligible. In height the 
average measurement is about 9 inches, each column containing 
from 38 to 40 lines, and measuring about 5 inches across. At 
this rate the roll was some 16 feet in length. 

For a papyrus the MS. is on the whole well written. 
Mistakes occasionally occur, the commonest being the obtrusion 
of the iota adscript. The only variation in orthography at all 
frequent is the replacement of « by es, and wice versa. The 
text seems to have no pronounced affinities. Original readings, 
though interesting, are few, and for the most part of minor 
importance. 

The following transcription is a reproduction of the original 
except for the division of words. In the lacunae, which are 
filled up from the text of La Roche, I have adhered to the 
regular spelling of the papyrus, e.g. in the retention of the 
iota adscript. La Roche’s text, which I call R, is also the basis 
of the accompanying collation. Mutilated letters, the decipher- 
ment of which seemed uncertain, are marked by a dot under- 
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neath them. Those about which, though incomplete, there 
could be no reasonable doubt, are not so distinguished, but 
simply placed outside the bracket. 


ARTHUR S. HUNT. 


Trad: X18, 
Col. T. 


[ 
[Tovs ev ea Tapa ThLor Tovoly T [eyewev Kae ovfuy 
[vwrAeuews autos Te Taw Tplerelv occe hacwww 
[voogiv ef wmmroToAwy]| Opnixwv kal Popmmevos arav 
[mucwy T ayyewaywv Klav ayavev ifmrmrnporyov 
[yAaxtopaywyv aBiwv tle Sixacotato[vy avOpwrev 
[es tponv 5 ov mammary] et[e] tTperev oloce hacww 
[ov yap o y aBavatwy tiv eeXrreTO ov [kata Ovpov 
[eAOovt 7 Tpwecow ap|nyleulev n dSav[aorow 
10 [ovd adraockoriny evlye x[pelewv evoloryOwv 
[kat yap 0 Oavpafwv no|to m[ToJA[euov Te wayny Te 
[voy er axpotatns Kop|ul[pyns capov vAnecons 
* * * * * * 
[wavrofev ex KevOuov ovd nyvjounolev avaxta 
[ynOocurne Se Oaracca Suctato tot dle me Tovto 
30 [piyupa par ovd umrevepOe dvaiveto] yadx[eos a€wv 
‘[rov 3 es ayarwy vnas evoxapOpor] hepov [wrzos 
[eore Se Te o7reos evpu Baberns Bev ]Oe[ or] Acpr[ ys 
[meconyus Tevedoro Kat tuBpov tlairraldoleco[ns 
[evO urmous ectnoe Trocidawy elvooryOwv 


Col. II. 
* * * * x * 


[voorncayta avaxta o 6 65 otpatov wixeT axaliov 


[ 


9 apnyewev: so CDLS; dpnééuey R 34 This line ended the first column, 
with AGH Harl. Lips. which was rather shorter than the 
10 adaockomriny was probably theread- rest. 
ing of the papyrus; cf. xiv, 135, note. 
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40 [exrops mptaysdne apotov peyawtes emlovTo 


[ 

[aupnoew Kxteveety S¢ Tap avtodt tmavtas] ayaious 
[ 

[ 

[evoapevos Kadyavts Seuas Kat aterpea dolvnv 
[aravte ohw pev TE TawoeTe aoy ayaio |p 
[arxKns pyncapevm pn Se Kpvepoto doPor|o- 

[arArAne pev yap eyw y ov dedia yeipas aatrrouls 


50 [tTpwwv o1 peya Tevyos virepxateRnoay oper|ro.- 


[ 


[rye de Sn avoratov tepidevdia on TL TraD@p ev 


[ 
[ 
[ 


[avrw 6 ectapevar Kpatepws Kat avwyeuev addolus" 


* * * * * * 


Col. III. 


80 


42 


with CGH Vrat. d. Harl. 
46 The omission of this line is due 


kat & eyo avtau Olupos evs otnbecor diroict 
farrov edoppatals troreuiferw Se payer Bat 
patmowot 5 evepGe [modes Kau yewpes vtrepOe 
tov 8 atrapetBoperlos tpocedn TeXapwvios atas 
ovT@ 5 Kat pou trepe [Sovpate yeupes aatror 
patpwot Kat pot plevos wpope vepGe Se mocow 
ecoupat apudotep|ovcs pevotvww Se Kat oLos 
EXTOPL Tplawon[t a“oTov pewawTse payerOat 

@S Ol meV TOLav|Ta TpOs adANAOVS ayopEvoY 
xappnle ynPoovver thv odiv Geos euBare Ovpors 
toppa Se [rovs omiev yarnoyos wpcev ayatous 
ot Tapa v[nvor Oonow avelrvyov dirov nTop 
Tov p aula T apyadew. Kayatar dita yuia edvYTO 


axaous: 80 ADEL; aplorovs R wo here makes it likely that dé wo 
(DGL) rather than déuol (R with 
ACEH) was the division intended in 


to the fact that line 47 begins with the __ line 73. 


same word. 


77 6n kat po: viv cal duol R with G, matudow xal cet., R. 
MSS exec. G, which reads kai viv. 


78 patmwot: so DE; pamudwow enol 
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kat odw [ayos Kata Oupov eyuyveto SepKopevoicr 
Tpwas' tol weya Tevyos vTepKateBnoay opethor 
* * * * * * 

Cols Ve 
[nuoev de Svatrpuciov Tpweaas yeywo|vas- 

150 [tTpwes Kat AvKvor Kat Sapdavor ayyiplaynrat 
[7appeveT ov Tow Onpov Ewe TyNnooVaL|y ayaLot 
[xat para trupyndov cdheas avtous apt|vvavtes* 
[aAX o1w YaooovTar uT eyyeEos ev EeTEO|Y LE 
[wpoe Oewy wpiotos epuySovtos troat|s npns’ 

[ws extr@v wtpuve pevos Kat Ovpuoyv] exactou: 
[SnepoBos 8 ev torce peya dpovewy e€]BeBnKer 
[wprauidyns mpocbev & exev aomida talvtoc evonv 
[xouda too. tpoBiBas Kar vracridia tp loTodilov: 
[unptovns 8 avtowo tiTvoKeTo Soups dlaevar 

160 [kav Barev ovd abapapte xat aomida) Tavtog evony 
[tTavpemny Tys 5 ov Te Sindacev adda Tod|U TpLW 
[ev cavrwe eayn Soruyov Sopu SnidoB]os Se 
[ac7ida tavpemnv axeO aro eo dece] Se Ovpor 
[eyxos pnpiovao dSardpovos avtap o y nplws 
[ay etapwyv eis eOvos eyaketo ywaatlo 8 awws 
[augotepov wKns Te Kat eyyeos o Evy lence 
[Bn 5 vevar Tapa Te KdLOLaS Kat Vyas ayatlwv 
[occoevos Sopv paxpov o ot KdLoungt| AEdNELTTTO" 
[ov 6 addot papvavto Bon 8 acBeotos] opwpeu: 

170 [revxpos S¢€ mpwtos TeXapwrios avdpa] Katexta 
[«uuBplov atyuntny ToduLTTOV pevTopos] vLov 
[vave Se mndavov mpi edOew vias ayatlov: | 
[xoupnv Se mpvapoio voOny exe pnde|oikacty| vy 
[avtap ere: Savawy vees nrAvOov aud|iedcocas 
[ay es tdtov nrAOe peTempeTre S€ Tpweo lor 
[vave b€ trap tptapwe o de pov tLe toa Tlexeoou: 
[Tov p vlog TeXapwvos VT ovaTos eyx ler waKpwL 
[pv& ex 6 exracev eyyos o 8 aut emece|y pedtn ws" 
[7 T opeos Kopudne exabev trepipary jouevoro 

165 xwoarlo: the scant vestiges of formed. 


the last letter really suit e or @ better 166 (?) Ewjenxe: Evvéate MSS, Evve- 
than o, which must have been badly ye Zenodotus, cf. Schol. N. 257. 
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180 [yarxwt Tapvouern Tepeva yGou] pudrddAa TreraconL 
[ws meoev aude de ot Bpaxye Tevxea Trot|Kiia YadKou' 
[Teuxpos 5 wpunOn pewaws amo Tevxjea ducau: 
[extwp 5 opunBevtos axovtice Sov|pi paciva.- 


[avAX o pwev avta wowv nrEvato yadke]lov eyxXos 


[ruTOov o 8 audhipayov Kteatov vi axt lopiwros 


[veccouevov Troreuov S€ Kata atnOlos Bare Soups: 


Col Vi. 


dournoev Se welcwy apa)B[nloe [Se Tevye er alutau- 
extop [5 wlpunOn x[opvda xpoltadolis apapuar] 
Kpatols] apaprratau wey[adn|topos [aydiuayo |i 

190 atas 8 oppunBevtos opeEato Sovulps dacivwr] 
exTo[po|s* adX ov me ypoos [eccato tras 8 apla yadkws 


opep[dalkews KexaruTrt [o 5 ap aomidos oludadov outa: 


woe S[e] wv weve’ pelyarou o Se yaoloat omicow 
vex[pwlv augotepwr: tlovs 8 e€epvocjay ayaror 
aud[iplayov pev apa a[tixtos dcos Te] pweverOevs 
apxot aOnvatwy Kopilcay peta daoly axatwv 
B improv avt asavte peu[aote Bovpidos] ad«ns 
as [tle Su avya Neovte Kv[vov vio Kapy]apodovtwr 


aptatavte depntov aria pwrniwa uk |va 

200 uviouv umep yains meta yaludnrniow eyor|re 
ws pa Tov viyou eyovte [Sum aravte Kolpvota 
[rTlevl[ylea curntnv xehar[nv] 6 [ararns amo Secpys 
[kowe]v ovdiadns Keyorwuevols au |hipwaxoto- 
[nce] de pov charpndov er[tEa]ue[vols de operdou: 
[exrolp[c] Se mpolalpobe tudmv welojev ev Kovinice 


Kat Tote &n Tept Knpl Trocidawy ¢[y]orw[O]n 
viwvoro TecovTos ev ailyne d|nilo]rnte 


Bn 5 vevar Tapa Te KdoLtas Klas vynlas ayavwy 


191 xpéos: the accent is probably 
not due to the original scribe; other 
instances of subsequent accentuation 
occur in 227, 234, 255, 267, 386. The 
stroke through the top of the second 
k of xexadvzr in line 192 seems to be 
a misplaced accent. 

193 oOevei: cf. 226, 238, 241, 544. 

198 The sign placed by a later hand 
between lines 197 and 198 appears to 


mean that the marginal B, which 
marks the 200th line, should be placed 
opposite line 198. 

204 ouedolv: this is the regular 
spelling in this papyrus, ef. 307, 332, 
338, 459; duidov R with MSS. 

206 woctdawy: so Syr., and A as a 
rule. -Here however A has roceaddwy 
which R reads. 


210 


220 
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ioe) 
Lams 


otpuvewy Savaous: tpalecos Se] x[n]dea Tevyelv 
wooweveus 8 apa ot Souplt x]AuTOs alv|te8olAncev 
epxouevos trap etaipov [o] ov veo[y] ex mro[dEnovo 
nrOe Kat vyvunv BeBAnpevos o€er x[adxwr 

Tov ev eTatpot everxav [o 8 wntpots emit lecdas 
nuev es KALoOLNVY ETL yap Tro[AEwoto pEvotlva 
avt{talav: tov bd mpoced[n Kpecwv evoor|yOwv 
tcapevos POoyynv avdplatmovos vit Poay]|re 

o[s] maone [r]Aevpave kas [acevvne Kadvdlove 
aTwAotow avacce Oelos 8 ws TreT]o O[n|uae 
udoueveu Kpnt|wy] Boul Andope rov toe arre|iNat 
o[t]yovtar tas t[plwouv [arretheov vies ayat|wv 
tov & aut wopevers [Kpntwv ayos avtiov] nuda: 
w Qoay ov tis arnp v[vy y altos ooaov eyw ye 
ywookw [rlavtes yap [eructayeOa Troremet jeu" 
oute Tia deos toy[es aknplov ouTE TIS OKVaL 


Col. VII. 


230 


evk@v avo[ve|tat ToXe“ov KaKov' adda Tov ovTw 
perree dy dlcjrov evvar uTreppeveid Kpoviwve 
vovupvor|s] avrorerGar at apyeos evOad’ ayatous 
adda Ooav Kat yap To Tapos pevednios noba 
otpuvers d€ Kat adrAov 084 peOvevTa Ldnvas 

T@® VUY PNT atrornye KeAEVE Oe hwTL ExKacTwL' 

tov & nmeBeT evTettTa Tocidawy evooryOwv: 

LOOMEVEU [LN KELVOS aVNP ETL vOTTHGELEV 

€x Tpolns aXX ave KvveVv pe|d]7NOpa yevorto 

os Kev em nuate TaLbE [e]kav peOinior payer Oar 
adr aye Tevxea Sevpo AalBw]y Oc tavta 6 ava ypn 
aomevoew alt] x ofedos TH ylev]wueOa Kar du corte 
cuudeptn 5 apetn Tere [alvdpwv Kat para NUYpwr 
voi de Kat K ayabo.ow en[tl|otaperba payerbat 


209 xndea revxe[y: a new variant; marks of elision, which like the ac- 
ef. 412, 651. cents are subsequent additions, occur 
216 iclaujevos: elcduevos R with in lines 238 and 481. 


MSS. 


229 céycac: the spelling is peculiar 


223 y.wwoKw: so the best MSS; __ to the papyrus. 
yryréoxw BR with GL. Cf. 284. 230 de: soH Syr. re cet. and R. 
227 ev6d6’: cf. 191 and note; other 234 xev: tus MSS and R. 
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ws elT@v o pev auTtis EBn Geos av Trovoy avdpwv 


240 


LOopevevs 6 ote by KALOLNY EUTUKTOV LKavE 


Svceto Tevyea Kada Tept xpo.r yevto Se Souvpe 

Bn 5 ev acteporne ev[ars]yxios nv Te Kpoviwy 
Neipt NaBwv etwakev aw avyAnevtos oAvpTrOU 
Secxvus onua Bpotoow: aple|fmrou Se ot avyat 
@S Tov xadKos eXautrev eve [o|tTHOecat OeovTos 
pmp.ovns 8 apa ot Oepatrwy evs avteBorncev 

eyyus €TL KALoLNS* peta yap Sopu yadkeov NEL 
oicomevoss Tov [dle mpocedn aOevos tSopevnos* 
pnptovn porolv] viov todas tayu: girtal etaipwv 


tint nrXOes trore[wlov Te ALTMV KaL SnLOTHTA 


ne te BeBrAnlec] Ber[e]os de ce Tetpes axwKn 
me TEV ayyeduns peT Ef NAVOES ovde TM aUTOS 


noOat eve KrALoINLOL ALAaLopde> adda payedBat 


tov 8 [av pnptlovns Temvupevos avTioy nuda 
epxou[a]s ele Tle Tor eyyos eve KrLoOLNLCL NEAELTTTAL 
oLcomevos TO vu yap Kateakayev 0 TpLW eYEerKoV 
aorida SnipoBoto Badwy virepnvopeortos* 

to[v] 5 aut wopmevevs Kpnt@v ayos avTiov nuda* 


260 


Soupata 8 afc] «x eOeAnoOa: Kar ev Kae evkooe Snes 


€OTA0T EV KNLOLNL TPOS EvwWTLA TauhavowvTa 


Tpwla Ta KTawevwvy atroaty[u]war ov yap oLw 
avo[pwv Slucpevewy exals totlapevor mrodeuclew 


Col. VIII. 


Tw pole Sovpatja T eotTe Kat acTides oudaroeccalt 
Kat K[opudes xlat OwpnKes NautTpov yavowyTes* 
tov [8 av pnplolvns memvupevos avTioy nuda: 


239 av: dv wévovy Lips. Vrat. b, 
aumévov other MSS, du wévoy R. 

249 wou: a mistake for we due no 
doubt to the preceding poXov. 

252 rw for ro. seems to be a mere 
scribe’s blunder : the mistake is a par- 
ticularly easy one. 

The MSS agree with the papyrus 
in excluding 1. 255, "Idoueved Kpnrév 
Bovrnpope kadxoxirévwv, from their 
texts, though it has been entered by 
later hands in the margin of most of 


them. R brackets it. 

260 An acute-angled rough breath- 
ing has been added by a later hand 
over ev; cf. 375. 

263 wrauevar: so L; lordpevos cet. 
and R. ‘ 

264 The mysterious a written above 
o of esr is by a later cursive hand, 
probably identical with that of the 
correction in line 269. 

266 The dot over the 7 of rov does 
not look like an accident, and if not, 
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Kat t[loe euot rapa] Te KALoUNL KaL VNnL pweAAaLYNL 
ToAr [evapa] Tpwwv adrXr ov oyedov eat edecO[ ax 


OS EMmEevae 


ovde [ya]lp [ovd] ewe hnus AeAacpEVaAL adKNS 
270 adda peta t[plwtovor payny ava Kvdiaverpay 
totapat om|tro|Te vetKos opwpnTat TroNEpoLo 
adXov Tov Tiva wadXov axyalwy yadKoytToVvely 
AnOw papvapevos ce Se Louevas avToV oLw: 
tov 5 avt wopwevevs KpnTwV ayos avtioy nul da 
018 apetnv [oltos ecour TL o€ YPN TavTa AeyerOau 
€l yap vuv Tapa vynvaoe reyouueOa Travtes apia[Tot 
es Noxyov evOa padiot apetn SiaewWeTas av[dpwv 
ev0 o Te Setdos avnp os T adkipos eEehaar[ On 
Tov pev Yap TE KaKOU TpeTTEeTAL ypws addvdus ad[ANL 
280 ovde ot atpewas noOar epntvet ev pect Ovplos 
adda petoxrales Kav em apudotepous trodas wfer 
ev Se [Te] ov Kpadin peyada otepvoict Trataccet 
Knpas [otlowevmse: tratayos Se Te ywveT odovTwV 
tov 8 ayaOou ovt ap [tpelretar ypws [ou]re Te Néuny 
tapBe. erredav rpw[tlov ecifntar [Aolyov avdpwv 
apata de taytota pliyn]uevar ev Sai AvYypne 
ovde xev ev0a Teoly yle pwevos Kat yetpas ovoliTo 
euTep yap Kat BELO Trovevpevos NE TUTELNLS 
ouvx av [ely avyev omicbe treco[t] Bedos ovd evr val tar 
290 adda x[ev] 9 ote[plvav n vydvos [alvtiacecev 
mpocow [veuevor|o [uleTa tpowaywv oapiotuv 
arr aye [unkete TlavTa AEeywueOa VyTrUTLOL ws 
eataot[es un Tou TLls vTepphiarws veyernone 
ara ov [ye KAvounv] Se Kiwy eXev oBpimov eyyos 
ws gatlo unpiovn|s de Gows ataldalytos apne: 
it should signify that the letter is to Cf. 223. 
be deleted, as in line 284. 284 reny: e€ is deleted by the dot 
269 The correction is written in a placed over it; Aimy MSS. 


small cursive hand, which I should 288 xa: so L Vrat. b. d. ydp cal H; 
assign to the 1st or 2nd century a.p. «xe cet. and R. 


The mistake was of course due to the turenis: for the obtrusion of the 

recurrence of ev. iota adscript cf. 229, 343, 394, 405, 
270 ava: the first a has been con- xiv. 336, 400. 

verted by the scribe from o or e. 290 avriaceev: dyridcee R with 


283 ywer: ylyver R with L only. ACEGH. 
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KapTan{tmws Kr]ro[t]nPev avetheto yarKeov eyxos 

Bn Se pelt vdopelvna peya wrodewoLo meunros* 

ovos Se A[potoroty]lo[s] apns woreuwov Se perevoe 

twt de dloBos Pir]os vios apa Kparepos Kar atapBys 
300 eozerto: [os t efoB]nce Tadadpova trep TrodkemioTHY 


Col. IX 


To wev [ap ex Op|niilens epupov' peta Owpnocecbov 


Né peta hreyvas peyadnTopas ovd apa Tw ye 


evil 


exAvov audotepwy eTteporat Se Kudos edwxay" 


ToLol penplovns Te Kat LOomevevs ayou avdpav 
nioay €s ToAEMov KEeKopvOuevor arOoTre YadKat* 
TOV Kal NpLovns TpoTEpos pos puOov eceuTrev" 
Sevxarion TH T ap pemovas KaTadvvat opeidov 
n emt SeEvopiy Tavtos oTpatouv n ava pecoous 


N €T aploTepodi* eres ov Tabs eXtropat ovTwsS 
310 SeverPar trodewoio Kapn KOMowvTas ayatous* 


tov 8 aut Loomevevs KpNT@Y ayos avTLoV nuda: 


VNUTL MEV EV PETOHITLY AmuvEelVY Elo’ KaAL ANXOL 
aiavtes Te Suw Tevxpos O os apiotos ayatov 
tofocuvn ayabos Se Kat ev otabdune vopuvner 
oft] pev adnv edhowot Kat EaoupEvov TrodELoLo 
QiTrU Ol EooELTAL pada Trep me“awTs paxyerOat 
KELVM VLKNTAVTL MEVOS KAL YELpasS aaTrToOUs" 


Vnas EeVITPNTaL OTE {LN AUTOS YE KPOVL@V 
320 euBarot arOouevoy Sarov vnecot Ooniow 

avopt Se x ovK ev€ere peyas TeAap@vios alas 

os Ovntos t evne x[ae €]doc Snuntepos axrnv 


301 egupou": épvpovs MSS. The mis- 
take seems to be indicated by the point 
after v. It is just possible that this 
may be a vestige of an overwritten o, 
the rest of which has disappeared. 
But as the surface seems to be intact 
I do not think this probable. The 
second ¢ of @wpnocecbov is deleted by 
a dot placed above it; cf. 285. @wp7- 
cecOov is the spelling of GHL Apoll. 
Soph. 80, 12. 

305 The final letters in this and the 
following two lines, adxw, wev and v 


have been rewritten by another hand ; 
ef. xtv. 141, 142. 

306 cecrev; gerre R with ACGH. 

809 ww: a mistake for roé. 

ourws: so vulg.; ofrw R with ADE 
GHL Apoll. Soph. 58, 1. 

316 This line, “Exropa Ipiapulénr, 
kal ef wdda Kxaprepds éorw, which is 
bracketed by R, is omitted by the 
papyrus in common with ACD. It is 
found in the margins of EGHLS 
Townl. 
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xla]Acwe Te pyKxtos peyado.ot Te Yepuad.orowy 
o[v]d av axirrAne pn€[n]vope yopnoesev 

ev y avtoo[ra]dine toate § ov tas eat epiterv: 
vow 5 wd emt apiatep exe OTpaTOU ofpa Tayx.oTa 


ELoopev NE ro ev[x]os opeEouev ne Kau nucv 

ws dato: pnpiovns [d]e Gows ataXavtos apne 

npx wmev of[p| adixoyto kata otpatov ne pli avwy lec 
330 [or] 5 ws [vdopevna sdo]v droye cxedlolv arl anv 

avu[tov] kav O[epatrolvta auv evtecs Saidanreoire 

Ke[KAo|uev[oe KaO] operdov er avTwt Tavtes eBnoav: 

tw[v 5] opov [to]talto] veckos ere Tmpumynioe veecoty: 

ws 8 08 ure dilylewv avewwv orepywow [ale[A]ALau 


nate] Tw preteeaas Kovis aut KeXevaOous 
ot T apvdsis Kolv]ins peyadrnv totalow] omsydnv 
ws apa [tlov opoo ndOe payn pevacay § eve Ou[u]or 
adAnrous Kal opmerrov avaipewev ofer yar[ Kor 
eppltev de payn POecuuBpotos eyxernuor 

340 paxpnis as evyov Taweciypoas: occe 5 apepdev 
avyn YadKen KopvOwy vio NauTropuer[aw |v 


Col. X. 


Boo prev TE VEOTMNKTWOY TaKEwWY TE PhaELvaV 
EepxXouevmv auvodis para Kev OpacvKapdzos evne: 
ws Tote ynOnoeev wdwv Trovoy ovd akaxXoLTo 

Tw 5 audis dpoveovte Sum Kpovov we KpaTavw 
avépacw npweoor TeTEVYaTOV aNyea uYpa' 

fevs mev apa Tpweco. Kat extopt BovrgeTO viKnY 
Kvdawvov ayirna Todas Taxyuy: ovd[e TL] Taytray 


327 7H: the correction may be by 
the first hand. 

kat: tus MSS. 

330 uxedov: ixedov H, etxeXov cet., R. 

335 re was added by the same hand 
that made the correction in 1. 269. 

KeXevoOous Or KeNevoous Was appar- 
ently written by mistake for xeevOous. 

339 @POewiuBporos: pbc. R with 
MSS. 

342 The correction is by the original 


scribe. 

343 xev: so C; xe cet. and R. 

ecn.: etn MSS. 

344 ws: a mistake for os. 

346 npweoo. TeTevyxarov: so CEH 
Townl.; rerevyerov ADL Cram. Ep. 
397, 15, rerevxatro GS. tpweoow érev- 
xerov R, following Schol. K 364. 

347 apa, R fa with AC and Aris- 
tarchus (Didymus). 

348 A vestige of the letter following 


3—2 
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nO[e]re Aaloly orecoar ayawKov iduo[ Oe mpo 


350 adrA[a] Oerw Kxveawe kav viea Kapte[p]oOvpor 


apye[tJous Se mocdawv opobuve pete wv 

Aabpnye vireEavadus Todins ados nXGeTo yap pa 
tpwoww Samvapevous’ Su Se x[patepws €lvewecca: 
n pav apdotepoict opov yer[os 78 ta ralrpn’ 
andra fevs mpotepos yeyoves K[at mretovja nde: 


TO pa Kat audadind pev arelEepevals adeeive 
aOpye § avev eyerpe Kata otplatov avdp|: eouxws- 
ot 8 epidos Kpatepy[s] Kat opouou m7[oXe]uoro 
meipap emaddXakavtes er apdortepoltar] tavvocav 


360 appnxtov advTov Te To ToAXwY you[vaT] educeD* 


evOa pecaitrortos ep ewv Savaoic[t] Kedevoas 


Loomeveus TpwEeco eTTadpevos ev hoSov wpce 
mepve yalp] ofpvorna xaBnaobev evdov [eolvta 
oS pa veov TONEMOLO META KXEOS evAnrovber 


nitee de mprapoto Ovyatpwwr evdos apiotny 


Kacoavopny avaedvov viecyeto Sle] peya epyov 

ex Tpoins aexovtias alrwceplev] vials alyarwv- 

[Tw. 5 o] yepwy mptapos uvTo T EaXETO Kal KaTEVEVCE 
[Swoe]wevar- o Se papval vrocyeciniot TiOnoas: 


370 


toopeveuvs 8 auToo TuTvcKETO SovpL PaEewar 


kat Barev vi BiBavta tvywv ovd npxece OwpnE 


ovd is preserved, but it suits « and o 
equally well, and therefore does not 
help in deciding between the variants 
ovd€é Tt and odd dye. 

349 odecoa: so CH; érécGac cet. 
and R. 

351 mooidawy: this is the regular 
spelling of this papyrus and of A, as 
Tlocesddwy is of R. I do not notice it 
where it occurs elsewhere. 

354 audorepoor: auporépocw MSS 
and R. 

355 mide: so CG Mor. Baroce. 
Pseudopl. 131, 28; 75 R with ADE, 
non Syr., 75y HL. 

356 audadiny: the dot above v was I 
think placed there by a later hand. 
aupadin CHS Lips. Vrat. d., dudadin 


AE 936, 55; 64. G. dudadlny R, as in 
H 196 ¢« 120. 

aheewe: so ACDGL Syr.; adéewev R. 

358 o: so D, ra L, edepdos Syr., rol 
R with cet. and Aristophanes (Didy- 
mus). 

mr[ove]uoo: the cross-stroke of the 
7 is gone, but there is no doubt as to 
the reading. mrodéuoo is found in 
DHS Lips. Flor.; zodéuoo cet. and R. 

360 The omission of 7’ after dppnx- 
roy is peculiar to the papyrus. 

362 Tpwesow emahuevos: rTpweoor 
perdhuevos R with MSS; **& aA 
Tpwecaw érddhuevos” A, 

365 @vyarpwwv: the repetition of w 
is a slip. 
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yarKeos ov hopeecke> peone & ev yaotepe wke- 
Sournaev Se tweawv: o 6 emevEato hwvyncev Te 
oOpvovev: rept 5n ce Bpotwy awilow atavtwv 

et etov 8n tavta TerevtnoEls oo YreaTns 
dapdavid1[e] mprauwr o 8 uTecyeto Ovyatepa nv 
Kal KE TOL NMELS TAUTA Y UTLTYOMEVOL TEAETALpeED’ 
douwev 8 atpedao Ovyatpwv evdos apiotny 

apyeos e€ayayovTes oTTuLem“ev at KE TUY appLV 


Col, XI. 


380 


390 


400 


thLov EKTrEpaNLS EV VvaLowevoy TToALEO| pov 

adda errev opp emt vnvot cvvwpei(a] movtot|opotowy 
aude yauw eres ov Tot cedve[tar| Kax[oe exper 

@S ElTwY Todos ElAKE KaTa [KpaTEpnY VaomLVHY 

npws lopevers’ twr 8 actols nrAOev auuvTwp 

meCos mpoc8 iummov: two Se mveltcovTe KaT wpwr 
avev ex nvioxos Geparrwy: o dle eto Bupa 
wowevna Barew: o Se wily POapevos Bare Soups 
Aaywov vr avOepewva: dia po [de YarKov eXaccev 
npime 8 ws ote Tis Spus npiTelv n ayxeplo[es 

ne wiTvs BrwOp[n tTy]v T ovpecs Tex[To]ves [a]vdples]- 
eferapov medexea[a|e [ven|xleor] v[nelov evvac- 

ws o mpoc8 ummav Kau Siuppov Ke[t]o tavucbeus 
BeBpuxes Kolvios] Sedpaypevols at]watoecons: 

ex Se ot nvioyos TAHnYynL dpevas as [map]os evyer 
ovd o ¥ eToAunoev Syiwy vTo yeipfas ad]vEas 

ayy ummous atpeyrar' tov & avtiroy[os pevexap]uns 
Soups wecov Tepovnce Tvxwv: ovld npxece Owpné 
xarkeos ov dlopleecxe: peon[e] 5 ev [yaotepe mnkev 
avtap o y acOplaw|wv evepyeos ex[tece Sudpou 
umtrouvs 8 avt[trjoyos weyabupou v[ectopos vios 
efeXace TpwwY peT evKvnutoals ayatous 

Snipo8os Se para ayedov nrvOlev wWopevnos 


375 erov is a mistake for ereov. 394 wdnyne: tANyn MSS, R. 
For the subsequent addition of the 397 Two small dots above and 
rough breathing to ureorns cf. 260. below x of rvxwyv seem to be meaning- 
377 umuoxouevoc: a mistake for vro- less. 
oTXOmEvot. 401 There is an apparently accid- 
379 at: so Vrat. d., ei cet. and R. ental dot over the right limb of « in 


383 eckxe: so MSS; éAxe R. evkynucoa[s; cf. 397. 
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acwov axvupevos Kat axovtice S[ovpe haeivwr 
arr o pev ar[tla wwv nreEvaTto xalrKeov eyyos 
wople|ve[us xpu]pOne yap vr acrid: wavtos e[vone 
t[nlv ap [o ye pwwotlor Bowv kat vwpots xarKot 
Siwot[nv hopee|oxe Suw Kavover apapuviar[ 
tnt p vio tas ean] to § uTepttato yadxKeov ey[ Kos 
kapdanrelov] Se ot acmis emiOpeEavtos aver 
410 eyyeos ov[S] adtov pa Baperns yetpos adnrev- 
arr ¢Bar immacidny vynvopa Trotmeva Kawy 
nTap vio mpaTidwv [e|tGap 8 vio youvata Avoev 
dnido[Bos 8] extraly]Aov evrevEato paxpov avaals 
ov pav av[t a]titos KetT actos? adda € dnut 
ets aif[dos trep tov}ra muNaptao Kpartepoto 
ynOrnlcew kata Olvpov eres pa ot wraca Troptrov 
ws eplat apyetotlor 5 ayos yever evEapevoro 
Col. XII. 
[avTiroywr Se palduota Savppove Ovuov opecver- 
[arr ovd ayvupelvos Trep eov apednoev eTaspov 
420 [arra Cewv trepiB]|n Kat ov caxos audexaduwe- 
[Tov pev erres|@ vrroduvte Sum epinpes eTarpor 
[unKuoteus extorlo Tats Kar dtos adkactwp 
[vnas ere yAaduplas deperny Bapea ol tevayovte 
[cSouevevs 8 ov Alnye pevols p]eya* te[t]o S [aces 
[ne Twa Tpwwv epeBelyyne vuKTs Kadviat 
[ * 
[ 
[ 
[ 
430 [ryv qepe xnpe diryoe larnp [Kae ToTMa wnTHP 
[ev peyapor twacay ylap opnrtxeny [exexacTo 
x[adAre Kat epyourw t|de ppeou Tourlexa Kae pov 


ylneev avnp wptotjos ev[e] tpoune ev[perne 


Real 


405 kpudOy.; xptp@n MSS, R. thy D, 77 8’ Vrat. d. 

407 The A in the margin should 412 youvara \ucev: Edvoe ACG, cet. 
have been placed opposite line 404. aAvoew ; yowvar éruce R. 

kavoves Was mistakenly written for 418 opewev: the regular spelling in 
Kavoveoo. this MS; cf. 468, x1v. 459. I do not 


408 rym p: the reading is peculiar notice it again as a variant. dpwer R. 
to the papyrus; 77 R with most MSS, 
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t[ov ToO um wooulevne Trocidaw[y edayacce 


[OerEas occe haciva] medy[ce Sle Plawdima yura 


oute yap e€oTicw duyeel|v S[uvat ovT areacbar 
ger r 


* * * 
Col. XIII. 


* * * 


[n Twa tov Tp|wwy etaptcocato ple]yadupwv 
[ay avaywpnojas 1 TeLpnoatto Kat oL0S" 
[wde de 01 dpolveovts Soaccato Kepdvov exr[ac 


[Snvat er awvelcay tov § votatov evpev opme[tdov 


460 [ecraot aver yap] mptaywe etreunuie Sime 


[ovvex ap ec@dov] covta pet avdpacw ov Te TLETKEV 

[ayxou 5 wotapevols erea TTEpoevTAa Tpoanvda: 

[awera tpwwv Bovrn|pope: vey ce para ypn 

[yawSpar auvvepwev|ar ec ep t[4] oe Kndos txaver’ 

[arr errev adxalow e]rayvvopev os oe Tapos ye 

[yapBpos ewv Ope le Sopors eve tuTOov eovta: 

[Tov Te Tot coopueve[us] SovpixrAuTos eFevapi£ev: 

[ws dato twt 5 alpa Oupov evt otnbecowy opeuve: 

[Bn Se pelt wOomervna peya mroreu“oLo peunros* 
470 [arr ovK tdlouevna poBos AaBe THAVYETOYV ws 

[arArX euev wls oTe Tis aus ovpeciv adkt TrEeTTOLOWs 

[os te pever] KoNOTUpTOY ETrepxXomevoy TodUY avdpwv 


[yop ev ovoTroA lw ppicoer Se Te vwTov vrrepOev 
[opOar]um § apa ot trupt Aaprl[e|Tov: avtap védovtTas 


[Onyes ar]eEacOar pewaws Kvvas nde Kat avdpas 


[ws pevjev wopevevs Sovpixdutos dvd breywpl[er 


[auvecav] em[clovra Bonfoov ave & etaipous 


[acxara]lpov Tt ecopwy adpapna te dSnimvpov [Te 
[enptov]nv Te Kat avTiNoXOY pnoTwpas auTNS 
481 [Sevte dir]oe at p ows apvvete Sevdia 8 avs 


461 The first « of ruecxev was con- 
verted by the original hand from a 
straight vertical stroke. 

468 The first « of opeve was con- 
verted from an original c. 

469 A dot over u of pweya seems to 
be accidental. 

476 I can attach no meaning to the 
two small dots above o of ovd. For 


the breathing added to vmexwpe cf. 
260, 375. 

480 The papyrus stands alone in 
the omission of this line, rods 6 y’ érror- 
pivwv érea mrepbevra mpocntda. It is 
not however necessary to the sense of 
the passage. 

481 For the mark of elision cf. 227. 


40 
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[avverav] emuovta todas Tayuy os po eTTELow 
[os para xlaptepos eoot payne eve hwras evarpery 
[kas 8 exer] nBns avOos o te x[paltos avdpe peyiotov" 


[ec yap opn]rcKin ye yevoimeOa Twid eve Ovpor 


[aunpa Kev] ne hepotro peya Kpatos n Ke hepormnv 
[ws epaé ols 5 apa martes eva hpecr Gupov exovTes 


[wAnovoe elotnoay cake wpotow KXLVaVTES* 


[auvecas 8] etepwOev exexdeTO ols eTApoLoWw" 

490 [SyipoBov] te mapi Tt ecopowy Kat aynvopa Sd:ov 
[oc ov ap nyelwoves Tpwwv ecav’ auTap eTreita 
[Aaoe errov]0 ws ev TE peTa KTLAOV EoTrETO Nra 


[7vopev ex Botavns yavutla 5 apa te ppeva Troimnr’ 
[ws awverat Oupos evs otnOec|au yeynber 


[ws we Aawy eOvos emiotro|wevoy €ot avTwe: 


Col. XIV. 


[oc 8 aud adrxafow avjtrocyedov wpynOnoav 
[waxpoion Evotoucs treple oTnOecor Se XadKos 
[ouepdarcov xovaBif]e tiTvcKopevwv Kal opel irov 
[adArAnrwv Svo & avdpes] apnior eEoyov addov 

500 [auvecas te kat wopuevlevs atadXavtor apne 
[vevT addAnrAwY Tapectv] ypoa vnrEL YadKwL" 
[aweras Se mpwtos axlovTicev Loopmervnos: 


[arr o pelv [avta wdwv n|Acevato yYadKeov eyyos" 
[acyun] 8 avverao [xpadalwouern Kata yains 

wix[e]t eres p ad[tov ott|Bapns amo xevpos opovoer 
[c]Souevevs 8 alpa owoluaov Bare yaotepa peoony 
[pln&e Se OwpnKos yvarov: dia 6 evtepa yad«os 
[nlpvo- o 8 ev Koviniot Tecwy ede yalav ayooTaL’ 
[ud]owevevs 5 ex pev vexvos SoduyooKLoy eyxos 


510 [eoraloat: ovd ap et adda Suvncato Tevyea Kara 


483 eoo.: a mistake for eon. 

484 avipe: écrit MSS, R. 

485 The addition of . above the line 
is due to a later hand. oundxln R 
with CL Syr. Schol. E 153; ounrxin 
AEGH, éunrdtxlny D. ~ex: so DCEGH 
LS Schol. E153. éwi R. 

486 » xe: soSyr. 7é cet., R. 


488 wuoow: wuoor R with MSS. 

489 erapoow: érdpowt R with ACG 
Syr. 

490 ecopowy: a mistaken spelling for 
egopwy. 

493 yavura: as in line 485 the cor- 
rection is by a later hand. 
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[wpmotliy adedeoOar errevyeto yap Bereeoou: 
[ov ya]lp er erreda yura trodwy nv opynberte: 
[ovr ap em]lavEar ped cov Bedos ovt adeacOa: 
[Tw pa] Kau ev oTadine pev amuveto vnreEs Nuap 
[tpecc]ar 8 ovete piudha trodes depov ex TorEnoL[o 
[tov de Balén[v am]iovtus axovtice Sovpi hacwar 
[SnipoBo]s: bn yap o« exev KoTOV Empeves areL 
[arr 0 ye Klar TOO auaptev: o § acxaradoy Bare doupe 
[velov [ev]variovo- de wpou 8 oBpipov eyyos 
520 exyev [0] 5 ev Kovinust Tecwv exe Yyalay ayoota.: 
ovd apa Tw TL TeTUaTO BpLintrvos oBpimos apns 
vios [e]oro TecovTos eve Kpatepne vopmwvne: 
aXX 0 Y ap akpwL oAUV"TTMOL UTTIO yYpUTeEoLaL vehEecotV 
naoto dwos BovAniow eedpevos eva Trep adXot 
abavato. Peo. noav ecepyoul[e|vor mrodewoto- 
os 8 aud acxaradwr avtocye[dolv opunOncar: 
dnipo| Bos wlelv ala acxaradolv my]AnKka daewny 
nptaa[e wnptov|ns de Gow. altadav]tos apne 
Soups Bpayevor[a] Tuer erar[pevo|s: ex & apa yerpos 
530 avrwmis tpudarera yaar BouBnoe Trecovaa: 
Eenptovns 6 e€avtis emadpevos avyuTrios ws 
efepuce mpuuvoro Bpayxevovos o8pimov eyyos 
ay & etapwy evs eOvos exafeto: tov Se troduTns 
QUTOKACLYVNTOS TEpL WETTWL YELPE TLTNVAS 
Col. XV. 
eEnyev trodenoto Suvanyeos ofp txeO imirous 
w@Keas ou ob omiaBe wayns nde TTOAEMOLO 
€oTagay NVLOYOV TE KAL apwaTa ToLKLN EeXoVTES: 
ol Tov ye pots aotu ghepov Bapea otrevaxovta 
Tepouevov' Kata 5 ala veouvTaTou eppee YELpos: 
540 o 6 adrdou papvavto: Bon 6 acBeortos opwper 
evO atvei[as] adapna Kxadrntopidnv etopovcas 
Aatpov Tul] ems ov TeTpappevoy o€er Sovpu- 


526 opunOncav: o has been converted 541 «vO awedas]: the second . is 
from w, I think by the later hand; almost certain; so C 2nd hand DEHS 
wpundncay MSS, R. Townl. Vrat. b. A. Rom. &@ aivéas 


529 Bpaxeova: the word is similarly AC 1st hand L Lips. and R. aiveias 
spelt in line 532; Bpaxiova MSSandR. 3G. 
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exdivey 8 eTEepwoe Kap’ 


eve 8 aomis eapOn 


Kat Kopus: apgi Se ot Gavatos yuTw Oupopaicrns: 
avtiroyos S¢ Oowva petaotpepbevta Soxevoas 
ouvtao etra[i|Eas: amo de dAcBa Tacav exepoev 
[n] tT ava vota Oeovoa Siaptrepes avyev tkaver 


[t]nv amo macay exepoev’ o & vTTLos Ev Kovinict 
[clarrecev audw yeipe Pirous eTapoios TreTacoas’ 
550 [a]v[r]iAoyos 8 eropovce Kat awwuTo Tevye aT wmwV 


mamta[t|yov: tpwes Se mepictadoyv adrdobev addos 
[ov]rafo[v] caxos evpu mavatodov' ovde Suvavto — 
[ec]ow em[t]yparrar Tepeva ypoa vnrer yadKou 
[av]tiAoy[o]u> wept yap pa trocidawy evootxPov 
[v]earopos vuoyv epuTo Kat ev TroAXotot Bedeoow 


ov pev yap ToT avev Sniwy nvr adr KAT aVTOUS 


[ot]pwpat ovde ov eyyos eX aTpewas ara par aves 


[c]levowevov [er]eduxTo* TuTVoKeTO Se Ppeciv How 


[n] tev axovticcar ne oxedov opunOnvat a 


560 adr ov AO adapyayta TiTVTKOMEVOS KAO oOpetrov 


aciadnv os ob ovTa pecov caxkos ofe. yadKwr 
eyyvev opunbess apevnvwcev Se ot arypnv 
Kvavoyaita tTootiawy BiotoLo peynpas* 

[x]lav TO pev avTov pee WS TE TKWAOS TUPLKAVTTOS 
[e]v canes avtTiroyoto’ To 8 Huiov KELT ETL yaLne” 
[aly 5 etapwy evs eOvos exalero Knp adeeworv 
unptovns & amiovta petactropevos Bare Soupt' 


aidowwy Te peonyu Kai oudadrov evOa padtoTa 


ylveT apns areyewvos ovfuporce Bpoto.ow: 
570 evOa ot eyyos erntev' o 8 eatropevos mept Soupt 
noTatp ws ote Bovs tov T oupect BovKonror avdpes 


[c]AXaow ove eBerXovta Bine Snoavtes aywou 


Col. XVI. 


ws o tures] normale] plc]vuvOa mep ov te palra Syv 
oppa ot e[k y]poos eyyos aveotracat eyyudelv eXOwv 


543 exdwev: éxdlvOn MSS and R. 

544 xurw: for the displacement of o 
by w cf. 309. 

561 os: so ACDGHL; 6 R. 

564 pewe: the final e should have 
been elided. 


565 yon: so CHL Lips. Vrat. d.; 
yains ADEG and R. 

569 ywer: Ras usual reads ylyver’, 
with L only. 


572 aywow: dyovow R with MSS. 
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npes pn[ptolyns: tov Se cKkotos oace Kadvrvev 

Snurrupo[v & elAevos Eupes cxedov nrace Kopa[nv 

Opnixiw[e] weyarou' azro de tpupareav apagev: 

nN pev arroTAayxXGeca Yapar TETE KaL TLS aYalwY 

apvayevav peta Toco KUALVSoMEVNY EKOMLoCE: 
580 rov de kat ofOarpyov epeBevvn vv exarupe’ 

atpeonv 8 axos etre Bony ayabov pevedaocr: 

Bn 8 erratretAnaas ede[v]@e Nowe avaKTt 

of dSopu xpadawy: o de tofov mnyvy aveidKev: 

To 5 ap apyapTntnyv o pev eyyer ofvoevTe 

“eT akovticcat o 8 atro veupndiy ovoTw.- 

m[pialurdns pev erecta Kata otnOos Barer twu 


Owpnkos yvadov: amo 8 emtato TiKpos oLoTos* 


ws 6 oT ato TAaTEOS TTVOdw pEyaAnV KAT adwnV 


Opwckwow Kvapot peda poes n epeBuvOoe 
590 avowne viro Auyupye Kat ALKENTNPOS Epwnt: 
ws atro Owpnkos pevedaov KUOANLLOLO 
TOANOY atroTAayXOeEls Exas ETTATO TIKPOS OLOTOS: 
atpe[ons 5] apa yetpa Bony ayabos pevedaos 
Tnhv Badev ne p exe to€ov evEoov: ex 8 apa tokov 
avtixpu Sia xXelpos EANNaTO YadKeEoV eyxos" 
avy 8 etapwyv evs eOvos exafeTro Knp anrecwvov 
XElpa TapaKpeuacas’ To 8 efedKeTO peiduvoy eyyos: 
Kal TO MeV EK YELPOS EpvoEV peyaOupmos aynvep’ 
autnv Se Evvednoev evoTtpopwt o1os awTwr 
600 odevdovne: nv apa ov Geparrwy exe Troimevt Aawr- 
z mewcavdpov § [t]Ous pevedaov xvdarpoL0 


575 kaduyev: only part of the first 
stroke of the final v remains: so D 
and éxadupyev L; cet. xddupe (so R) or 
éxddue. 

580 exadupe: éxdduper R with MSS. 

583 aveAxev: so E; dvédxe L dved- 
kev A dvetkxe CDGH. R dvenxe. 

584 auapryrny: dpapryrny 
ouaprHonv R. 

589 O@pwokwow: so DL; Opgioxwow 
R with A, O@pwoxwot OpdoKovow Opy- 
okovor and Opwoxouc are other variants. 
The insertion of the omitted letters vo 


MSS., 


is by a later hand. 

594 ex 6 apa rogov: this reading is 
peculiar to the papyrus; éy & dpa 
76ém MSS, R. 

599 evorpopur: so MSS; évorpede? 
R, following Aristarchus (Didymus). 

601 The omission of lines 602-6 is 
due to the fact that the last of these 
also begins Ilelcavdpos 5€. The read- 
ing wecavdpor in line 601 is the result 
of an attempt to mend the construc- 
tion thus produced. Possibly the 
emender took .@us for the substantive. 
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607 ovracev: od¢ da po Suvncato yYadKkov edaccat 
ExXETO yap aakos evpu' KaTekNacOn § evi KavrAwWL 
eyxos: o Se hpeciy nics yapn Kau e€dXrreTO VKH 


610 


aTpe.dns Kat epvocapevos Evhos apyupondov 


at em. Tevcavdpwr' o 8 ut aamidos evAeTO KadnV 


afewnv evyadkov eawat aude TedEKKwL 


paxpot evEeotw. aya 8 addAnAwv EdixovTo: 
ToL o pev KopvOos harov nracgev iTrodaceins 
axpov umro Nopov avtTov: o Se mpociovTa peTwTrov 


Pélwvos UTEP TULATHS’ Nake ) OooTEa’ TH de Ol OOCE 


Col. XVII. 


Tap Toow alat[oevTa Yyapat Tecov ev Kovintow 
wovwOn Se twecwv: o Se ALaE ev otnOect Bawvov 
tevyea t e€evapitev Kale evyomevos etros nuda 


>— 
620 Aewfere Onv ovtw ye velas Savawy TayvT@dwv 
tpwes vepdiaror Sew[ns axopntor avtns 
adds bev AWBnS Te Kat ailayeos ovK emridevELS 
nv ewe AwWBncacbe Kaka Kuves ovde TL Olupws 
Envos epiBpewetew Yarernv eddacate [unviv 
Eewviov os Te Trot uppe SiapOepoes rrordi[y avirnv 
or pev [xoups|dunv aroxoly xlat KTnwata Tro[Ada 
par o[t]x[eo@] avayovtes [eres pireecGe trap [av]|rne 
vuv alut ev v]nuvot pevelat|vere trovtoTro[poliot 
mup o[Aoov Balreew xteliva]e 5 npwas aly]avous 
630 adra tot cynloecbe Kale |] ecovpevor ep apnos 
fev mlatep 4 Te ce hace Tepe dpevas| eupevat adrdwv 


607 The correction of ovde is not by 
the original hand. 

608 ecxero: so EHLS; écxede R, 
cf. A 96 etc. 

610 xa: dé MSS, R. The substitu- 
tion of xa is due to the peculiarity of 
the papyrus in omitting lines 602-6 
and reading zewcavdpov, which has the 
effect of making ’Arpeidys the natural 
subject of xdpy kal ééAzrero. 

apyvpondov: the first o has been 
converted from a straight vertical 
stroke. Apparently the scribe began 


to write 7 immediately after p. 

612 atewny: ativny R with MSS. 

619 efevaptev: so D; cet. eEevdpte 
(éEevdpnée G), so R, 

624 eddeccare; so MSS; édelcare R. 

628 ynvo.: so DE Lips. Vrat. A; 
vnvolv cet., R. 

630 xa[c] ecounevor: there is room 
in the lacuna for at least one more 
letter, possibly two. There may of 
course have been an erasure, or a flaw 
in the surface of the papyrus. 
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avépolv nde Oewv ceo & ex tabe rav|ra redovTat 
ovov 5n [avdpecor yapifear vBprotyioe 
tpwoily Twy pevos avev atacGadov ovde duvavtat 
gurom[td0s KopecasOar omoutov TrodEpmoLo 
TavT[wV MEV KOpOS EgTL KaL UTTVOU KaL PLAOTNTOS 
[wo]Am[ns Te yAuKEpns Kat apupovos opynOuoLo 
tov [ep Tis Kal padrov eedOeTa EF Epov Evvat 
mn wode[wou Tpwes SE payns akopnToL Eacty 

640 ws evrolvy Ta pev evTEe aTTO Ypoos almaTtoevTa 
curnaals etaporot Sidou peveXaos apupwv 
autos 6 [aut eEautis twyv Tpouayoro ewryOn 
eva ot vtos [el7radto muAai[peveos Bacidnos 
aptadiwv o pla] watpe dirae [ereto mroveuEwv 
€s Tpoinv ovd avTis adixe[to Tratpioa yavay 
os pa ToT atpeldao pecov alaxos ovtace Soups 
eyyv0ev ovde Ssatpo Sur[noato yadKov €XNaccat 
aw 6 etapwy evs €Ovos exalfeTo Knp adeevwv 
TavToce TaTTawov pn Tis Ypoa XadKau eTvTavpnt 

650 pnprovns amriovtos ver yal AKNpE oLoTOV 
kat pa Bare yNoutoyv cata beE[tov avtap ovotos 
avTiKpy KaTa KvoTLv UT oat[eov e£erTrepnoev 


eComevos S€ Kat av& diroly ev yepow eTaipwr 
Col. XVIII. 


[ 
[ 
[ 
[es Su]pplov 5 avecavtes ayov mpots tdLov wpny 
[ayv]upevor pleta Se ode tatnp Ke Saxpva rAeBov 
[mrow]n 8 ov tes mlacdos eyeyveto TeOvnwtos 

660 [Tov] de wapis para Ovpov arroxtapevoto yokwOn 
[Ee]tvos yap ov e[nv troveoww peta traddrayoverot 
[ro]u 0 ye ywouelvos mporer YaAKNpE oLoTOV 
[n]v de tes evyn[vwp todrvidov pavtLos vL0S 


agpvetos T ayabols Te KopivOG081 otxia varwy 
s 
ou p ev eldws Knp oArony [ere vynos eBawe 


650 unprovns: Mnpidvns & R with 665 The alteration of o to os is due 
MSS. to a later hand. 
651 pa Bade: p’ Bare MSS, R. 
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modAak[t] yap ot ecttre ye[pwv ayabos todudos 
vovowt ut apyarene p[OicPar ous ev peyaporoww 
N MET axawv yepow vT[o Tpweco. Sapynvas (?) 
Tw p awa T apyarenv Owny [areewev ayaiwv 
670 vovlc]ov te otv[ylepnv wva pn traQo. adryea Supa 
[rov Bar vio] yva0poto x[av ovatos wxa Se Ovpos 
[wiyeT arro pe|Newy o[tuyepos 8 apa puv cKoTos ether 
[ws oc pev papvalr[tlo [Seuas tupos avfopevoro 
[extwp & ove ere|m[voto diudiros ovde te nider 
* * * * * * 
Col. XX. 
* * * * * * 
740 arr [avayaccapevos Kare evOade Tavtas apioTtous 
ey[GOev 8 av pada tracay erippaccaipeba Boudnv 
n kev [eve vneoot TOAVKANLOL TETwpeV 
ec Kk eO[ednioe eos Sopevar Kpatos n Kev eTrEeLTa 
map vylwv ehOwpev arnuoves n yap eyw ye 
ded [un To yOifov arootncwytat axavot 
xpelos eel Tapa vnVolW avynp atos TroAEMOLO 
piluver ov ovKeTe Tayxu payns oxnoETOar ow 
* * * * * * 
Col. XXI. 
[Svotraps evdos apiote yuvat|ualves nTrepoTrevta 
770 mov trot SnupoBos te Bin O ede]voro [avaxtos 
[ 
mou 5¢€ Tot oOpvovevs vuy wreTo] Tacla Kat axpns 
[tAcos astrewvn vuv ToL ows aLTrus o]de[ Opos 
[rov § avte mpoceevrev adeEavd]po[s Geoerdys 
[extop eres Tot Ovuos avattiov alyr[taacar 


* * * * * * 
668 xepow: vnuciv MSS, R. 769—775 The identification of this 
674 I write mde on the analogy of half-effaced fragment from the top of 
line 355. a column is doubtful; but it seems 
743 ex: so Baroce. 7x’ Mor.afx’ to suit this position better than any 
cet. and R. other. 
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IETAD XIV. 


Col. XXVI. 
120 [mrayxOeis ws yap Tou fevs nOerXe kar Oeor aldrou 


[adpnotoio § eynue Ouvyatpwv vate Se Swpja 

[ 

[rupodopos troAdo Se hutwyv ecayv opyator] aydus 
[wodra Se ot mpoBat ecxe Kexaoto Se Twavtas] ayatous 
[eyyeune ta Se pweddeT akovepuev es eTeov] Tep 

[rw ovx av pe] yelvos ye xaxov Kat avadki]da paves 
[uv0ov atim|noalite tepacpevov ov K ev] ETM 

[Seur vouev] trore[wov S€ Kat ovtapevor trlep avayKne 
[evOa § erres|r avt[oe pev exwpeda Syilorntos 


130 [ex Bedewv] wn trolv tis ep eAKeL EAKOS alpnTaL 


140 


[arrous 8 ot]puvor[ tes evnoopev ot To] Tmapos Tep 
[Ovpws npa dplepovt[es abeotac ovde pay lovtas 

[ws epa ot 5 apa Tov para wev KAvov n|de TLOovTo 
[Bav 5 ev] npye [5 apa cdw avak avdpoly ayapepvov 
[ovd araockloriny [evye KAUTOS Evvoct]yatos 

[arrAa pet avjtovs [AGE Taratwr dots coliKws 
[SeEvrepnv] 5 ede x[erp ayapepvovos at]pedao 

[xa pv dw|ynoas [erea wrepoevta tpoa]nuda 
[arpevdn vuly dn m[ov ayvAdAnos odXoov K]np 

[ynfe eve orn|Oec[or govov car dufav alyaiwv 
[Sepxopevat] em[er ov os eve hpeves ovd n|Barac 

[arr o pev ws alrro[AoTo Geos Se € oliprAwoete 

[cot 8 ov ww palra tlayyv Geot paxaples KoTeovoww 
[aAX ere mov tpl]wwy xlyntlople]s nd[e] wedo[y]res 


v 
[eupu xovicovlou tedsov ou 8 errovreas av[T]os 
[pevyovtas mpots] actu vewy ano] Kat KALoLawy 


135 adaockjominy: itis probable that 145 The overwritten v is perhaps by 
the papyrus had the common reading, the cursive hand noticed in x11 269. 
as there is hardly room for the longer _xovicovo. Et. Mg. 528, 46, Zonar. Lex. 
variants, 1246, Cram. An. Par. tv, 75, 31, 

141 The letters er in this line and xovigcovor. C Lips., xovicovow R with 
mo in the next have been rewritten by A, koviccovaw cet. 

a later hand; ef. x11 305. 
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[ws evrwyv pey avolev erecoupe|vlos tred.010 
[occov + evveayt|rou evrecayo[y n] Sexayidor 
[avepes ev troreu]we epida Evva[yov]res apnos 

150 [toconv ex otnbec]puv ora Kpeltov evlooryOwv 
[nxev ayatorow Sle pweya oOevos [euBalr exactar 
[xapdune addrAnxtov] troreuterv ndle palyerOar 
[npn 5 ecede xpvaloPpovos ofOalrpor lou 
[oras e€ ovAvptro.o] aro piov avtixi[a § eylyo 
[tov ev trovrvvolyta paynv avila Kxvd.laveipav 
[avtoxacivyyntov] kat Saepa yarple Se Olupas 
[Enva & er axpotalrns xopudns m[odvtrlevdaxos dns 
[nuevoy evoerde ot luyepos Se ov em[AeT]o Oupws 


Col. XXVII. 


Hepy[nlprée 8 erecta Bowmis Totvia npn 

160 ommws eEarradoito Si0[s] voov afe]}yroyoro 
nde de [o]t xata Oupov apiotn hai[v]eto BovrAn 
erOew evs tony ev evTuvacay eauTny 
el Tas elperpat|t]o tapadpabeew piroTyTe 
ne xpoin[c] twr 5 vrvovy amnuova Te ALapov TE 
xeune emt Bred[aplovcw ide ppeow Treveardinior 
Bn & uulely es OalrA]apov Tov ot didos vios etevsev 
nhatotos twuxivas S€ Oupas octabuorow emnpcev 


KAnide KpuTTne Tov § ov Beos addos avwyev 


evO  ¥ €[t]oeXOovca Oupas ereOnxe paevas 
170 auB8pooint pev Tpwtov aro ypoos tjmepoevTos 

Avpata tlav|ta KaOnpev arevyato Se Aut edaiwe 

auBpociws eavwt To pa ot TeOvmpevoy nev 


Tov Kat Kewvupevoto dios Tote yadKoBates Sw 
ELTNS ES YaLaVv TE Kal OUPAVOY LKET AUTEN 


148 ereaxo[y : ériaxov MSS, R. 

157 wodvmeidaxos: roduTld. MSS, R, 
and so the papyrus in line 283. 

163 exmeparro: ivelpacro R_ with 
MSS (nyelpacro G); cf. 198. The 
papyrus inconsistently has ¢«uepoevros 
in line 170. 

167 emnpoev: éxfipce R with ACD 
GHL Syr. 

168 rov 6: so Zonar, Lex. 224, Et. 


Mg. 105, 15, Cram. Ep. 330, 1, and 
the majority of ancient MSS according 
to Eust. 974, 39. rhv od S, ri 5 od R. 

avwye: so Cram. Ep, 27, 31, Et. 
Mg. 105, 15; dvwye Cram. Ep. 52, 5, 
aveyev R. 

172 eavex: so Athenaeus xv 688, 
Schol. % 346; é3avg MSS, R. 

173 Kewvpevoco: kw. MSS, R. 

mort: xara R with L only. 
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Two p 1 Y€ Xpoa Kadov arevamern we YatTtas 


meEamevn YEepol TAOKamOoUS ETAEEe PaELvovs 


Kadous auBpoctovs ex Kpaatos afavatoto 


aude 8 ap auBpoal[tlov eavov ecat ov o1 abnvn 


e€us acxnoaca TiWe 8 eve davdara Toda 


180 ypucéinis 8 evetnict Kata otnbos mepovato 


fwoato S¢ Cwvnv exatov Ovaoavois alplapuvine 


ev 6 apa eppatia nklev evtpntotot AoBotor 


TplyAnva pmolpoe|vTa yapis 5 avrehayr[et]o Todd 
Kpnoemvar & e[pulmepOe kadviato dia Oeawy 


A]evxov 5 nv 


Karoe vyyatelwe Klarov 5 nv nedLos ws 


mooat 8 vio AX Talpotow ednoato KaXa TredetNa 


avtap eres 5n [trav]ta mepe xpot OnxaTo Kocpov 


Bn & wpev ex Oarlaulovo Kcarercapevn 8 adpoditny 


tov adr[d]wv azravle|vbe Oewv pos puOov ecectrev 


190 » pa v poe t[t] 1iBov0 hirov TEeKos oTTL KEV ELTM 


née Kev apvnoato [Ko|Tecoapevn To ye Ovpwe 


ouvvek eyw Salvaoicr] ov O€ Tpwecow apnyes 


Tov © nuerBeT e[ecta] Suos Ovyatnp adpodity 
npn wpecBa Bea Ovyatep peyadoto Kpovoo 


avda ott hpoveets TerXeoar Se we Ousos avwrev 


es Suvapat TEeAETAaL TE Kal EL TETENETMEVOY EOTLY 


Tnv de Soroppoveovea Tpoanvda TroTVLa NPN 


Col. XXVIII. 


[Sos vuv pou dirotnta «lac e[tuepov ws Te ou TravTas 


175 rw: 7G MSS, R. 


178 ecar: éca6’ (?ccad’ HL) MSS, R. 


t 

181 apapun: apne A, dpapuln L; 
dpapviay cet., R. 

183 puuopoevta: the doubling of the 
initial » after the lengthened syllable 
is here peculiar to the papyrus; cf. 
186 vro \\urrapocw. 

185 The pen has been drawn lightly 
through xJadov 6 nv, and AjevKov 5 nv 
written above the line in ill-formed 
uncials. The correction in x11 589 is 
by the same hand, which is probably 
also responsible for those in x11 485, 
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493, 607, 665; x1v 216, 375, 376, 431, 
439, 445. 

186 Adurapoicw: AuTrapoiow R with 
MSS, cf. 183. 

medecha : médtka MSS (édcAXa L), R. 

188 Bn 6: soH. £87 p’ cet. and R. 

190 7 pav: the scribe has accident- 
ally omitted v after v. 

193 rov is a mistake for ryy. 

196 re: ye R with MSS. 

eortv: SO AEL; éori R with CDGH 
Syr. Plutarch de Adulat. 

198 e[cuepov: tuepov R with MSS 
(jmepoy G); cf. 163. 
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[Sapvar aGavarous nde Olyntolvs avOpwrous 
200 [eye yap ovrouevn rrodrvd]lopBou [eipata yarns 
B [wxeavov te Oewv yeveow Kat] pr[tepa tHOvv 
[or pe chorcr Soporow ev] tpepolr] 75 ata[r]ro[y 


[Se]Ea[evos peens ole Te povoy evpvotra Cleus, 
yains vepOe [xa]@eou [x]ae atpvyletlovo Paracal|ns 
Tous eu ofromevn Kat of axpiTa verKea AVTW 
non yap Sn[pov] ypovoy addAndwv atreyort[at 
euvvns Kat [di]roT7[T]os emer yoAXos eutrece Ovpar 
es Kew y [emrelecou Tapaitren|t|Oovcea g[t|rAov Kyi p 
evs evvny [aver|ai[u]e oporw[On|var p[trornT | 

210 avec xe ode d[trA]n Te Kar adorn Kareorp[ |v 
thv § avte [mpoc}eelt|me Piroulwer|dns adpod[s|rn 
[ov]« ect ovde [eoux]e Teov eros apvnoacbat 
E[n]vos yalp tov apiotlov ev ayxowniow [calves 
n [kale ato ot]y[Oeod]uv eXvoato Keotoy [tulavta 
m[ouxtrov evOa Te ot] OerxTp[ La] TavTa TeTUKTO 


ev[O eve pev] hiroTns acd tpepos ev 8 oapiotus 
malppacis n T] exdeWe voov TuKa Tep ppoveor[Twr 
tov [pa ot euBare xlepow eros Tt ehat ex T ovopal fe 
Tt [vuy Tovroy ysjavta Tews evkaTOeo KorTo[t 

220 mo[ixirov ws evi] Tavta TeTevyaTat ovde ce dyyule 
am[pnxtov ye veer |Oar ott hpect cniot pevowlais 
ws [dato pevdnoev de] Bowmis totyia npn 
pednolaca 6 erreita elms eyxatOeto KoATTMOL 
n pev €[Bn tplos [Swula duos Ovyatnp adpodiryn 
npn § ai[Eaca ditrev pio|y ovAvpTrOLO 
muepin{y 8 emtBlaca [Klar nuadiny epatewwny 


202 The scribe seems to have written 
arad\ov, which was afterwards cor- 
rected; but the papyrus is here so 
damaged that the nature and date of 
the correction are uncertain. 

203 The correction of xpovoy is by 
the original hand. 

209 -ouoww[On]yac: so Apoll. Soph. 
32,13. opworPnvac Syr., d6uwOFvar cet., 
R 


211 adpodiry is written with a cur- 
sive a. 

216 The correction of ev to ex is 
not original. ég Boisson. Aneed. rv. 
450; év MSS and R. 

219 evxarOeo: évixdrOeo L, éyxdrOeo 
cet., R. The papyrus has eyxar@ero in 
1. 223. 

223 ejluc: the seribe apparently 
began to write v in place of «. 
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ceva[t] ep tlrotode|v] Opnixwv opea vidboevta 

axpotatas kopudas [olude yOova pap tle. modoul[v 

e& alow. 6 ert rovtioly e8noato Kvpale|vovta 
230 Anuvov § exoadixave Trodw OevoLo O[olavt[os 

evO vrvet EvxuBAnTO Kacuyvntar Oalva|tovo 

ev T apa ov pu yxetpe eros T ehat ex T ovolmlaterv 

uTve avat Tavtwv Te Oewy ‘ravtwv T [alvOpwrrev 

nev Sn ToT ewov eros exAves 6 [ett] Kae v[v]v 

mevleo eyw de Ke tov] ew yapw nyulata rjar[ta 

Kou“noov wot Envos vr odpulctly olace laci[va 


QUTUK eTrel Kev ey Trapadefou[as ely [peroT|yTL 
Col, XXIX. 


[Swpa Se tor dwow Karjov Opovoy abOitov ares 
[ypvccov npatotos Se x] eulos mars audvyvners 

240 [revEer acxnoas vio Sle Opnr[vy trocw noe 
[Tws Kev erioxoins AuTraplovs To[das evNaTrivalwv 
[ 
npn |mpecBa Gea Ovyatep] peyaroilo xpovo.o 
anrrolv pev Kev eylw [yle Oewv ave yeverawy 
peva [xarevy|no[amu|e Kat av rrotapuloo pecOpa 
wxlealvou ols mep yevleous tavteca[s TeTuKTaL 
En[vjos 8 ovl« av e]yw ye Kpovioves alacov txowmnv 
ovde Katevy|n|oayus ote un autos ye [xeAevor 
dn yap pe [at adrdo Ten] etivvocer [ehetun 

250 nate tas ole] Kewvos vrrepOuyos difos vos 

- emdeev tdwo[O]ev Tpawv Torw e€&adlatrakas 

m tT[Lot eyw] pelv] edXeEa S105 voov auyio[yovo 
y[ndv]uos appiyvbers ov Se ov kaxou[noao Ovpor 
olprac] ap[yarcwr] alvewlov ere rovtov [antas 
kale plw e[recta xlowy 8 ev] vacouerny almeverxas 
voogds d[tAwv rav|r[wv o 8 erjeypopuerlos yarerrawve 
pirtalalv kata dw|ua Ofeolus eue 8 e€ox[a tavtav 
Enret kale xe ss avorov] ali] aepos euBar[e trovtat 
et pn vv& [Sunterpa Ojewv ecawoe Kar av[Spov 


229 afow.: so DH Syr. *A@wo Eust. perhaps due to the occurrence of the 


479,5. ’Addw cet., R. word in line 245. Cf. xm1 564. 
235 meieo: so ES; mete D, weldev 253 xaxoy[noao: Kaka pjoao R with 
cet., R. MSS. 


248 xarevynoayu: the unelided « is 


4—2 


52 
260 


270 
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Thv tkou[nv ghevyw|y o 6 [e|ravcato ywoulevos mrep 
afero yap mn vul[K|te Sone amoOupia epdo[e 

vUY QU TOVTO M avwyas aunyavov ado Tledecoat 
tov & avte mpoceeie Bowris ToTMa npn 

umve TL Se ov Tavta peta dpeot onice pulevowvats 
n ns ws Tpweco[i]y apnEewev evpvorra E[ nv 

ws npaxdnos Trep[t|ywoato Traidos eoto 

arr 16 eyw Se xe tole yalpitwy pray oTdoTeplawy 
dwow oTuiewevat Kat onv Kexdyno Oat ax[ouTv 

ws dato xynpato 6 uTvos aperBopevos Se mploonuda 
aypet vuv wot opola|cov aatoy atuyos vowp 

xerpe Se THe eTEpne pev Ede XPova TrovAvBore|ipar 
The & eTEpne ara pappapenv wa vow atrav[tes 
paptupot wo ot evepGe Pear Kpovov audis efovTes 

n pev enor Swoew YapiTov play omdoTEpal wv 
maciWenv ns T autos eeXOouat Nuata travtla 

ws epat ovd amiOnce Bea AevKwAEVOS nel 


Col. XXX. 


280 


wpvule 8 ws eleeXeve Beous 8 [ovoynvey atraytas 
Tous utlotap|tapiovs o tiTnvles KadEovTar 

auTap ¢[7relt p o]wocev Te TedXe|UTNTEV TE TOV OpKOV 
to Bnt[nv Anu]vov Te Ka wyuBpolv actu RrTrovTe 
nepa €[ocape|vm piyuda tpnoolovte KedevOov 

wdnv 8 [txecOn|vy morvTidaxa pr[tepa Onpev 
Aext[ov o6t mpwlrov ALTEeTHY ada [Tw 8 ETL YEpoou 
Bntn[v axpotat|n S¢ ody utro [cevetTo vAN 

evO ul mvos pev] epecve [mlapos d[vos occe werat 
ets edALatnv avalBas wepiunKetoly n ToT ev LOnt 
paxplotatn me|puia ds nepos aiblep txavev 

ev0 [not oforow] wemuKacuevols ethaTtiwoiow 


265 gns: dys R, MSS. ddarov cet., R. 


267 .@:: for the want of elision cf. 


248. 


269 The papyrus agrees with the 


tuBpov: Ajuvov cet., R. 


majority of the MSS in omitting this due to the x following. 


line, Ilacibénv, 7s aiév éé\deat Fuata 288 reguia: so D; weduxiia Et. 


awdyra, Which is found in GHS Cant. Gud. 237, 49, re@vvia R with the rest 


Vrat. b. and the margins of C and D. of the MSS, 
271 aarov: so CS Vrat. A. Flor. ; 


281 Anpvov: so 8, which also reads 


xa is for xac: the mistake is of course — 
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290 [opvcOc Avyupye evadiyK.os|] n T ev olpecot 
[yarnida KixAnokovar Beole avdples Se Kupevdu 
[npn Se kpairvas mpoceBnl|oato [yapyapov axpov 
[cdns upnrns we Se vedernylepe[ta Cevs 


* * * * * * 
Col. XXXI. 
* * * * * * 


[cdns ev Kopudniot ta de tpoTepaytat at javTa 

[ 

[evdovt alpnoeve Oeorot Se Trace peTeOw |v 

[7eppados ove av eyw ye Teov tpos dwpmal veoswnv 

[eE evyns avotaca, vewecontov de Kev et|ne 

[arr ev dn p eOerevs Kat Tor dirov erreTo Olupwe 

[earuv Tor Parapos Tov tot diros vios eTevE lev 

[nhatotos muKiwvas S€ Ovpas ctabworow e€|rnpoev 
340 [evO comer KevovTes eres vu Toe evadev ev]yn 

[tnv 5 amraperBopuevos mpocedyn vedernylepeta Ceus 

[ 

[oyrecOat Tovov Tou eyw vedos audixaruy|o 

[ 

[ov te Kat o€vTaTtoy medeTat haos evcopaac |Oar 

[n pa Kat ayKas euapTte Kpovou Tats nv Tapa|KouTw 

[ 

[Awrov O eponevta we KpoKxov nd vaxwvOo|p 

[wvKvov Kat wadaKxov os aro xOovos uvyoo eelpye 
350 [Tws eve NeEacOny ere Se vehednv ecaavT|o 

[xkarnv Ypvoeny otirrvar 6 atremimtov cep|oale 

[ws o pev atpewas evde TaTnp ava yapyapw.| axpw. 

[urvwr kar dirornts dapmers exe 6 ayKxas axovlruv 

[Bn Se Ocew ert vnas axyatwyv vndupos uiv]os 


* * * * * * 
Col. XXXII. 


Kat odi[y Kvdos orate pivuvOa mrep ofp eltu evdet 

evs emles avtwt eyw parakov Trept Kwlua Karuya 
360 npn 5 ev [pirornte wapnradev evvnO |nr[ale 

ws evto[y o ev] wluyeTt emt KAUTA hur avOpo|rwy 


_ 290 7: a mistake for nv. 336 ecjn: ein MSS, R. Cf. x11 288, 
note. 
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tov 8 [e]t[¢ wadrdAov avnxev apluvenevar d[ava]oso[c]v 
avti[ka 8 e]v [r]pwrols]or [weya mpol|Oopwv exerelucer] 
apyevor kat [6] avte peO[ceuev exTlope vien[v 
Tplapione wva vnas [edne Kav K|vdos apnTtas 
aX 0 pev ovtw dyor x[as evyeltar ovvex ayiddevs 
vnvow ene yadupnio[s pevels KeyoXwpevos NTOP 
kewvov [6 o]lu te Aunv ToO[y] eaoetas ev Kev Ot adXOL 
neets o[T|pvvapeO aprivejuev addrnrovoww 

370 add alyeO] ws [a]lv eyo eem[w] revOwpeba ravtes 
aom[ides olo[car] apuotat evt oTpaTtws nde peyrotar 
eo[calue[v]ou xeparas Se [r]lav[a]Onicw Kxopvbecow - 
Kpuvravtes xepow [Se.Ta] pax[plotat eyye edovTes 
[clowev [avrap] eyov nlynooluar ovd ere dye 


extopa t[pia]ucoy[v pevjeecy para tep pe~awta 


os be x [av]np pevey[appols eyne Soduyov TAKS MpLoL . 
[yecplove dws Sotw 0 8 ev aomids plec]fovr Sut@ 
[ws] efad [ole 5 [apja tov para pev xrv[loly nde wiOovto 
[rov]s 8 avtou Bacidynes Exoopeov ovTapevot Trep 


380 


[rud]ecdns odvcevs Te [Kae atpedys] ayapeuvov 


[ovy]opevoe § ere wavt[as apnia Tev]ye aperBov 
[exO]rXa pev ecOros edurle xepera Sle yetpove SooKev 
[av]tap ere p eccavtTo Tepi ypot [v|wpotra yadxov 
[Ba]lv & twev npxye 8 apa ogi rocidawy evoorybov 
[Slewov aop tavunkes exov ely yerlpr mayxerne 

[ex]eXov aot[elpomne tar § ov Semis eote prynvat 

[e]v Sac [Ac]uyarene alA]rXa Seos toyarier] avdpas 
[tplwas 5 av etrepwbev e[xoo]ucle pladimos extap 
[S]n pa tor alt|vora[t]nv e[pidja mro[A]enoro tavvccay 


364 [5] avre: so MSS; 67 aire R. 

372 kopvdecow: KoptOeco. R with 
ACKG Syr. 

375 The letters « above the line 
are by the corrector of line 185, etc. 
The following letters y.dy, and in the 
previous line wyy, have also been re- 
written. The papyrus had apparently 
become rubbed anciently at this point: 
ef, x11 305. The size of the lacuna 
leads me to think that the original 


scribe wrote mpiaycdys, NOt mpecapedys. 

376 exnt: so ACDHL Syr. Cant. 
Lips. Vrat. b. d. Mose. 2; &er RB. . 

dodtxov: & ddéyov R with the MSS, 
and so the corrector here. 

382 docxev : so the MSS with Schol. 
A 80, Cram. Ep. 350, 25: décxov R 
with H Rom. 

384 Bay 5: Bday p’ Rwith MSS. 

386 [cx]eAov: cf. x11 330; elkedov R 
with most MSS. 








390 
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[xulavoyatta Tro[ou|daw[y kar pardipos| extwp 

[n rloe o [p]ev [Tpwecow o 8 apyeorow alpnyov 
[exrA]u[cO]n Sle Oaracca rote KdXLoLas Te v|nas TE 
[apyelimv ot d[e] Elvvicav peyadrwt adadyTwr 
[ourle Oaraco[n|s Kupla Tocov Boaar Trott Yepoov 
[vrov|roBev [opyvupevoy mvoint Bopew areyeune 
[our]e mul pos Toocos ye eres Bpopos aGopevo.o 


Col. XXXIII. 


400 


| >| 


410 


421 


[ovpeos ev Bynoanis ore T wpETO Kalepe|y VAN 

[ovr aveuwos Toccov ye trept Spvaw urp|iKomotowy 
[navet os Te wardtoTa peya BpepeTlar yareTraivwv 
[ocon apa Tpwwav Kat axatwy erre]To hovnt 

[Seuvov avoavtwv oT eT adAnXoLCLW] opovoav 

[avavtos S5€ mpwtos axovtice Patd.|uos exTwp 

[eyxer eres TeTpaTTO Tpos LOU ot ov]d afpapapTe 

[Tne pa dum TeAapwve Tepe oTNOecat TleTacOnv 

n [Tot o pev caxeos o Se hacyavouv apyuplonA[olu 

t[@ ot pucacOnr] te[peva ypoa xwoarto 6] ex[ Twp 
ot[Te pa ot BelrXos w[xu eTwavov expuye xetlpos 

avy [6 etapwy elis eOvlos eyalero Kknp adlecivwv 

To[y pev eres|t amcolvta peyas Terau|wr[elos arals 
Xe[ppadiot tla pa wo[dr\a Ooawy expalta vnwy 

[wap toot] papvayerlwv exvrivdeT]o Tov ev aeiplas 
[o]t[n@os] BeBAnxes v[trep avtuyos ayxos Seipns 
[o]t[popBlov 6 ws eocerv[e Barwv treps] 6 edpape tlavtne 
w[s 8 06 vjro m[A]nyns mlatpos S105 e&epliomrn Spus 
mpopp[ fos] S[ew]n de Oleevou yiverat 0d]un 

e€ avtn[s] to[v] 6 ov wlep eyes Opacos os] Kev wdytale 
eyyus ewy x[arl]em[os de dos weyanrotlo Kepauvos 

ws eme[o] extloplos [wxa yauas pevos ely Kovinict 
[xJeepos [8 ex]B[arev eyyos er avtw], § [aome]s ead[O]n 
ot Se pleya tayolyt[es eredpapjov vies axatwov 

ed7ro[ wevoe epver |Oa[e] alxolvtefov Se Oaperas 

avypals aX ov Tis] eduvylcato] Toimeva Kawy 
ouvtac[at ovde Barlew mpl yap] wepiBylolav apioro[e 


400 gwyy.: for the misplaced iota 420 This line, cal xdpus, dui dé ot 
adscript cf. x11 288, note. Bpdxe Tevxea Touita xadk@, is also 
414 efepirn: ékepirn MSS, R. omitted in Ambros. and the text of A. 
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Tovd[voamas Te] Kat awweilas] Kat dios aynvep 


[clapm[ndav Tt aplyos AvKLwY Kat yAaUKOS auupeY 

tov [8 adrAg@|v [ov] tes [ev a]endfec]ev ad[A]a trapobev 

alo|ri[Sas eluxug[Aovs cyePov alutov tov § ap etarpoe 

[xelpoiy alecpar[ tes] depolv ex mlovov ofp ixe@ emous 
430 [wxeas ot] 01 omtcbe paynls ndle mTodenoL0 


aivapavd) nlvioy[oly te [x]ae alpyara] movKiX exovtes 
[oc tov ye mpote aotlu deplov Baplea ot[elvaxyovta 
[arr ote dy tropov] sEov [evppeto|s troTapoto 

[EavOov Suvnev|tos olv afalv[a]tos texeto feus 

[eva pu e& immw|y rledacalv y[O]ow nad Se o1 vdwp 
[yevav o 8 eurrvuvO|n x[lar avledpaxev ofOarporow 


Col. XXXIV. 


[eCouevos 8 emt youva Kedawedes aye arreluaccev 
[avis 5 e€oTicw TANTO YOov Tw Se oL oa|ce 


viv 


e€[exaduwe perawa Beros 8 ete Ovpov edau|va 
440 alpyetot 5 ws ovy ov extopa vood. KiovTa 

pladrov emt tTpwecot Bopov yynoayto Se yap|uns 

e[v0a] rolAv mpwrtictos otAnos Taxus aLas 

ca[tv lov [ovrlac[e Soups petadrpevos] o€[voelyte 

[nvo]midnv ov alpa vupdn texe vis] anupov 


[nvo |e Boudeorte [walo [oy@as catvuoe|vros 

[Tov plev or[c]ady[s Solup[e] x[AuTos eyyvblev eAOwv 

[ovrace] KadXatrap[nv o] 6 avetpar[eT] audi 8 ap avtar 

[tTpwes klar Savaor [cvvlayov Kxpatepny vopny 

[tws 8 ee movAv]dapulas] eyyerrados nAOev apvytwp 
450 [mavOoudns Bare Se] tpoPonvopa SeEvov wpov 

v[cov apnirvxoro S41] wpouv 8 oBpipoy eyyos 


431 The letters cay (v is doubtful), 
written by the later hand, are visible 
above the lacuna. The papyrus may 
have been damaged here anciently, as 
in lines 374-5. There seems to be no 
known variant. 

437 ameluaccev: so ACDS Schol. 
Oll. dwéueccer R (Aristarch.). 

439 The original scribe apparently 
wrote egexahuwe; the initial e has been 


crossed out and v[v written above. The 
correction is by the same hand as that 
in line 431, etc. 

445 xo above the line is very coarsely 
written; but the hand is not probably 
to be distinguished from that of the 
other corrections in this book. 

447 [ovrace] kaharrap[ nv: obrace kah- 
Aardpny MSS; obra xara Nawdpny R, 
ef. 517. 





460 


470 
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exy[ev o & ev Kovinic|t Tecwy ede Yalay ayooTwt 
movAvolapuas 8 extralyNov erevEato paxpa BiBacbwv 
ov pav [aut ow peyalOupov travOotdao 

xetpos al7ro ottBapns] adios mndnoat axovTa 

andra Tis [apyevwv Koluice ypot KaL mY oLw 

avto[e] oxn[rropevoy] Katimev Sopov atdos e[t]ow 
ws epalt apyeorct 6 alyos yever evEapevolo 

avavte [de pardiota Sdar|ppov[s] Ovpov opecve 

Tole TeAXapwviadyne Tolv yap [rlecev aly]ye padiota 
Kalpradtpas 6] ar[cov|tos alxolytice Soups hacvvar 
mou[Av|oauas 6 alv|tols lev [adrelvato knpa pedacvav 
rex[ piles avEas Ko[ulioev 8 [avty|vopo[s] vios 
apyxe[Aoxos Twr] yap pa Geo], BolvrAevca]y oreOpov 
tov p [eBarev kleharns te Kar [avyev jos ev cvveeypor 
veta[tov aotpalyaXrov ato 6 auldw xlepoe TevovTe 
tov o[e modu] mpozlepn] Keparn o[tolua Te pivas Te 
ovde[t TAlnvT n Ep [Kv|nwat Kale youlva mecovTos 
atals 8 aut eyely[@]vev apvpor[c moludvdaparte 
dpateo mlovAv|daya Kat pow v[n|ueptes eviorres 

[n p ov]xy ov[tos av]np mrpo8onr[oplos avte wepacbar 
[a&clo[s ov perv] moe [ka]xos evde[T]ae ovde Kaxwv c& 
arrza Klaciyvn|tos avtnvopos tmmodapmoLo 

n Tats alutws yap] Keharnv ayxiota ewiKer 

n p ev yilyvaoka|y tp[wlas 5 ayos eddaBe Ovpov 
ev0 axalpas mpolualyo|y Boww[t lov ovtace Sovpe 


Col. XXXY. 


480 


[ 
[ 
[ 


ov O[nv otocowv ye Tovos T eoeTat Kat ovtus 
nuily ara Tod woe KataxTaveecbe Kat vEpes 
ghpatelcO ws vuwv mpopayos Sedunpuevos evder 


453 pwaxpa BiBacdwy: so AHS Harl. 474 xegdadnv: cf. B 478, a 208, The 
Vrat. d.; waxpdv dicas A in mg,, R. letters a\ are nearly effaced; x edaunv 
455 adwos: advov R with MSS (4\ov could also be read. -yeveqy R with 


D). MSS, fa guj Aristophanes (Didymus). 
465 cuveexuwe: cuvexug S, cuvveoxug ewxet: the scribe began to write « 
cet., R. immediately after w. 


467 pwas: a mistake for pues. 


490 


500 


Im! 


510 
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eyXe[L Emr Wa pn TL KaTLYVNTOLO ye TOLY 

Snpov [atitos en Tw Kat TE TLS EVYETAL avnpP 
yvet[ov evs weyapoiow apns adKxTnpa dAuTrEecOat 

ws ed[at apyetoros 5 ayos yevet evEapevoto 
mnve[Aews S¢ pariota Sarhpove Ouvpov ope|ivelv 
wpyn[On 8 axapavtos o § ovly v[mepe|ver e[pwnv 
mnve[Aewo avaxtos o 6 outjacev [vArov]na 

viov dlopBavtos moAvun|rov Tov pa [pladiora 
eppevals Tpwwv edirer Kale KTNoOLW oTTaTCE 

tot & alp vio pntnp pouvjov Texey tdLovna 

tov To [vm odpvos ov|ta xal[t o]fOarporo OepeOrLa 
ex 8 wale yAnvnv Sopu 8] obfarworo [81a] [po 
kat dia iviov nrOev o & efleTo yerpe TeTaccas 
audw m[nvedews Se opuvlocapevos Evhos o€v 
avyeva [weooov eXaccev] amnpakey Se yapat[e 
auTne ouly mnrnK. Kapn ete 6] oBpipmov eyxos 

nev ev o[POarpyar o Se dn Kodjevav avacxov 
meppade [TE Tpweoor Kat evxo]uevos eros nvdla 
evmrep[evat or TpweEs aryavou «4|ALovNOS 

matpe pir[we kat wntpe yo|nuevar ely peyapoiow 
ovde yap » [mpopayoo] Sayap areynvo[pidao 
avops pirws e[AOovte yalyuocetat omrote Kev Sn 
€x Tpoins avy [vnvot velwpeOa Kovpot ayatwv 

ws dato tlous 8 apa tav|tas vio tp[oulos ehdaBe ya 
manrrnvely de exactols [olrne puyou autuly ojAeOpov 
eomreTe vuly pot povoat orAluumia Swplat elyovo[ar 
os tls 8n tplwtos Bpotoe|y[T] avdpaype alyatov 
npat en[er p exrwe palynv KdvTOS ev[voovyato]s 
avas pa t[pwtos TeXaluwr[tlos vptiov ovTa 
yuptia[énv pvocwr nyn|tolpla xaptepofupwv 
garknv § av[tiroxos Kat] weppepov eFevapiEev 
pnptov[ns Se popuy Te Kat t|7TOTLMVAa KaTEKTA 


” 
Tevxpos dle mpofowva Tt evnpato| Kat TrepiporTny 


Col. XXXVI. 


atpevdy[s 8 ap: erjecO virepnvopa m[ommeva] Ag ov 


515 The over-written y is I think by read Ilepepyjrnv. 
the later hand; the MSS uniformly 
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PAPYT ACS. 59 


outage Ka[Aatrap|nv dia 8 ev[tlepa yalrAxKols alplucc[e 
Sniwmaas [uy]|n de Kat ovtaperny [wt levAnv 
ecout ¢[mleu[yoluevn tov d¢ oxoto[s oacle x[alr[v|Wle 


520 


mrevatous & alials evdev ovdcadns Tax[vs] vL0s 


ov yap ot Tis opolos emtomecBale| moa[ely nev 


a[vd|pwv tpe[cclavtwy ote te fevs e[v] PoBov wlpane 


tdtados 


A 


uv 


517 ovrace xa[Aarap|nv: otra Kara 
Aardpyv R with DG; odrace kakXardpnv 
ACEHLS Lips. Rom. ef. 447. 

520 odcadys: ’OrAjos MSS, R. 

The subscription gives the title of 
the book and the number of lines con- 
tained in it, the first sign standing for 


f° 


85 


mevraxdoto, and 66 for 6(éxa) + 6(éxa), 
=520. As a matter of fact the last 
line is only the nineteenth from the 
marginal e which marks line 500. A 
very similar subscription occurs in 
the British Museum MS of Iliad xxi 
(Pap. cxxvim1). 


ARTHUR 8. HUNT. 


EMENDATIONS IN THE FIRST BOOK OF MANILIUS. 


25 quem primum interius licuit cognoscere terris | munere 
caelestum ?] ulterius. 

58 and 59 should be punctuated thus: postquam omnis 
caeli species, redeuntibus astris, | percepta, in proprias sedes, 
etc. 

70—72 should be written thus: uariosque dies incertaque 
noctis | tempora, nec similes umbras iam sole regresso, | iam 
propiore, suis discernere <nescia> causis. poterant discernere 
MSS, tmpar discernere Bentley. 

87, 88 et uagus in caecum penetrauit nauita pontum, | fecit 
et ignotis itiner (al. inter, al. iter in) commercia terris] linter. 

145, 146 semper erit genus in pugna, dubiumque manebit | 
quod latet et tantum supra est hominemque deumque] pugna 
ingeniis. 

214 sic stellis (al. stellas) glomerata manent mundumque 
figurant] tellus...manet...figurat Jacob: after this verse place 
167 and read: sic tellus glomerata manens mundumque 
refugit | imaque de cunctis mediam tenet undique sedem. 

218, 219 sed quaerent Helicen, quibus ille superuenit 
ignis, | quod laterum tractus habitant] quaerunt. 

226 ultima ad hesperios infectis uolueris alis] tum uice... 
infecti...axis. 

242, 243 hanc ubi ad occasus nostros sol aspicit ortus, | illic 
orta dies sopitas excitat urbes] actus. 

277, 278 nec norunt obitus, unoque in uertice tantwum | in 
diuersa situ, caelumque et sidera torquent] mutant...situm. 

285 should be written thus: nec uero e solido stat robore, 
corpore conpos. corporis et (al. evus) MSS. 


et ne at 
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311 hine wicina poli caelique (al. wicena caeli) hinc proxima 
flammis] hine < niue> wicina glacieque, hinc ete. 

331—336 should be written thus: Serpentem magnis 
Ophiucus nomine gyris | diuidit et torto cingentem corpore 
corpus, | explicet ut nodos sinuataque terga per orbes; | respicit 
ille tamen molli ceruice reflexus | et redit effusis per laxa 
uolumina palmis | semper ter, paribus bellum quia uiribus 
aequant. signis...erit MSS. 

351—358 should be written thus: succedit iniquo | inniswm 
spatio, quod terna lampade praestans | conspicitur paribus, 
Deltoton nomine sidus, | ex simili dictum; Cepheusque et 
Cassiepia | in poenas clinata suas iuxtaque relictam | Andro- 
medam, uastos metuentem Pristis hiatus, | ni ueterem Perseus 
caelo quoque seruet amorem etc. diuwisus...dispar (al. dispas)... 
signata MSS. 

363, 364 quem primo curru uolitantem Iuppiter alto | 
quadriiugis conspexit equis] apto. 

389 extento surgentem sidera (al. ad sidera) passu] in 
sidera. 

394 is spurious. 

396—399 subsequitur rapido contenta Canicula cursu, | 
qua nullum terris uiolentius aduenit astrum | nec grauius 
cedit: nec horrida frigore surgit, | haec (al. ne) uacuum solis 
fulgentem deserit orbem] rabido...nunc...nunc...soli. (nune... 
nunc Breiter.) 

407, 408 magna fides hoc posse color cursusque micantis | 
in radios] ignis ad os. 

414 emeritum magnis mundum tenet acta periclis] lacertis. 

424—426 cum surgere terram | cerneret, e¢ uerti naturam 
crederet omnem, | montibus atque altis aggestos crescere mon- 
tes] ut. 

430, 431 necdum hostiferum sibi quemquam aut numina 
norat | siqua forent maiora suis] hostem fiert. 

451—455 should be written thus: auersas frontibus Arctos | 
uno distingui medias claudique Dracone | credimus exemplo, 
quia mens fugientia uisus | hunc orbem caeli uertentis sidera 
cursu | tam <signo> simili fultum, quam uertice, fingit. et 
uersas...quamuts...cardine tam MSS. 
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463 quidquid subduxit, flammis natura pepercit] damnis. 

469—471 should be written thus: praecipue, medio cum 
luna implebitur orbe, | certa nitent mundo tum lumina, con- 
ditur omne | stellarum uulgus, fugiunt nise nomine dignae (or 
digna). cum luna (al. lumina)...sine...signa MSS. 

559 and 560 should be written thus: singula cum tantum 
teneant, tantoque ferantur | temporis ex alto surgentia sidera 
tractu. tempore sex tota...luce MSS. 

564—566 are all three spurious: Scaliger expels only the 
two first and Jacob only the two last. 

612—614 extremamque secans Hydram mediumque sub 
armis | Centaurum. aduerso (al. aduersus) concurrit rursus in 
axe | et redit in caelum] aduersis Vrsis concurrit. 

625, 626 tangit | te, Capricorne, tuisque Aquilam designat 
ab astris] destringit. 

631—633 atque haec (al. hoc) aeternam fixerunt tempora 
sedem | immotis per signa modis statione perenni; | hos uo- 
lucres fecere duos] Either his...foedera (his Huet) or else hos 
aeterna...foedera sede (aeterna...sede Bentley). 

654—657 should be written thus: haec quoque per totum 
uolitabit linea caelum, | nunc tractum ad medium uergens 
mundique tepentem | orbem, nunc septem ad stellas nec mota 
sub astra; | sew quocumque ete. tantum...mediwmque repente... 
nunc...sed MSS. 

680 insignemque facit caelato lumine mundum] Either 
caelato culmine or collato lumune. 

681—683 are spurious. 

696—698 subit Heniochum, teque, unde profectus, | Cas- 
siepia, petens super ipsum Persea transit | orbemque ex illa 
coeptum concludit in ipsa] tunc (or tumque)...Cassiopen repetens. 

726—728 mundi stipatus et orbis | aeriam in nebulam clara 
compagine wersus | in cuneos alti cogat fundamina caeli] stipator 
an...lacaa...uersa. 

744—747 should be written and punctuated thus: quor 
querimur flammas totum saeuisse per orbem | terrarumque 
rogum cunctas arsisse per urbes, | cum uaga dispersi fluitarunt 
lumina currus? | et caelum exustum est: luit ete. quo or quod 
or quid MSS. 
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750, 751 nec mihi celanda est famae uulgata uetustas | 
mollior] wulgata fama uetusta. 

769 regesque alios quos Graecia misit] Thraecia. 

778—780 should be written thus: Horatia proles | sola 
acies, part? necnon et Scaeuola trunca | nobilior.  tota... 
partus...trunco MSS. 

786 Pyrrhi (pirri) per bella Papirius ultor] furtz. 

790, 791 uictorque necati | Liuius Hasdrubalis socio per 
bella Nerone] tenacz. 

794, 795 censu Tullius oris | emeritus caelum et Claudi 
magna propago| haud indigna. 

800 is spurious; between 801 and 802 two verses have 
fallen out, one of which is 386: 799—802 should be written 
thus: Iulia: descendit caelo caelumque replebit, | cernet et in 
coetu diuum magnumque Quirinum | <quemque nouum superis 
numen pius addidit ipse,> | (386) Caesar, nunc terris post 
caelo maximus auctor, | altius aetherel quam candet circulus 
orbis. repleuit cernit MSS. 

842—844 quin etiam tumidis exaequat dolia flammis | 
procere distenta uteros, partosque (al. partasque) capellas (al. 
capellos al. capillos) | mentitur paruis (al. paruos) ignis glome- 
ratus in orbes] artosque capellas...paruas. 

849 should be placed before 847, and 847—851 should be 
written thus: et tenuem longis iaculantur cursibus ignem | 
praecipites stellae, passimque uolare uidentur, | cum uaga 
per liquidum scintillant lumina mundum; | exiliuntque procul 
uolucris imitata sagittas, | ardua cum gracili tenuatur semita 
filo. crinibus...arida MSS. 

864—868 should be written and punctuated thus: ruptum; | 
st were ratio praebentis semina terras | in uolucres ignes posuit 
generare cometas. | siue illas natura faces obscura creauit | 
sidera etc. stue igitur...terrae...ob cuncta MSS. 

871—878 should be written thus: sicut Cyllenius orbis | et 
Venus, accenso cum ducit uespere noctem | sera nitens, fallunt- 
que oculos rursusque reuisunt. saepe nitent MSS. 


A. E. HOUSMAN. 


ON A FRAGMENT OF SOLON. 


Il ne faut discuter que lorsque l'on est de la méme opinion 
says a vir doctus apud the ever-fascinating Duchess d’Abrantés. 
And to discuss any further the unlucky couplet of Solon which 
‘Prof. Jebb defends so valiantly would certainly seem a sad 
waste of time. Yet considering some of the statements which 
he has made, in his article in the last number of the Journal 
of Philology, it is necessary to state a few facts in reply, 
which will enable any one who cares to make up his mind 
on the points at issue to do so without much trouble. 


eyo O€ TOV pév obvexa Evvnyayov 
Sjpuov, Ti ToVTwY Tply TUYElv éravoaunD ; 

(1) “The reading of the second verse as interrogative... 
is in accordance with a suggestion of mine (made in 1891)... 
the Professor makes no reference to my responsibility for it, 
although that fact is twice stated on the page with which he is 
dealing.” Jebb, op. cit. pp. 98, 99. 

Mr Kenyon’s first edition of the “A@nvaiwv Lodrteia ap- 
peared on January 30, 1891. On February 28th Dr Blass 
proposed the reading ti ro’Twy piv tuxeiv éravoapny ; in the 
Interarisches Centralblatt. This suggestion was reprinted in 
the Classical Review for April, 1891, and the first line was not 


satisfactorily restored till that number, and in the same para- — 


graph. I had no means of knowing that at this time Professor 
Jebb had independently made the same proposal. 
(2) “Theognis 255 f. : 


Aa / 
KadMoTov TO SiKatoTatov’ A@oTov & vytaivew" 
mpnypna 5é TepTvoTtatoy, Tod Tis épa, TO TUXElD. 
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...‘But’ (says Prof. Platt, p. 261) ‘the reading is in the highest 
degree uncertain. Is it? épd ro is confirmed by the best 
MS., A, which has épa@ro: it gives good grammar and good 
sense; there is no intelligible variant.” Jebb, op. cit. p. 100. 

The variants are as follows: 

(a) ndictov dé répvy’ ob Tis épa TO TUYXEID. 
(8) mavtov & ndtotov ob Tis épad TO TUXELD. 
(y) dtorov Sé tuxeiv dv Tis ExacTos épa. 


I say nothing of small and trifling variations. 


(8) “Theognis 383—386: 


éumns 8 drBov éyovow amnuova’ tol § amd Seidov 
épywv toxovtar Oupov, Gwas tevinv 
bee J > / - \ / a 
untép aunyavins éraBov, ta Sixara diredvtes, 
nr avdpév tapayer Oupov és aumrakinv. 


Here roi is relative, but it becomes demonstrative if we 
accept A’s reading, toyovtes....The adoption of toyovres in a 
concessive sense...makes it awkward, or rather intolerable, to 
have a second participle, in the same sense, just afterwards. 
Ahrens, seeing this, proposed to change @iAcdvTes into hidrevv- 
twv to agree with avdpav: a fact which Prof. Platt does not 
mention.” Jebb, op. cit.. p. 101. 

Bergk reads tcyovrau...giredvTos...avdpos. The objection 
therefore to ¢redvTes does not seem to be the double participle. 
Nor do I understand this objection; I could fill pages with 
illustrations of such double participles; take one, Theognis 744: 

épywv Gotis avnp éxtds édv adixwv 

pn ti vrepBacinv Katéxov pnd SpKov arsTpor, 

Gra Sixatos éov py TA Sixata TAOn. 


(4) “I have now examined Prof. Platt’s accusation of... 
solecism in respect to wév without dé: and I think that I may 
claim to have disproved his assertion.” Jebb, op. cit. pp. 103, 
104. 

What I said was that i Solon pev always had an anti- 
thetical clause, and that here there is none. I never said that 
pev without Sé was a solecism. I never said that Solon always 
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answered yév with &¢. To say, as Prof. Jebb does further, that 
an antithetical clause can be supplied, in no way touches my 
observation. 

My statements with regard to the grammar of the couplet 
remain precisely where they were. There is no other instance 
in Greek verse to my knowledge, nor to Professor Jebb’s know- 
ledge (else he would have quoted it) of the article as a relative 
resumed by a demonstrative like tovtwv’. There is no other 
instance in Solon of a wey without an antithetical clause ez- 
pressed. Next let us go on to the meaning. I said that the 
version given by Dr Sandys was not in the Greek, and that if 
we construe the Greek fairly we get no sense. Well, what 
Dr Sandys said was that the lines mean: “Earth is my best 
witness whether I had cause enough to cvvayayeiv the people 
without going on to do those things which I am blamed for 
not doing.” Observe that Dr Sandys puts this as a serious 
statement in the mouth of Solon. It makes sense, because 
Dr Sandys has inserted the words “whether I had cause 
enough”; they are not in the Greek. And if you take them 
away the sense collapses. 

But now Prof. Jebb says that the words are not a serious 
statement of Solon’s own at all. ‘In the two verses now under 
discussion, Solon is quoting the question asked, after his legisla- 
tion, by the malcontents among the popular party, who com- 
plained that he had not gone far enough. They had conceived 
that the aims with which he formed the popular party in- 
cluded a redistribution of property. ‘Why,’ they asked, ‘did 
Solon desist before he had attained those ends for which he united 
us in common action ?’” 

So then Dr Sandys’s version was wrong after all? Clearly 
this is not the same account of the matter. The lines are no 
longer seriously meant as an expression of Solon’s own opinion ; 
they are an ironical expression of the opinion of his adversaries. 
And the important words “whether I had cause enough” are 
now omitted. 


1 There are plenty in Herodotus, but first book alone chapters 5, 57, 113, 
apart from the uncertainty of his text 124, 133, 173, 174, 177, 183, 193, but 
he obviously will not help us. In the _ in later books they are rarer. 
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But does the new view make sense? Solon might well 
appeal to the Earth and the slaves he had liberated to say 
whether his reforms were or were not just. Appeal to them to 
say he had not redistributed property and plundered the rich 
he could not. Ifa lawyer asks his client to bear witness that 
he has done his best for him, that is reasonable; he would 
never ask him to bear witness that he had not been unfair to 
the prosecution. No, for that he would appeal to the prosecu- 
tion itself. 

Hence, ingenious as is Prof. Jebb’s new version, I find 
myself constrained to reject it as much as the former. 

Finally I should like to remark that the arguments against 
the passage are cumulative; they must be considered all 
together. There is no parallel quoted by Prof. Jebb to tay as 
a relative followed by rovrwy in this way; there is no parallel in 
Solon to this use of wév; and there is no satisfactory sense in 
the couplet when considered in connexion with what follows. 

But meantime I have hit on another remedy somewhat 
better than my former. That, as I said, was a “leap in the 
dark,” nor did I ever set much store by it. But suppose we 
read : 


3 -AN AS a \ ef A 
éy@ 6€ TOV pwev ovvexa EvYyyayor, 
Sjwov S€ to’Twy ply Tuxyelv éeTavaapnv. 


“For those reasons did I gather together (rich and poor 
alike), but stopped before the d7mos secured these ends.” I am 
not blind to the objections which may be made to this also; 
I desiderate an accusative after Euvyyayov: I should prefer 
TovTwy Oé Ojwov. But at least rv has its proper sense, pev has 
its antithetical clause, and the couplet hangs together with 
what follows. “For those reasons,” i.e. the slavery of his fellow- 
citizens and so on, “did I gather all together,” many from 
strange lands, “but ceased before ruining the richer classes.” 
Another man, he says a little further, would not have so 
ceased. Another difficulty, quite trifling in itself but worth 
something taken with the others, has also disappeared. Solon 
nowhere else pauses after the first foot of a trimeter, as 
I observed in my former paper. But of course his trimeters 
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are so few that no stress whatever could be laid upon this 
separately. 

The change from ve to 8€ is not great; dé and te are 
eternally confused, and vz and re not seldom. At Q. Sm. viii. 
423 Koechly and Zimmermann read ov6é for od Tu. 

But I fear the couplet is beyond the cure of any Aesculapius, 
unless the remedy be hidden somewhere among those priceless 
treasures we expect from Mr Grenfell. 


ARTHUR PLATT. 





ORPHICA. 


I. Argonautica. 


THE text of this dreary poem is in a very bad condition, 
and drastic measures are often required. I have used 
Hermann’s edition (1805), which includes notes of Stephanus, 
Eschenbach, and Gesner, and Abel’s (1885). The notation is 
Abel’s. 


18. Inyevéwy of Avypov am’ Ovpavod éatagavto 
omépa yovns. 
éxudéavto Hermann, meaning I know not what—“ moulded 


a melancholy birth” apparently. He defends it by Nicander 
Ther. 740: 


a \ Le \ > / ivf 
ds 87 Oapoarénv yevenv éxudooetat trou, 


but éxpacoerac there means “imitates.” Read é£a€avto, 
“deduced their origin.” The giants sprang from the blood of 
Uranus according to Orphic legend ; see frag. 44. 


21. Onretav te Znvos. 


@nreinv Ilatavos, Abel with more zeal than discretion. I 
think that O@nreiav is simply a transposition of tOeiav 
“nursing” from 770y. Whether 776n could mean “ tit@n” or 
not is a disputed point; anyhow “the words are perpetually 
interchanged in MSS.” (L. & 8.); though tGeta is not given, 
tiT@eia is, and if any one likes to go further and say that 
tnOeiav is here a corruption of rurOecav (or TuTOeinv), let him 
do so by all means. Tales of the infancy of gods were a stock 
subject in Orphic, Eleusinian and similar gibberish. 
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91. kal yap pa Trott Copov nepdevta, 
velatov és KevOuava, ALTHS és TuOpEéva yains, 
povvov am avOpwrev téedacat Kal vooTov aveupelr... 

After this the editors mark a lacuna. But all that is 

wanted is to read cevOudv’ étrns for xevOudva, MTHS (with 
podvos in the next line) and no lacuna need be assumed. 
And who will not be reminded of three of the loveliest lines in 
Dante (Parad. xxxi. 79)? 


O Donna in cui la mia speranza vige 
E che soffristt per la mia salute 
In Inferno lasciar le tue vestige. 


118. mpara &é eida Binv ‘Hpaxrjos Peiovo. 
eida is a pretty form, is it not? But our author wrote 


mpota & éceida, for this particular hiatus could not be 
paralleled from him and he is thinking of Homer A 582, 593. 


143. 0icOar trép AvBuns, vootov & oixowo Nabe Bat. 

See Hermann’s note. I should prefer voorov 8 oixov te 
rabécGar to any correction there proposed. These genitive 
terminations in Epic verse are confused marvellously in 
MSS.—see e.g. 178 of this poem, where a line ends AcxAnmuoio 
elvexa AWBys ! 

181. Avyxeds @ ds tHArAvoTa bv aibépos nde Caravans 

Bévéea... 
What are aifépos BévOea? Read aidépa r’ n8é. 


183. podvos an’ avOperev Séwotow ordreev docots. 


Perhaps Sewvois wredmeev? Hermann indeed says in his 
generally admirable dissertation on the age of the writer that 
the vicious caesura is found in the poem four times, “quibus 
quidem locis ad negligentiam poetae magis quam ad aetatem 
indicandam utar.” If there really were three other examples — 
of it in him, I should leave 183 unquestioned. But are there ? 
The other three alleged are 

215. vat pnv cal Svocol dprrnkes autpoves HKov. 

669. o2evdovres mpoxoais 75 civil vipapyéow Brass. 

726. “Iduor "ABavriadnv Tidy te xuBepyntipa. 
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Io dird cosa incredibile e vera. The last two lines are 
Hermann’s own emendations, and the peculiar beauty of it is 
that in his note on 669 he positively says “ nostra emendatio 
nihil, puto, vitii relinquit,” and then he talks of the negligence 
of the poet’. Besides, 669 is rank nonsense, and I shall have 
more to say of it later on. The only real instances therefore 
are 183 and 215, and I think it accordingly probable that 183 
at any rate should be corrected. The other too looks rather 
strange and is very likely corrupt, but I see no way of 
emending it. Whether the form ozrozeev is found elsewhere I 
doubt, but it is no stranger than many forms in this fellow. 


220. Gesner’s 6e@ for Oeod is, I think, right. 


244. aixra Ooov roti xdpa Katerptcar evradrov ’Apyo. 


I do not understand Oodv cdua. Perhaps ai druov. If 
this were divided as aiyva ror, it might be changed by a bad 
guess to the text. 


266. 6% ror’ émiBpouéovea Toapias éxdrve hyyos. 

It is plain that éAve is wrong, and I put down éxpaye 
against it. But on coming to 1156 I find émBpopéovca Toua- 
pias éxraye dyyos, which is obviously right here too. 

273. éynOer Sé ppév’ “Ijowv. 

Read éyn@ce as at 116. The poet uses a bacchius in this 
position occasionally but avoids it as a rule, 

297. “Hpns évvecinos tetipévov Alcovos vior, 

@s 89 of Kd€éos eo OdXov em’ eooopévotow OTraker. 


» for ws Hermann, accounting for the corruption by the fact 
that the next line begins with és. Better keep ws and read 
orator. The poet is thinking of such lines as Od. a 95. 


315. fworaydv: repli S alua ruph yéov evOa nai evOa. 


“ €wotapov codd.” says Abel. “fwotduvwv vulgo” says Her- 
be a y' 
mann. Gesner defends fwotduvwv “cum tduve sit Homericum 
fe fo 
et wy non faciat necessario positionem.”’ I know not what deep 


1 The same bad scansion is introduced wantonly by Wiel, followed by Abel, 
at 933. 
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sleep has fallen upon all these commentators, nor where they 
can find such a compound as fworduve, but it is quite clear 
what “ Orpheus” said was worouar, like capatopor. 

mvp) Hermann for zrupi, and this is clearly the right read- 
ing though Abel deserts it. But yéov? surely Orpheus did not 
take the blood and pour it about. The poet is thinking of 
phrases like Od. X 36, and what he wrote was péep. 


371. Tidus & aputravcas S1a ys oinua xyeupos. 

Sicojs for dua ys codd. dett. Soryjs oinva vyos Hermann, 
though what he means neither he nor the editors who follow 
him tell us. “Stopping the rudder” is an unintelligible 
mancuvre. The Argonauts are sailing north and want to 
put in at Mount Pelion. The steersman would then turn his 
rudder to the left, and we should read Aaujns oinua yeupos. 
Aeschylus has Xavaés yeupos for “on the left” (Prom. 714). 

But what then is ausatvcas? I could think of nothing 
better for it than ay«Aivas, which is at any rate as near as 
nos is to yepos. And so I was not a little pleased on arriving 
at 1205 to find cxatdv breyxXivas oinvov, which seems to settle 
the question altogether. 

vnos was an ancient variant for yeupos at Od. e 277 and 
some modern editors actually adopt it. But it is nothing but a 
reckless and bad conjecture by some one who could not make 
én’ apiotepa yetpos mean “on the left hand” logically. As if 
it were not the very essence of an idiom to be illogical! What 
would such critics make of the English “head over ears and in 
he fell” or the French “& qui mieux mieux ” ? 


424, mpecButatov Te Kai avTtoTeXn Trodvpntw “Epata. 


We are here in the middle of a summary of the Orphic 
cosmogony, according to which “Love burst forth flower- 
fashion, a bird with gold on his wings” out of chaos, avrto- 
tedn does not seem to me to suit the passage at all well. 
Probably we should read adroyevyj. The two words are confused 
in the fragments; compare frag. 4, line 8 (= frag. 5, line 9) with 
frag. 6, line 10, the rest of the line in each case being filled up 
to suit the epithet. 
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436. Onpes 8 atovtes aovdys 
omnruyyos mpotrapolOev aduoKdlovTes Euspvov. 


Can éuiuvoy be right? The beasts would rather dance to 
Orpheus than “remain,” and advoxafovtes certainly suggests 
movement, not rest. In the next line too we have olwvoi 7 
éxuxAovvTo. Read édiveov. Homer has duevecn’ adrvwv (0 12). 


440. avtap opav Kévtavpos éOdpBee, yetp’ eri xapro 
TUKVOV eTLaoEloV. 

kapr@ is plainly wrong. yepi Hermann, which is sense, 
madkpyo Wiel, which is not. But a man in surprise does not 
clap his hands together, he smites his thigh, as Homer often 
tells us. Read unpo, as w and « are often confused and xnp@ 
might be turned into capr7@ by a bad guess. At 205 the MSS. 
have é@nBos for Evdnuos, which shows that corruption in our 
text may date from the period when yw was liable to be con- 
fused with 8 and x. 

Of course a Centaur (unless indeed he were an andro- 
centaur) could not really slap his thigh, at least the process 
would be inconvenient and the Argonauts might have laughed 
at him. But our poet was just the man to repeat phrases with 
a parrot. However he certainly describes the Centaur as 
trampling with his hoofs in the next line. 


460. IInduov éxvevoarvtes. 


éxvevery May mean to “avoid” a sword or a blow (L. and S.). 
But the Argonauts are simply rowing away from Pelion, where 
they had landed; how can they be said to avoid it? Read ets 
vevoavtes (or és if és it must be); the rowers would bend to- 
wards Pelion as they rowed out to sea. 


475. For «ev read cat. The two words are often confused. 


484, vOev és “EXAjorrovtov irn@ous hépev ovpos, 
axpans Lépupos, otewhs amarepbev “ABvdov. 
Abydos was no narrower than any other town, in fact 
- Musaeus talks about edpéa Sjywov ’ABvdou, and why should they 
sail dratepOev? Read certainly caOvmepbev "ABvsov (cp. Od. 
y 170) and perhaps teivas for crews. So far from keeping 
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atratepOev, the Argonauts proceed to land on the east coast of 
the Hellespont. 


510, 721. idrero in both these lines is altered to @iraro. 
It is curious that the same corruption should have occurred in 
both independently, and considering how the poet revels in all 
manner of mixed aorists and strange forms, it may be better to 
let this also wera Toto yevéo Oar. 


643. tod S adapyaptncavtos “Tras é&ixeto vnos 
AaOpyn emrioTopevos. 

Heracles having gone ashore to hunt, Hylas goes after him. 
No one has put a plausible interpretation upon adapaptn- 
aavtos. Read 7@ 8! dp awaptyocas aw "Tras. dp’ having 
dropped out auaptycas has been put into the genitive with 
tov for to to fill up the scansion. The poet was thinking of 
Od. ¢ 188: 


To 8 ék folxov Bioav apaptncavtes au’ aud. 
As in some other places he has not applied his knowledge 


of Homer very well, for Hylas could hardly be said strictly 
dpapteiv, when he only followed. 


667. ev0a & adopynbévtes vm’ cipecin Te KapovTes 
Bidvvadv péya doru Babein KéXcapev AKTH 
omevoovTes Tpoxoais 7d év vipapyéow Draws 
iva > / > , , 

Eorrepot avduabévtes EhoTrAtcoapela Soptov. 

This passage is desperately corrupt. And the contributions 
of the commentators to elucidating it are hardly considerable 
enough to deserve mention. I conceive that it should run 
somewhat as follows : 

évOcv ahopunbévtes vm eiperin Te KapovTes 
Bidvvav péya dortv - ” = 

> fol a la }. > lol 
<e€yv TOTaMLOU> TpOYoaLat Babein KEATAMEV AKTH 
omevdovtes * * <émrws> evi taphéoww DAMS 
érmepot avriobévtes épordccaipela Soptrov. 


At 667 e&ev is surely right for &@a 3. Then at 668 
there is nothing to govern dorv; some participle has dropped 
out. In the next line the critics admit sorrowfully that they 
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can make neither head nor tail of omevdovtes mpoyoais or 
of wpapyéowv. Obviously zpoyoats must mean at the mouth 
of a river and we may be practically certain that Orpheus 
said év trotauod mpoxoais or mpoyonae (if mpoxoaicn is im- 
possible in this poem which I much doubt). That épv 
vipapyéowv rats conceals évi tapphéow ddAns, a Homeric 
phrase, can I think hardly be questioned; some may prefer 
tapgéow ras, but I take it that dias was changed to agree 
with wdapyéow when that was supposed to be an adjective. 
Something must then be inserted to govern égomdAiooaipeda ; 
émws, if my memory serve me, does not occur elsewhere in 
the Argonautica but surely the poet might have used it. 
époTrAtcoaipeBa is the best reading to judge from Hermann’s 
apparatus: “vulgo épomduccdpeba, Voss. ébwrrduccaucba, 
Ruhnk. Vind. éfomAoccoipeba.” But Abel gives the MSS. 
reading as épomAvcodmeOa which would do just as well. 

The Homeric phrase (O 606 and cp. E 555) is Baéns évi 
taphéow oryns. This would suggest that Bafeln has got into 
the wrong place as mpoyoais has done. And Badein axt7 is 
no doubt an odd phrase, but perhaps may mean “deep sand.” 
Also oevdovres very likely did not begin its line. 


686. EvpSrANTEs Twimrtovow én’ adANAHTW lodaaL. 
Look at the past tenses all round, and read fupPrrjTes 
cuvérimrov. The ductus litterarum would suggest 7 écémumtov 


but I cannot persuade myself that the te can be construed, 
and we have ovprrecop at 699. 

748. ob Yivdns dpos aimd worvs T evOaréa recmor. 

Hermann desperately writes xat evOarées RNeypoves, not 
attempting to account for zrodvs. Probably Orpheus said 
mons T ev0adéa and then some word like gopBa (see 1113) 
which has been replaced by Aesuodv either as a gloss or a 
supplement. This would at least account for the MSS. reading. 

As for ed@aréa, I can see no reason for doubting it. Very 
likely the poet may have been hazy on the distinction between 
evdarns and evOarnys, but even if he was not, there was no 
reason why he should not use a word he might get from 
Pindar. And we know that he read his Pindar; see 55. 
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749. &0a § ’Apakew pedpa peyaBpeuérou trorapoto, 
€€ od Ocppoddmv, Pacis Tavais te péovow. 


Three rivers cannot flow out of another. Read eis ov. 


752. puyarots érremElomev Oppols 
Otpov Xwéaior Te. 


But the Argo only sailed by these people. Hence Slothou- 
wer proposes wuvyatous mapeTAciouev Sppovs. But what are 
the dpuor? Read ovpous, which has got into the next line as a 
proper name of a fabulous nation no one ever heard of; the 
real name has disappeared altogether and it were idle to guess 
at it. 


758. épxyouévns nods én’ amreipova Kécpov. 

Apollonius Rhodius (iv 633) has ért LapdSovov médayos 
Kat atreipova KoArrov, and no doubt we should here read 
xotrov for Kkécpov. Curiously enough at 262 the MSS. give 
movtov for xocpov, excellently restored by Abel. azeipova 
xkéopov in the Orphic Hymns x1 20 and xu 4 is quite 
different ; there xoowov means the universe, which is not 
appropriate here. 


800. Read wzrep for varép. 
808. aOavarois ixédous Tepi yap ot Tevyea Aaprre. 


To call people like gods because their arms glitter upon 
them seems too feeble for anything. By reading wéps we may 
contrive to get a little better sense, though it is still bad 
enough. 


816. of Hermann for xev. Better xai. 
825. Place a mark of interrogation after pwayeoOau. 


843. dye 5é 5% Muviaror toinv aveveixato povnv. 

Muwais Abel. Better read Muviaior toonv. Speaking 
from memory I should say that toonv (not toinv) aveveixato 
gdevnv is the regular formula; you will certainly find it at 
Musaeus 121, and thrice in Coluthus. I doubt the expediency 
of changing to Muviyav as the editors are continually doing in 
this poem. 
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904, ef un tus TeAXeTAas TeAaGEL Kal BobdAa Kabappor. 


tererais MSS., apparently to give some construction to 
méeXacet, though the would-be corrector should have taken 
trouble further to write @Uc@Xo1s Te for cal OvcOda. But it 
is meXaces itself which is wrong. The future tense is indeed 
just defensible, but that it is not altogether natural may be 
seen from Schneider’s conjecture wedaca. Read tererds Te 
dan. 

974. 7 ev yap déuas éoxe oidnpeov, vy Kadéovor 

Ilavdepny yOdve0.. 

Read ezye (éye one MS.) and yOovinv. 

993. For va’ read én’. 

1007. xouunoas & 6 ye didra travnpepiov avOporwv. 

mavnuepiwy is absurd, as are Gesner’s and Hermann’s 
explanations of it. Can mavnyepéwv be the original, like 
ounyepées ? Sleep lulls all men to rest together. 

1022. Ws of pév mept Koas omdreor. 


opireov Abel. Rather ézroimvvov. (I since find myself 
anticipated in this, but leave it if haply it may help to 
influence some future editors.) 


1038. delov érrevyomevos TroTapov Topop. 


Touov is supposed to mean an arm of the river, but there is” 
nothing in the passage to suggest this, and téuos would be a 
very strange word for it. révoy? see L. & S. s. v. II. 


1079. éx 8 adap ’Apyo 
ayev émimpobéovea Sia aortewvoio peéOpov. 
For dyev read dev. 
1089. yetpes S ovKér euspvor. 
They were so tired they could row no longer, but what a 
way of expressing it! However it may be defended; it is an 
echo of Iliad II 102: Atas & ovxér’ eusve. There éuspve 


means “held his ground,” hence our poet uses it badly for 
“held out” in any way. 
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1102. ov yap of Avys ovpos Ud Tvoinoww opwe 
Buxtawyv avéwov Keivny ada. 

keivnv or kArewnv MSS. xewnv Hermann. It certainly 
looks as if xeivnv were a correction of the meaningless xXewnp, 
nor does xeynv improve upon xeivnv. What an “empty sea” 
is I do not know. We must start from «devv7v therefore which 
is the most likely to put us on the right track. And what it 
at once suggests is Xeinv; if there were no winds, the sea would 
naturally be smooth. 


1115. waves ouas oritBovtes ounrtKinv éparewnp. 


Read oundcxin épatrewvn. The hiatus would cause corrup- 
tion, but is perfectly lawful. 


1123. év pév yap “Pirrasoy dpos Kai Kadmuos adyny 
aytonrias elpyouow. 

For év read ék. 

1131. Qeies ypvoopdas ’Axépwv Kpvepod Sia xwpov. 

xpvaopoas should at least be ypucopdns, but I do. not 
understand why Acheron should assume the epithet of Pactolus. 
Besides the next line goes on with apyupoedés tmp mpopéwv 
and this antithesis of gold and silver is simply silly. yepaopdns 
would not be an entirely inconceivable word, and the peculiarity 
of Acheron’s flowing above ground, as it here does, might well 
be marked by an epithet. 


1188, Avyxeds eicevonoev 0 yap THALOTOY STrwTre. 


Read omrwzreu. 


1201. adda of nrAiBatos métpn Tepi TavTa TépuKeY 
wnrn ta dé kara hier pevoerxéa Sdpa. 

Heyne, suo more, wished to expel the second of these lines — 
as spurious. What it is supposed by the editors to mean I 
cannot conceive. If «ada could be used for trees we should 
get a meaning, and it is not perhaps beyond our poet's 
audacity. ° 

1204. avétpee 8 ai’ avopdor. 

avétpewev & avapwwv Schneider. Rather avérpere 8 ay 
avapowv. 
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1226. °O der, ti vd cot toinv Kuimpis Orrace potpav ; 
> , / Fi es e a 
ov yap Tor NeAdOecbe, Tarep PéEavTes ixveicbe 
vicov éd tuerépnv TaveTwcior. 


These are the first words of Circe to Medea. It is very flat 
of her to say: “you have not forgotten.” Read ov ydp tot pw’ 
érabés ye. The singular is quite natural after the preceding 
line. But zavereouov is also wrong; the word gives no satis- 
factory meaning and has no proper construction. Probably the 
original was an adjective agreeing with vjcov but I cannot 
guess what. 


1237. otrov kal péOv Aapov éyew Kal Kpéa Toda. 


Read kai xpelata rronXa. 


1240. av 8 dp’ érrevyopuévorct Oéev Auys ovpos anrns. 

avtap for av 8 dp’, afvas for ajrns Hermann, both prob- 
ably rightly. But what then is @éev? “odpos anrns non 
dicitur,” no, nor odpos Oéev neither. When a goddess sends 
visitors away from her island, it is her custom, like a Lapland 
witch’s, to “give them a wind,” as Od. e 268, u 149. Circe 
being the goddess here in question, it is likely that the author 
would have the latter of these two passages in mind: txpevoy 
ovpov fer wAnoictiov. So here he wrote éevyouévoucw ter 
Auydv odpov ajvat. Or perhaps fev, but where a line has gone 
so far in decay as this one, it is hardly worth while to trouble 
about a letter more or less. 


1258. Koirw él Avyp@ Sé mepiotpopadnv adarnTO. 
Read certainly xoikw é¢’ eiduypo 5é and perhaps édéAuKTO0. 


The Argo is spinning round in the whirlpool of Charybdis, and 
aXadynro is scarcely the right word. 


1263. «al im idvos éEeoawcoe. 


Still Charybdis. Clearly mud was not the danger. Qu. 
iAdvos ? Hesychius says e/Avs = ids, but surely efAds would 
be connected with e?Aw, efAvwa and so on, and iAAvs would 
stand to it as {AX@ to eiAw. Schneider had objected to iAvos 
before me and conjectured aides or efduyyos T éodwoe. 
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1321. ov pév 81) dirov éotly dd of woacbat spevyov, 
NEKTPOY TE OTEPéTaL NUGAi T Ex TUpToY EpwTos. 
aro of @cacOa is Hermann’s conjecture. The old 
vulgate admroppwcacOar is perfectly right, I think. The active 
pew is almost certainly found at 1204, avapowr, and the first 
aorist middle might be expected to have the active sense. 
(At 1257 avappdécacOar in intransitive use is read, but the 
MSS. have avappocecbar and I suspect the original was 
avappoec bau.) 
With the next line compare the pretty line of Musaeus : 


avy Brepapav 8 axtiow aéero tupads épdtav. 


And svpaos is used in a similar way several times in the 
Anthology. But our poet has used it as badly as usual, and 
spoilt a good metaphor. é«Adcae is the important word, it is 
breaking off a marriage that is condemned, and rupoov épwros 
is used as a mere periphrasis for épwra. The difference 
between épwros and épetwy is significant of the two poets’ 
scansion; Musaeus, like the other very highly polished late 
epic writers, always ends a line with a long syllable if he can ; 
our poet does not care about such niceties. 


ARTHUR PLATT. 





A HOMERIC IDIOM DEFENDED. 

























TILL quite recently it has been an unchallenged view that 
the optative with «ev or av was used by the Homeric poets in 
_ the same sense as a past tense of the indicative with the same 
_ particles. That there are many instances of this in the Alex- 
andrine text cannot be denied, and it is much harder to imagine 
how the idiom should have got into it if it is not Homeric, than 
it is to believe that it is genuine. The very distinguished 
critics who have lately called it in question do not appear to 
have considered the problem from that point of view. Nor do 
I understand their logic. Is it that an idiom which is not 
Attic cannot be Homeric, and therefore nai vi Kev &v0’ aé- 
_ Rovro is not Homeric Greek for “he would have perished ”? 
But if so we can equally well prove that «ev itself is not 
Homeric. And why not argue that an idiom which is not 
Homeric cannot be Attic? Because we learn Attic grammar 
first, and can never quite throw off its influence when we come 
to Homer; I know no better reason. 

__ But I for one should scarcely have taken pen in hand to 
defend the orthodox position if this had been all. What has 
long troubled me is the occurrence of this idiom twice with the 
present optative. That it should be found with the aorist seems 
much simpler and more natural and till quite lately I did 
grievously suspect the present. I think I may claim to have 
‘shewn that the aorist infinitive retains a very definite past 
sense in one idiom which has been lost to Attic, after ué\r@; 
it therefore is not surprising that we should find the aorist 
optative with a stronger past sense in Homer than it has in 
Attic. But the present optative is a very different affair. And 
Journal of Philology. vou. xxv1. 6 
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if the aorist was commonly used in this way we can easily 
understand that a couple of presents might have intruded by 
mistake into the Alexandrine text. 

Two considerations however favour strongly the belief that 
the present optative, though much rarer, is nevertheless genuine. 
In the first place these conditional clauses referring to past 
time are apt to get into confusion in many languages. Thus 
we find Burke himself writing: “Such a prodigy would have 
filled any common man with superstitious fears. He would 
exorcise that shapeless nameless form and by everything sacred 
would have adjured it to tell...” (Speech on the Nabob of 
Arcot’s Debts, paragraph 18). Here we actually have a present — 
thrust in between two aorists in a conditional sentence. There 
are instances also in Shakespeare. Again in French one always 
says Je seraits mort for I should have died; in such a case as 
Bourget, Cruelle Enigme, p. 129: “Si cette horrible aventure 
avait duré, je serais morte,” it is true that I should be (now) 
dead is logical, but it is not so with the following: “II serait 
mort de confusion s'il avait demandé sa route & qui que ce 
fat” (Cherbuliez, Amours Fragiles, p. 232). Then for Italian 
take Paradiso xv 127: “Saria tenuta allor tal maraviglia,” and 
compare XXVII 85 and xxx 77. The use of the present 
subjunctive for the pluperfect in Latin is similar, as Virgil 
Aeneid vil 691 and often in Plautus. Again Firdausi’s 
favourite guftt (thou wouldst have said) is like eos xe, 
but now and then he drops into gi,z, which is Néyous Ke 
properly ; Homer always says gains. Finally in Spanish such 
an idiom is the commonest thing in the world, indeed it is 
the regular (though not universal) construction; the most 
striking sentence I know to illustrate this is the following: 
“Huédlgome porque todavia sintiera pena y me dolieran mis 
carnes viéndolas despedazadas y tragar de aquellos que con 
tan buena voluntad lo hicieran, y yo mismo lo hiciera por no 
diferenciar de los de mi ser y dar con esto causa 4 ser sentido.” 
Lazarillo de Tormes, Segunda Parte, cap. iv (the earlier of the 
two second parts). 

Such confusion being then so common, why should it not be 
found in Homer ? 
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And the second consideration is this. The two passages in 
question are N 343, wada xe OpacuKapdu.os ein | ds TOTE ynOnoere 
Fidav Tovov ovd dxayo.to, and P 70, évOa Ke peta pépor krvTA 
revyea LlavOoidao | ’Atpeidns, ef pn ‘ror aydcoato PoiBos 
*Amdd\X@v. The two verbs ein and dépou are evidently excep- 
tional in one respect of great importance for this question ; 
they have no aorist of their own, and so it is not strange to 
find the present optative doing duty for the aorist. That it is 
no baseless speculation that a present may be used for an aorist 
when no proper aorist is to be had, can be shewn clearly by an 
examination of the optative as used in wishes. 

I find in my notes 105 pure optatives of this kind from the 
Odyssey, and I believe the list is pretty complete. It is neces- 
sary to divide them into two classes, those which express a 
wish vaguely referring to any (mostly future) time, and those 
which refer distinctly to the present. Thus ds amdXoTo Kal 
Gos is indefinite, eff @s 7Baouu is definite. As might be 
expected, we find the present of the optative used in the latter 
class; and as a matter of fact we find the aorist used in the 
former. Such phrases as ai ydp todo, Eeive, rérros TeTedeo- 
pévov ein may be included among the presents. Very rarely 
we find an aorist or pluperfect referring to past time; this is 
very clear in o 79: viv pnt eins, Bovydie, unre yévovo, and 
o 237: vevouev xehadds...reAvivto Sé yvia...(not “would that 
they might be some time reduced to that condition,” but 
“would that they were now in it”). I do not recollect any 
other instance of this use in Homer, but it is very significant, 
and I do not remember that it has yet found its way into the 
grammars. 

The present is very rare except with env. We have 
duvaiunv (= duvartos einv) at + 523, and 7Bdouw along with ein 
at € 468 and 503. The aorist of all sorts of verbs is on the 
other hand exceedingly common. 

Now let us look at the exceptions to the rule. There is no 
instance of an aorist used when the present would be expected, 
but there are several on the other side. 8 232, repeated in the 
probably spurious ¢ 10, yaXerds 7 ein kal aiovra péfou: 0 409, 
adap to pépoey dvaprakacas deddat: v 44, eippaivorte pre- 
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ceded by zromjoevav and evpouws and followed by owacevay and 
again ein: & 408, elev: 496, ein: o 141, aOeuiotuos ein | aA bye 
avyn Sdpa Seay Exo: v 64, olyorro, preceded by €Aovo and 
followed by Badou. Thus péfo1, édppaivorre and éyou, the only 
verbs among them which have aorists, either follow e/n and are 
so to say attracted into the present by it, or are mixed up with 
aorists so that there is no possibility of a mistake in the mean- 
ing arising from the incorrect present. The others are the 
often recurring env with one instance each of gépovey and 
olxorro, none of which have any aorist of their own. 

Are we not justified on a review of this evidence in saying 
(1) that the tenses of the optative are more differentiated in 
Homeric than in Attic Greek, and therefore that it is not in 
the least astonishing that aéXovTd xev should mean “ would 
have perished,” especially when we actually find py) yévoto 
meaning “would that thou hadst never been born,” and (2) that 
when a verb has no aorist of its own the present optative 
may be used instead, and therefore that it is not in the least 
astonishing to find gépou and ein at P 70 and N 343 instead of 
the aorist, especially when those two presents have actually 
appeared again doing duty for aorists in this other enquiry ? 
Here ends the main argument. But it may be as well to 
append a few remarks. 


(1) It is not very easy to say exactly which optatives 
express actual wishes. Thus I do not think éyous and favac- 
cous at a 402 can be called wishes; if we consider the preceding 
lines we should say they mean: “anyhow you can keep your 

possessions and reign over your own house.” Eurymachus 
certainly does not wish it. He goes on to express a wish in 
the next line in a very different tone. For my own part I 
should like to think that the optatives in the following lines 
were wishes: 


Secpol pev tpis Toacor atreipoves amis Exorer, 
ipets 8 eicopaoite Geol acai te Oéacvar, 
avtap éyov etdoum Tapa ypvoén ’Adpoditn. 
(6 340—342,) 
For as the aorist would then be the right tense it would be 
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a further bit of evidence against the lay of Demodocus. But I 
cannot think them an independent wish; they are a develop- 
ment of the preceding line, ai yap todo yévorro, and represent 
a sort of mixture between a wish and a statement of what 
would be the fact, a conditional sentence without cev. Exactly 
like this are the lines & 193 seqq. 

ein ev viv vow emi xpovov Huey edwd) 

noe wéOv yAuvKepov KrLoins évToabev éodcr, 

Saivucbar axéovt, ddrot 8 eri Fépyov Erotev: 

pnioiws Kev erecta K.T.D. 


No one can say this is a wish; it means “suppose we had 
food, etc.” 


(2) Some further evidence for the aorist use of jv and 
épepov. In a simile (P 495) we find jev when we should 
expect an aorist, though it may be possible to explain it other- 
wise; anyhow the fact remains that the only imperfect to be 
found in a simile in Homer is this word. In the phrase 
xepviBa 8 apudimroros tpoyow éréxyeve pépovca we should 
expect an aorist participle, but no doubt Homer is somewhat 
careless in such matters. At s 349 coi 8 ad roBi hépov 
clearly means “I have brought it,” and one would rather ex- 
pect an aorist. In 0 378 gépeo@ax occurs along with four aorists. 
M 96: dv “ApicBnbev dépov taro, “whom his steeds had 
borne.” II 669 and 679: gépwv = aorist participle. The 
phrase used of the divine sandals, ra piv épov jucv éd’ 
bypiv | 7d em’ aeipova yaiavy aua Tvoujo avéwow, is some- 
what strange, and perhaps not to be paralleled in Homer, but 
is repeated too often to allow of any suggestion of corruption. 
We should expect either a gnomic aorist or a present, and 
géper would have scanned just as well. To suppose that Homer 
would have used ¢épor in place of a gnomic aorist appears out 
of the question; and it ought to have been augmented besides. 
We must say that the past tense is due to the preceding past 
tense édycato, and is illogically attracted into it from the 
present, just as we find Xenophon writing émrNevoav eis Alyos 
motamovs avtiov THs Aaprpaxov: S.cetye 8 0 “EXAgjoTovtTos 
TavTn otadiovs ws TevTexaidexa, and amjdOe...eis AevKodppur, 
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évOa nv Apréwid0os iepov (Hellenica 11 i 21,11 ii 19). But the 
strongest instance of dépov is Hesiod, Opp. 657, 


évOa pé dnt 
my] ’ , , ’ ee 2 
dpv@ viknoavta pépew Tpirod wrTdéevta, 


where the epic idiom cries aloud for an aorist. 


(8) The frequency of the idiom here defended is strangely 
underrated. Goodwin talks of “four cases” and tries vainly to 
explain some others away, and actually in another place (§ 531) 
quotes N 343 and translates it wrong: “anyone who would 
then rejoice would be very stout-hearted,” whereas a moment’s 
reflection would have shewn (or would shew) him that it means 
“anyone who then should have rejoiced, would have been stout-. 
hearted.” One could not wish for a better illustration of the 
confusion naturally arising in sentences of the kind. The truth 
is that we are so habituated to Attic idiom that we come to 
Homer with our minds saturated with it and construe him 
accordingly so as to make nonsense of him; it is only in very 
glaring instances that the Homeric use of the optative is 
actually forced upon our attention. The following is a pretty 
full list of the instances. A 232, 4 yap av ’Arpeién viv torata 
AwBnoa.o, which must mean “else this had been thy last 
insult,’ A 272 payéouro, read payécaito, B 242=A 232, 
B 373, T@ Ke Tay’ nuvoee, I’ 53, yvoins Ke, “thou wouldst 
have discovered,” 220, gains xe, 223, av épiocese, not quite a 
certain instance, A 223, dy ridous, 290=B 373, A 429, xe 
gains, 539, Kev dvocatto, E 85, av yvoins, 311, Kev amoroiTo, 
388 ditto, K 171, xev cadéoeev, not a clear case, M 59, Kev 
éoBain, N 127, dv xev dvocaito, 343, see above, B 54, Kev 
mapatexTyvaito, not clear, O 697, gains xe, P 70, see above, 
366, xe gains, 399, « dvdcarto, T 90, adda Ti Ke péEarps ; 
Q, 565, Ke Train, 566, av AadOo1, 567, Ke peToyAiocee, a 254, 
kev édein, y 124, xe pains, 8 64, xe Téxovev, not clear, e 74, Ke 
Onnoatto Kal tepPbein, 0 177, kev rev&eve, which considering 
the context surely means “could have made,” 280, xe ridocro, 
not clear, 1 242, dv oyAloceav, v 87, Kev awaptnoeev, T 569, 
Ke yévoito, Which must mean “would have been,” considering 
the previous clause. It is difficult to avoid taking tis x’ dtovro 
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at y 12 in the same way; if we must so take it, it is another 
instance of an incorrect use of the present. It is also at least 
possible that ein at yr 184 means “it would have been.” 

The number of lines in which the optative aorist may with 
great advantage be so construed is so great that I will only 
refer toa few. At 6 167 of kev dXadxKovev KaKxoTnTa should be 
construed “who would in that case have defended him”; at 
8 205 it is perhaps better to construe Fei7ro: cal péEeve “as a 
wise man would have said and done in your place” than 
“would say and do,’ at v 392 yévoiro considering the context 
seems better taken in the same way. But the two phases of 
thought melt so insensibly into one another that in passage 
after passage it is impossible to decide which is the better 
rendering, and one has to acquiesce again in the remark of 
Haupt, that the first stage is to translate, the second to see 
that translation is impossible. 


(4) Up to the present I have assumed the idiom to be not 
Attic. But was it not? Look at these passages: Aristophanes 
Knights 413: 4) warn y av dropaydanrtds oitodpevos TocovTos 
éxtpageinv. (Mr Merry quotes Homer on the subject and 
Plato Apology 33 ©, but the last passage is quite inconclusive 
and proves nothing.) Aristophanes it may be said was a 
poet and constrained by verse, but what of the orators? 
Antipho 126: éy@ pév ody raés av ériBovrAevcaips ait, ei py 
Kat émeBovrevOnv wim avtov; Lysias 154: ot8 of marae 
mrovato. Soxodvres civar akia Adyou Eeyore av éEeveyxeiv. 
Lycurgus 167: cai taév TeTpayyévar ot ToLodTOL av pweTdoyoter. 
The first and last of these three sentences seem to me to be 
clear instances of an aorist optative used where the correct 
mood would be the indicative. May be it is only an accident, 
and the authors would have corrected the words had their 
attention been called to them; that shews how liable such 
accidents are to arise. The instance from Lysias is not perhaps 
quite conclusive. 

Two other passages might be quoted, but wrongly so in my 
opinion though I do not know whether I shall find any one to 
agree with me. They are Isaeus 1 § 22: ey roivwy mavtas 
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av otal opmoroyjoar buds @s ovK av Tomncapevos AANOV 
oiKeLoTepov euov Tromoait av. And Lycurgus 159: Katrou ye 
eTrexeipnoey ElTreiy WS OVK av ToTE UTTOmEivaL TOV Ay@va TOUTOY 
guvElo@s éEavT@ ToLodTov TL SiaTrempayywévm. Now in oratio 
recta tromoatto and brropetvar would be évouncato and wré- 
pevveyv ; the optative, I fancy, is due simply to their being in 
oratio obliqua. Compare Xenophon Hellenica Iv vil 4: 6 8é 
"Aynoltronls ei@v OTe ef pev péAdOVTOS avTodD éuBadrew 
oeioeve, where Mr Manatt says that the optative “can scarcely 
be correct,” and tries to get out of the difficulty in a way I 
confess I cannot understand ; I think that ceicese is a perfectly 
natural change from écescev and that the only strange thing 
is that we do not find such a change very often. Similarly I 
feel sure that those grammarians are mistaken who deny the 
possibility of a gnomic aorist in the infinitive in oratio obliqua, 
as at Ajax 1083; Antigone 478 exhibits an aorist participle of 
the same kind. 


(5) It would be possible to consider that Aéyo. xe in 
Homer corresponds to édeyev ay and eizrou xe to elev av. 
Such a distinction does appear to hold in Herodotus (Postgate 
on av with historic tenses in Cambridge Philological Transactions 
vol. ili, p. 61). But if this were so we should surely have more 
numerous examples in Homer of the present optative against 
the aorist, and at P 70 dépox clearly corresponds to #veyxer, 
not épepev. 


ARTHUR PLATT. 








ON CICERO PRO CLUENTIO, §§ 115, 116. 


ONE of the most powerful arguments employed by the 
prosecuting counsel in the case of Cluentius was that in 
previous trials of other persons his guilt had been decided again 
and again. And accordingly Cicero felt it vital to the success 
of his defence to show that none of these decisions constituted 
what Roman phrase called a praeiudiciwm against his client. 

One of the cases cited by the accuser was that of P. Septi- 
mius Scaeuola, a cwdex in the trial of Oppianicus, and suspected 
of having been bribed by Cluentius to vote for the condemna- 
tion of that defendant. Scaeuola was condemned under the 
lex de repetundis for malversation in Apulia; cf. pro Cluentio 
§ 117 ‘Scaeuola condemnatus est aliis criminibus, frequentissi- 
mis Apuliae testibus’: but the court in fixing the penalty (lites 
aestimatio) took into account his conduct in the trial of Oppi- 
anicus, and a ‘capital’ penalty was awarded ‘omni contentione 
pugnatum est ut lis haec capitis aestimaretur.’ Cicero meets 
this argument of the prosecuting counsel by denying plumply 
that a litis aestimatio was a iudiciwm; ‘profertur id quod tudiciwm 
appellart non potuit, P. Septimio Scaeuolae litem eo nomine 
esse aestimatam.’ And he supports this denial in a short argu- 
mentative passage which I will quote entire. 

“Cuius rei quae consuetudo sit, quoniam apud homines peri- 
tissimos dico, pluribus verbis docere non debeo. numquam 
enim ea diligentia, quae solet adhiberi in ceteris iudiciis, eadem 
reo damnato adhibita est. in litibus aestimandis fere iudices 
aut, quod sibi eum, quem semel condemnarunt, inimicum putant 
esse, si quae in eum lis capitis inlata est, non admittunt, aut, 
quod se perfunctos iam esse arbitrantur, cum de reo iudicarunt, 
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neglegentius attendunt cetera. itaque et maiestatis absoluti 
sunt permulti, quibus damnatis de pecuniis repetundis lites 
maiestatis essent aestimatae, et hoc cottidie fieri uidemus, ut reo 
damnato de pecuniis repetundis, ad quos peruenisse pecunias 
in litibus aestimandis statutum sit, eos idem! iudices absoluant : 
quod -cum fit, non iudicia rescinduntur, sed hoc statuitur, 
aestimationem litium non esse iudicium.” 

In the third sentence the words ‘non admittunt’ can only 
mean what they are generally understood to mean, ‘do not- 
allow the ‘capital’ penalty, or in other words, exercise their 
choice of alternative sentences in favour of the accused. This 
involves the supposition that the most skilful of advocates 
starts in his task of minimising the importance of a severe 
litis aestimatio by suggesting that a large number of these 
assessments of penalty are too mild! Such maladroitness is 
conceivable, but in itself hardly credible. Let us see if it is 
necessary to assume it. 

In the first place no parallel, so far as I know, has been 
adduced for the use of ‘non admittunt.’ Whether it jars on 
his sense of Latinity, each scholar must decide for himself; cer- 
tainly it affects mine uncomfortably. In any case it is not the 
regular phrase for the action of a court in imposing less than 
the maximum penalty; remittere would be expected, as in 
Livy 3. 58. § 10 ‘ipso remittente Verginio ultimam poenam.’ 

Again, the statement in question does not only appear to be 
malapropos as argument and unusual as Latin, but to conflict 
with probability and disagree with what we know of human 
nature. The zudices, Cicero tells us, have condemned an accused 
and are under the impression that they have thus turned him 
into a personal enemy. It is proposed by the prosecutor that 
he should be punished ‘capitally’ (lis capitis inlata est). If 
the zudices accept this, they are safe; their enemy is no longer 
in Rome. But according to the text and its interpreters they 
decline to accept it and impose a lighter sentence. Why? 

There is yet another proof, which appears to be itself decisive 
that this is not the meaning of Cicero. He says ‘quem semel 





1 eos idem Baiter, eosdem the codices. The slight alteration is necessary: ef. 
pro Rabirio Postumo § 36. 


ON CICERO PRO CLUENTIO, § 115, 116. gI 


condemnarunt.’ A iudex argues very naturally as follows: ‘I 
have condemned this man once: he is now my enemy. Why 
should I spare him to my own peril? litem capitis aestimabo.’ 
What sense or relevance there is in semel with the ordinary in- 
terpretation, I completely fail to discover. I cannot then resist 
the conclusion that the text gives the opposite meaning to that 
intended by Cicero, and that we must write non REmittunt. 

For the sake of clearness I subjoin a brief sketch of the 
argument. ‘The case of Septimus Scaevola is quoted against 
us. It is irrelevant, A litis aestimatio is not a legal decision, as 
iudices of your legal knowledge are well aware. A court never 
_ gives the same conscientious attention when assessing a penalty 
as in trying an accused. Mostly, they refuse to mitigate the 
extreme penalty because they do not wish to expose themselves 

to the vengeance of one whom they regard as already their 
enemy, or they think that their duty ended when they found the 
_ prisoner guilty, and so they do not attend properly to what 
follows. Hence we find that persons who, when tried and con- 
demned for repetundae, have been sentenced as if they had 
been guilty of mazestas, have notwithstanding been acquitted 
of maiestas when brought to trial on that charge; and we find 
_ cases where, after a man has been condemned for repetuwndae 
and it has been declared in the litis aestimatio that certain 
persons have shared his illicit gains, these persons have been 
_ formally tried and acquitted by the same court which had 
declared them guilty.- These cases do not prove iudicia are 
upset, but only that a lites aestimatio is not a iudiciwm. Simi- 
larly in Scaeuola’s case. He was tried on an entirely different 
charge, which was proved by a crowd of witnesses. Every stone 
_ was turned to secure a ‘capital’ penalty. But no one ever 
dreamed that he had been tried for the offences referred to in 
the litis aestimatio; otherwise some of his numerous enemies 
would have prosecuted him under the same law as Cluentius. 


J. P. POSTGATE. 
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Hom. T 79. 


e , \ \ ’ F: > \ ” 
ETTAOTOS MeV KANOV AKovEemEV* OVSE EoLKED 
UBBarrew* Yarerrov yap... 


The historic difficulty of the passage admits of a simple 
solution, Whereas previous interpretations appear to have 
assumed that ovdé govxey means ‘and it is not fair, ‘nor is 
it good,’ I take od dé ovxev to be a direct antithesis to the pre- 
ceding clause. Agamemnon is apologising for keeping his seat 
(on account of his wound) instead of standing up to speak 
(v. 77); he asks that even though he sits, his words may be 
received with no less attention than usual: ‘It would have 
been better if I could have stood up; a speaker is best heard 
in that position: but I trust you will not interrupt me (although 
I keep my seat), for noise is embarrassing to the most practised. 
orator. How natural is the form of the sentence may be seen 
even from the few examples I have noted lately: Alciphr. iii. 
37 Kadov ev yap arreipatov eivar THV...6T@ Oe... A. P. X. 68 
KadOV géev aoTvyddecpmov eyewv voov: et 8 ap avayKn...Schol. 
Aesch. Ag. 1026 xarov pev pr teipabjvar Sovrcias: et Se 
meip@ro T1s,...Antiphon 141. 15 HdicTov pév...e¢ © apa.... 

lov dé éotkev = ovK Eoixev Sé, in direct opposition to pév: cf. 
E 138, O 25, 433, v 214, @ 152, 184; Simonid. A. P. vii. 251 


ov 6€ TeOvact Oavovtes = Gavovtes & ov TeOvac. 


1 JT have often wished an enquiry as ot Bovdduevos dé, ovdey 8’ jHocor, 
might be made into the use of uév and ow pév in the Attic of the Orators. 
6é after od and mj, including Homer Perhaps some analysis may exist, but 
and Herodotus, and such combinations _I do not know it. 
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Simonid. 159. Tryphon (Boisson. Anecd. It. p. 274) ”Eveoe 
dé Kai év tats ovdAd\aBais vrepBata TeToijxKaciv, ws Kal 
Semovidns év émiypappace “Epyny tovde avéOnxe Anuntprios 
bpO.a © ovK év rpobvpots. avti Tod ovx dpa dé. The attempts 
at restoration by Bergk and others (P. L. ul. p. 502) neglect 
the ‘hyperbaton even in syllables’ which the line is quoted 
to exemplify. Tryphon’s point was the division of the word 
avéOn—xev thus: 

‘Eppnv tovd avé@n Anpunrpios ‘OpOcadov Kev 

év mpobuvpous 
and the words avti rod ovK« dpOva Sé are a stupid addition by a 
later hand. “Op@:adov luckily occurs, CIG 2338, 48, Fick 
Personenn. p. 131. 

We see now, therefore, what might have been suspected, 
that Ennius was not without Greek warrant for his saxo cere 
comminuit brum; but that is inexcusable clumsiness, if not 
mere pedantic imitation like his use of do, cael, gau, on the 
analogy of 60, xpi, 7. With Simonides—though the ugliness 
is very painful in a poet of so fine a taste—it is yet an honest 
expedient for getting the full name naturally into the verse: 
it was his aim to preserve as nearly as possible the simplicity? 
of a prose inscription. 

The intractability? of proper names gave license to unusual 
devices: sometimes, for instance, the metre was adapted to 
them, as by Parthenios (Hephaest. p. 9), Simonid. 155, 112, 
148 (A. P. xiii. 19, 26, 28), Parmenon A. P. xiii. 18; some- 
times they were distributed between two lines, as "Apsoto— 
yetrwy by Simonid. 131, ’AoAAC—Swpos by Nicomachus 
(Hephaest. p. 26), Au—runculeia by Catull. 61. 83; or short 
syllables were lengthened, frequently in Tragedy as in Epic, so 
A. P. vii. 574 "Aya@ovirg, ix. 662 "Ayabia, 704 >AcKdntrio- 
dorov. Sophocles wrote ’ApyéAews for "ApyéAaos, with a naive 
explanation of his reason, ApyéXews—nv yap ocvppetpov Ode 
réyeww (P. L. u. p. 243). Cf. Archestratos (Ath. 284 e). 

1 Aeschylus was fortunate in being iv. 12 (to which Dr Jackson calls my 
able to write Alcxvdov Evdopiwvos attention) are an interesting commen- 


"AOnvaiov rbd€ KevOer o7jma.... tary. 
2 Martial ix. 11 and Ov. ex Ponto 
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It is a distress to me to have convicted Simonides of so 
grave a lapse; but I shall not cease to think of him as the 
highest type in poetic art, as Pheidias in plastic, of Athenian 
purity of style. 


HERMESIANAX (Ath. 597 b). 


The poem of Hermesianax—of which the argument is that 
even the most distinguished! literary and scientific men have 
not been proof against the influence of women—is thoroughly 
characteristic of its school, and its natural difficulty is increased 
by the state in which it comes to us. Kaibel might have 
recorded more conjectures; but does not appear to have known 
the very useful variorum edition of Bailey 1839, in which 
I find several notions of my own anticipated. Having called 
attention to this commentary, I am enabled to be briefer. 

v. 3. Orpheus sailed to the stern place 0a Xapwv axonv 
EdXKeTat eis AkaTov Wuyas oiyowevwv. Valckenaer conj. dxpny, 
but since no meaning can be found in this, many other epithets 
have been suggested, none accounting for the MS., and I have 
as vainly tried to find one. I believe now that the mysterious 
word was no adjective at all, but an adverb, figuring in the 
jargon of Leaiphanes, in whose person Lucian satirizes the 
vicious affectation of a recondite vocabulary. One of the 
phrases put into his mouth is (ii. 328) the unknown dpaydnv: 
another (335) is Aewiavy cvpovowv aySnv eri thy apynv. Most 
of the adverbs in -dnv (Pollux vi. 175, Lobeck Path. i. 408) 
are very rare, and of those known many (as aiyénv, cataiySny, 
mpotpoxatalydnv, aptayonv, avapiydnv, cvppiydnv, évadrdray- 
dnv, éridpomadny, wréySnv, TrorpiySnv, HUySnv) are found first 
or only in Alexandrian writers, whose affection for them is 
unmistakable. 

The line then, as I believe, should be €v@a Xapov adydnv 
éd\xeTal els aKatov ~uyas oiyouévwv. The mythological idea 
is interesting to those who remember the part played now 
by Charon in the popular imagination; he is the god of death, 


1 Aeschylus is conspicuous by his absence. 
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haling? his victims by the hair. The classical tradition presents 
him but seldom in this character; it is filled by Oavatos 
(Eur. Alc. 24) or “Asdns (Alc. 268, Soph. Ant. 809). We find 
Charon calling impatiently for his passengers to embark, 
Timotheos fr. 6 (Bergk ul. p. 621), Eur. Alc. 261, (Leon. 
Tar. A. P. vii. 731 naréer pw’ efs “AiSnv Oavatos, Nicet. Eugen. 
iii, 214 xadet yap o TXovtTwy Katw); but such phrases as the 
following hardly come to the surface until late: A. P. vil. 671 
mavra Xapwv amdnote, ti Tov véov dpracas avtws; 603. xvi. 
385 ad’ ov 5é TodTov HpTacev Xapwv. Nicet. Eugen. ii. 172 
Xdpov...apaptaces. A. P. xi. 133 viv bpiv 0 Xdpwv érendy- 
AvGe. The only other earlier example that I know is instructive. 
In Lucian i. 344 Pluto orders Hermes to drag men down, 
katacracov, 346 Kataora. When (631) the rich tyrant de- 
clines to get on board, Clotho says efAxerte avTov...635 xal 
av 8é, 6 ‘Eph, cvpet adtov elow Tov todos. But Antiphanes 
86. 3 says Tods yAtyouévous b€ Shy KatTacTa Tod cKédoUS 
amavtas 0 Xdpwv éri TO TopOueiov 7 aye. That is slang 
language. 

Some may care to trace through Virg. A. vi. 298 and 
Dante Inferno iii. 82 sqq. the same development of Charon’s 
functions in the distempered fancies of Benvenuto Cellini 
i. 84, 

v.10. Hesiod came to Helicon, évOev 6 y ’Hoinv py@pevos 
*Ackpaikny TON Errabev, Tacas 5é NOywv aveypatyato BiBXovs 
...What is wacas? It cannot mean 6das, ‘whole books of 
Catalogues.’ Perhaps it is a mistake for some other adjective 
(cf. v. 45), but I suggest meioas dé ‘when he had won her, 
)( pv@pevos ‘whilst he was wooing her.’ zefcas is special 
in this sense: Eur. Hl. 718, Aesch. P. V. 580, Trag. fr. adesp. 
402, A. P. v. 127. 

v. 61 of Euripides : 


\ x \ a \ IN / ” 
gnul Sé Kal Kelvov Tov ael mepudaypévoy avdpa 
Kal TavT@Y ploos KT@MEVOY EK TUVOYOV 


> Lal r 
Tacas audi yuvaikas vo cKoNoto TUTévTA 
Ul NV > > , > > i 
To£ov vuKtepivas ovK atrobéa@ ddvvas: 


1 See for example Garnett, Greek Folk Songs, pp. 113—119. 
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arra Maxnédovins macas Katevicato Navpas 
> / , >) / 4 
aiyetwv peOerrev S “Apyérew Tapinv. 
elooxe <tTow> Saiuewv, Evpuridn, etpet ddreOpov 
audi Biov otuyvay avtiacayTt KUVev. 


The vu«tepival ddvvat have generally been supposed to mean 
the tortures of love: but since they are given, apparently, as 
the cause of his removal to Macedonia, I incline to think they 
mean rather the troubles of his unsuccessful marriage; for 
Thom. Mag. attributes his migration to this cause : tiv évtedOev 
Ln dbépwv aicyivyny cKaTTopevos ITO TOV Kwou@doTraay eis 
Makxedoviay amfpe: cf. Suid. s. v. Edpiidns, Philodem. quoted 
by Nauck Trag. Fr. p. 427. But in neither case can Euripides, 
the notorious misogynist, be said to have suffered about every 
woman in the world, tacas audi yuvaixas. That phrase must 
belong to the description beginning tov ael...; and it is now 
evident that «al...yuvaixas is one clause. éx, therefore, gives 
the reason for the unpopularity he acquired (as eg. Menand. 
625 é« devdwrlas xatéBeTo picos); some attitude towards the 
whole sex. What that must be we know—either hatred or 
abuse; and this brings me to my reading, cai travtwv picos 
Kt@pevov! €E bAaKk@v Tacas audi yvvaixas. I was interested 
to find that Casaubon had attempted to get the same sense 
with é« daxéwv, ‘omnium odium sibi conflavit ex maledictis 
in omnes mulieres. After the manner of his school, Herme- 
sianax writes in a compressed allusive style, assuming literary 
knowledge in his audience. His meaning, as I understand it, 
may be expressed by an expansive paraphrase : ‘ even Huripides 
the recluse or the shunner of women, whose railings against 
the whole sex were so constant? as to make him universally 
disliked—even he married, and, having married unhappily, 
could not put away the fret for his misadventure, but wandered 
through Macedonia....’ 

aiyetwv I agree with Kaibel in thinking a corruption of 
some participle—apyevwyv more probably than my first notion, 
aitifwv or aitevov. ’AwdiSiov is an unknown name: it should 


1 Similarly éx cod Aesch. Cho. 990 is an error for é€ ov. 
2 Cf. Hippol, 660, 
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be ’Appidaiou or ApptBaiov, according to Suidas s. v. Edpuriéns: 
both are well-known Macedonian names, and I should suppose 
Herm. used one or other in some form, ’Appid/ov or ’AppiBiov. 


ATHENAEUS (ed. Kaibel). 


97 f mpocémraice NOW Kal THY KYHuNV Edvoe: ‘bruised’ 
is the meaning—éxXace (schol. Ar. Ach. 1179) or édvyice ? 

98 e So many of these affected words are placed by 
Lucian in the mouth of his Leaiphanes that it is possible he 
may afford a little help towards tovs 7)Acoxpets o1ov...Leaxiph. 2 
having ypieoOar To 7ALoKaés and 6 oiv dé Odov imvoKah, the 
word may perhaps be »Avoxaels or irvoKaets. 

104b for Geoyoviar cf. 338 a, Amphis fr. 9. 

176c Hedylus v. 7 nirec & 7 for 87). 

209 a for épewy Wilam. reads épiwv. I see no objection in 
form to épedv from éped, as Nuva, adovpyyn: but the thing 
meant may have been something else, as «pear. 

348e Macho v. 5 yupvafouevovs Tév perpaxiwy Tapa TO 
mip. Porson conj. mapa T® Tupi: but map srupi is Epic, 
Hom. 7 154, Xenophan. (Ath. 54 e), Callim. fr. 494, Theocr. 
vii. 66; read here taév perpaxicxwv (Meineke) wpos To mip 
according to the Attic use, as 7pds TO Pas, THY elAnY, TOV HALOD, 
TO geAnviov: see for example Blaydes Ar. Ach. 751, Vesp. 772. 

351 b pove 57) (Meineke) ove épn tpoonKery Tepi wovorKns 
Aareiv (for wovw é) solves all the difficulty. 

453f read cai tpitov povov y pets 

nT* apa gyow Ti TO TéTAapTOY av; povor 
l@Ta, WéuTTOV Ov,... 
for #7 apa dnow To TéTapTov T avd povor. 
508c¢ ovd ws [dca tadta] Oavpacréos. 
530e Phoenix Coloph., of Ninos 
v. 4 ds ove 18 aotép odduforv &edéfnTo. 


It occurred to me that this might stand for ds ov« IS date 
ovdé vev €difyTo, in allusion to the famous line in the Odyssey 
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a 3 TroAdGv § avOporrwr ide dotea Kal voov éyvw (applied by 
Heliod. ii. 22). 

This would be appropriate enough; but so undoubtedly 
would be ds ov ide fdr aorép’, ovd édifnro ‘never in his life 
' beheld a heavenly body nor desired to’: cf. Eunap. fr. 37 (Suid. 
s.v. Tiywaotos), Ath. 273 c d, 520 a, 526 b, 528 f, Plut. Pericl. 27. 
—datépos wvdpos of the sun, Critias 1. 35 Nauck p. 772. 

ovo’ idety édi€nTo I do not think probable; it is hardly good 
Greek to repeat the verb: the way they write is Straton. Com. 
1. 33 ov pavOava...tovT@y ovdév, ovdé Bovropat, Ar. Plut. 551 
ovxY ovpos TodTO TrémrovOev Bios..., oVSé ye wéArXeL. Menand. 99 
nv & ov qovnpos, ovd édcxovv. 'Thuc. i. 70. 8 pyre avtods 
exe novylav pHnTE Tovs Gdrovs avOpwrrovs éav. Andoc. I. 135 
ovUTE avTOS AnreTal...oUTE Huds éaoe. Lucian i. 124 pyre 
auTnv écBioveay pte TO...emiTpéTovaeay. 


v.18 éyw 8 oxdcov éraica yoKoo’ Herca 
<yoKooo &wxa yaotpi> yoKdo’ npacOnp. 
éraica Kaibel for édarca rightly: Amphis 8 ive, rai€e- 
Ovntés o Bios. Anth. Append. u. 405. 5 raitov, tpvdycor, 
fjcov. My supplement is a synonym for yoxoo’ épayoy émidv 
te (suggested by Kaibel), which is the sense required (A. P. 
vu. 325, Ath. 336a). For the phrase cf. Theognis 915 «ovzrote 
yaotpt cirov...€didov, Cratin. 317 écO1e kai of yaotpi Sidov 
xapw =yaotpt yapifecOar (e.g. Theognis 920, Timon in Ath. 
279 f), as opyn xapiv Sovs Soph. O. C. 855 = Oup@e yapifouevos 
El. 331, yrAeoon yapiferOar Eur. Or. 1522, yAwoons yapw 
Hes. Op. 707, Aesch. Cho. 265. S0dvac is commonly so used with 
ux, genio indulgere, bona facere, Jahn Persius p. 205 (Eur. 
Cycl. 338 thy 8 eunv wuxnv eyo ov twavcopuar Spav ev, Diocles 
Com. 14 dyafov ti tH uyn Tabcdv. Alexis 25. 5 yalpmpev 
Ews Everts THY Wuyny Tpéperv...11 ees & bo’ av hayys te Kal 
mins mova’ omrodds 5é TadXa,...), Hor. C. iv. 7. 19 cuncta manus 
avidas fugient heredis, amico quae dederis animo (tH iry 
aux). Simonid. 85. 14 wuy7y rév dyabdrv...yvapifopevos, Anth. 


1 In Pseudo-Phocyl. 21 the sugges- jr’ <ddANov> édogs* for ujr’ (or pir’ 
tion which Bergk did not adoptis the _ofv) ddixoiyra édogs. 
right one, uy7 ddixety €8éNals <adrés>, 
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Append. iii. 100 (Ath. 336 d) wiév, ayév, kai Tavta Ta oye 
dduev. Theocr. xvi. 24 Fritzsche 76 pwév Wuyd ro d€ Kai Tit 
Sodvar aoddv. Anth. Append. ii. 625. 5 perédax’ éwavtod 
Tavta TH Wwuyn xara. Eur. Supp. 886 oxrnpa tH dices 
Sid0vs. Hor. C. iii. 12. 1 Orelli. 

I hope now that in the true Oriental sentiment Aesch. 
Pers. 842 the MS. will no longer be suspected, yaiper’ év 
Kakots duws oyn Siddvtes HSovnv Kal” tywépayv xré. (Plaut. 
Casin. 784 facite vostro animo volup), where Pauw’s yuynv... 
ndov7 is commonly adopted—even by Weil, though a French- 
man has the same expression as the text, s’en donner a cour 
pore. 

577 e Macho As opodp nodéws 


a a , \ tL 
cyxelv pact kvicOjvat te Tov Anpuntptov 


(for xvno@jvar), as Theocr. iv. 59, Lucian iii. 308, is a simple 
correction I am not the first to make. 7déws éyewv Tevos Macho 
Ath. 581c, Alexis 216 éuavrod, Hippocr. ili, 481 ovédé yap 
TOT@Y peTa TpoPHs ndéws etyov. Possibly in Iambl. V. P. 254 
Ilv@aydpou 7déws eixov, where Cobet Coll. Crit. 403 would 
read <zpds> IIvOayépav. 


578c Macho »v. 12 


mavu © evTpocwros ovaa Kal KaTAaTAHKTLK) 
, ‘et 
ToNXovs épactas Kal Toritas Kat Eévous 
a f / 
14 ety’, ofs dmou mept <THS> yvvatKos Tis NOYOS 
/ Ze Ay lh id \ 

yévoiTo, paviav thy MédXutTav ws KadjV 
épackoy eivat 


v. 14 for &youo’ ozrov... 


580e Macho v. 64 cai Nayapov or Natrapov for NeTrapor. 

580f Macho v. 74—5 is misunderstood by Kaibel: tas ds 
= Tovs yolipovs = Ta aidoia. Cf. also Herodas viii. 7. 

582a Macho v. 51 Kai pirnoor, ei Oédevs is wrongly altered 
by the editors after Musurus to e¢ 0édev, as will be seen from 
Herodas viii. 6, 14, Soph. El. 585. 

639 d Speaking of festivals on which masters take the 
place of their slaves, entertaining them etc., Ath. says K@ou dé 
Tovvavtioy Spacw; ws iotopes Maxapeds év tpita Kwaxdr: 


7—2 
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vd \ a ed , n > / y Ie | \ 
drav yap TH Hpa Ovwow, Sodrdo1 ov Trapayivovta émi TH 
evwyiay (similarly 262). 606 cai PirXapyov eipynKévac: 
fo) x TA e (id 
coupint pmodvor pev ehevOepou iEepoepyot, 
avipac. TpocKevorow édevpov auap Exovtes* 
SovrAwv 8 ovtis waymav éeoépyetar ovd nBacov. 


One word at any rate I can restore, dvdpace mpovvei- 
Kototv: it is interesting to find in a Coan matter a word used 
by Herodas iui. 12,65. The exact point of the line, however, 
still remains obscure. Musurus plausibly enough conj. éXev- 
Oepov auap. I suspect éyovtes should be dyovres (a frequent 
error), ‘bringing to them’ as Soph. Ant. 1330 repuiay ayov 
apépav. Otherwise the dative may be governed by an adjective 
that é\evpor represents, as évnpiOwor, or cvvjpiOwov (Apollonid. 
A. P. vii. 389. 3 téscapas ods *Aidao cuvypiOpov Aprracev 
juap), ‘keeping a day in common with. Conjectures for 
couvpint may be found in FHG Iv. p. 442 Miiller—The author 
cannot be PyAapyos. Meineke conj. ®intav: perhaps Pa- 
AatKopr. 


ANTHOLOGIA. 
Ve 


30. 3. nv pév yap TO ydpaypa hépys, piros, odte Oupw- 
pos 
év tociv, } Te Kvwv év mpoOdpas Séderar. 
nv & érépws €XOns, kal o KépBepos. 


This I suggest for ovte xdwv. The dog would be there as a 
matter of course—they were kept by meretrices as well as by 
other people (Burm. Ovid 1. p. 461); the point one would 
expect to be that in this case he is tied up. Cf. Ar. Lys. 1215 
evrAaBeicbar tHhv kvva. Theocr. xv. 43 Trav Kiv éow Kaddecor. 
Apollodor. Com. 14 (111. p. 293 Kock) ‘when you enter a 
friend’s house, 0 @uvpwpds idapos mpatrov éoTw, 7) KV@V — 
éonve kal mpoonrGe. Alciphr. iii. 47 ‘ With the dawn it 
seemed to be safe, for by this time the watch-dogs, who had 
set upon me, were sure to have been tied up, oi«o: wavTa@s 
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édédevTo, dogs being chained by day, and loosed at night (Xen. 
Anab. v. 8. 24). A joke in Plut. Mor. 633 a ‘Come in.” ‘If 
you will first tie up the —harp, av mpa@tov thv KiOdpav 
dynons. 

49. mpos & térXos (Plut. Lycurg. et Num. 4) is an 
emendation already suggested by Jacobs for tdyos. In xi. 328 
on the same theme we have eds xownv Kimpu. 


VI. 


352 Erinna (Bergk PL i11. p. 143). 


AéEatdrXay yeipav Tade ypdupata’ Adore IIpouabed, 
évte Kal avOpwrror tiv omarol codiar" 

TavTav yav éTrvuws Tav TapOévoyv daTis éyparver, 

ai Kaddav troréOnn’, Hs K Ayabapyis bra. 


v. l. éEaradav (sic). Aé£o is not in place, for the epigram, 
though written for a picture, is not the dedicatory inscription 
but another, laudatory of the artist’s skill. The work, as the 
schol. given by Diibner remarks, is compared to that of 
Prometheus, who moulded living men out of clay; as Antip. 
Sid. A. P. ix. 724, writing of Myron’s cow, exclaims 7 p’ o 
IlpopnOeds ovyi povos, wrAaTTELs <S'> Eurvoa Kai ot, Mipor. 
It is clear therefore that yecp@v means the skilled hands of the 
artist, handiwork or -workmanship being frequent poetical 
senses of yeip and yeipes. We require an epithet. It cannot be 
atanav. But dmadradv (Hecker Comm. de Anth. p. 353) is 
not more possible. dzradai yeipes is never said but in a purely 
physical sense, Hom. ¢ 151, Dion. Chrys. 1. p. 281, by Sappho 
78, Timocles 22, Alexis 48, A. P. v. 129. 4, Eust. 551. 6, of the 
delicate hands of women. The epithets I find are miras manus 
Propert. ili. 3. 2, Sacdarén yelp A. P. ix. 826, xvi. 119 v. L., 
0 dardaroyerp vi. 204, yAadupas yepds Theocr. Hp. 7. 5 ‘ nice 
touch, duepnro A. P. xvi. 265, dxpar 182 ‘consummate, dxpa 
codpai 262, copai radduar Nicochares fr. 2, cophs xepos épya 
Anth. Append. ii. 402. 3, Eur. Alc. 359, copfjs dyadpa xetpds 
Eur. fr. 125, eiul Mé6n ro yrAvppya codis yepos A. P. ix. 752 
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(as in xvi. 283 a dancer has copa yeipov Saxtvda, and panto- 
mimes are yeipocogo), ceio BonOos yeipos dyad ayabijs 
tedfev éais mpariow (where ayadpa cops might be looked 
for) Anth. Append. i. 247b. It will be seen that we do not 
want é& Conjectures dispensing with it are evmadduor, 
daidareadv : but the MSS. and the perplexity of the scribes will 
be accounted for by d0fa7ardav or dSepEarrarav—either might 
be supported by A. P. xvi. 148 coos tis avip Kaper Sevvos 
annbas tevEato kal Brepdpwv kai tpaTidov ararnyv. Apoll. 
Rhod. i. 765 xeivous y eicopowy axéous Wevdor0 Te Oupor,... 
A. P. ix. 505 wedderar ofOarpors, 734, 739, 604. Similar 
compounds that exist are dpevamrdrns (which should be restored 
with Burges to Aesch. Supp. 863), yuyardrns, brvardrns, 
Eevarrdrns, opxatratys: pireEardtns may be added to the 
Lexicons from Asclepiad. A. P. v. 164. 


Vit 


In the lemma read ov« adypnotov ovd avwdery, AAN Hoat 
te Kal... for ANadjoat Te kal... This aorist occurs Anacreon 
148 (Pollux i. 98 q. v.), Heliod. x. 32, paraphrase of Opp. 
*[Eeur. i. 27. The Lexicons give only Ephipp. 6. 5, Ael. WV. A. 
x. 48. 


18. 3. eidnoes “AAKpava, AUpns éXaTHpa Aaxkaivns, 
éEoyov wv Movoéwy évvé apiOuos exer 


(for ov) ‘eminent among those included in the Muses’ number, 
z.e. among the 9 Lyric poets (A. P. ix. 184, 571, Append. iii. 73): 
et lyrici vates numero sunt Mnemosynarum Auson. Idyll. xi. 30, 
the text of which is hereby confirmed. Nine women-poets also 
were canonised according to the number of the Muses (A. P. 
ix. 26. 9); and the names of the Muses were given to the nine 
books of Herodotus (A. P. ix. 160, ef. vii. 17. 5 of Sappho). 


358. "Exraves, eita pe Odrres, atacOare, xepolv éexeivais 
ais pe Sieypnow: un oe Nabors Néueors. 


v. l, Oamrtn. Whatever may be read, in the first line, the last 
phrase (‘ne te lateat Nemesis’! Lapaume) is incorrect. The 
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invariable phrase is NaGeiv Oeovs ‘to elude the vengeance of 
heaven. From a long list I select Gorgias fr. 5 XaOov pev 
tiv Ociav véweow, duvywv Sé Tov avOpwrvov POdvov. A. P. 
Vii. 630 o¥dé Ta-pixpa AjOea...Néweow. Suid. s. v. Néwears. 
Plut. Mor. 564 5. Eur. Med. 334 Zed, wn AaOou ce... Herodas 
i. 35—AaOouw’ aitas <ypvEaca>. vi. 134 AaBouw &, >A- 
Spyjocreva. It is clear that the dead man turns to Nemesis, 
appealing yn ce AdOo1, Néwecr. 

397.5. xelvp Swnevte kal atpuyéT@ evi Ketwar TrovT@ (for 
érs), an Epic phrase. 

422. Leon. Tar. ‘ What means the Xios adotpayandos carved 
upon your tomb?’ 7 fa ye pny btt Xios; Eoune yaps 4 p’ Ore 
maixtas noOd TIs...; 4 pa ye | know—it is used by Meleager 
in the model of this epigram, vii. 428. 5, and v. 166, 191, 
xii. 84, 144; by others v. 267, 280, x. 64, xii. 67, and commonly 
in verse and prose alike—but there is no such combination as 7 
pa ye wnv, which must be an error for 7 pa yevnv dre Xios; 
‘that you are of Chian race?’ The form (=-yevenv) is found 
in Callim. (of whom Leon. Tar. is a disciple) fr. 241, Herodas 
ii. 1, 32, iv. 84, Phoenix Coloph. 7 (Ath. 335 d, A. P. vii. 345) 
where there is a mistaken v. 1. youn. 

433. 4. ddovta ofdv émiBpiKovo’ ota Adkawa yuva,... 

and 531. 6. Sepxouéva rokais ola Adxawva Kkopats. 
Teles (Stob. Flor. 108. 83) ody @s av ’ArtiKn yun axovcaca 
ceowopévov eyparrev av ‘ed Téxvov, OTL cavTOYV por eowoas, 
Gd... Therefore AvKavva (Salmas.) is mistaken: as for 
réawva (Kiister and Ruhnken), it was notorious that lions never 
look, like other cats, limis oculis: Plin. NV. H. viii. 16. 19. 52, 
Solin. 27. 20. 


IX. 


26.9. évvéa 8 avd tas for adtas ? 


322.3. dOdraoTo pev KdvoL, avaiaKtov S€ yavacat 
aomioes,... for dvaiwaxrot. 


330.7. B. 6 céur’ IL. od réEeus Erepov Aoyov, GANA Trap- 


é€eus... 
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339. Zenob. iv. 60. 

423. Bianor ' 

v. 7. Bovpa xio’ “Edin xexduopévar ai 8 evi yxépow 

Lapbdues euBvOiais icov tixeade Tédos. 
for eis év éxevoOe. eis ev cannot, like efs tavro, govern a dative. 
You could say éuBv@ai 7 eis év... (as Simonid. 38 ravra yap 
piav ixveitar... XapuBdw xré.), otherwise éuBvOiats icov, as 
e.g. Menand. 394. 2 eis Tov icov dyxov TO sHodp’ EpyeT evTENEL. 
For Bura and Helice, see Ov. Met. xv. 293 Burm. 

490. I hardly believe that Heliodor. (Aeth. vii. 11) wrote 
pnidios Moipais Kai radoxnta méde. Perhaps nav addnnra 
(rather than «apr’) or nal ta dedAmta. Cf. x. 122. Other 
verses by Heliod. may be seen Aeth. viii. 11, ii. 35, i, 2 (A. P. 
ix. 485). 

496.5. capkos & dbdurabnua, pirov téros avipdow adrots, 

a pia Trav Mynyns Hvece Ovyatépwv 
for 7vuce: ‘is commended, approved, by only one of the Muses, 
2. €. Erato. 

709. On a bronze representing the Eurotas: v. 5 @ tis o 
mTeicas YarKov Kwpalerv VdaTos vypotepov; there is no place 
here for copaferv, but it is so frequent in the Anthology that a 
scribe was misled into writing it for cuwaivecy. 


710. upapides éte viv Netdwides axpa pétoTra 
KUpOUGLV... aTTPAoL. 
axpowéet@moe I think; or dxkpa petotrous as adxpa 8 dvukw 
xvifer Meleag. v. 178 (= axpovuyet exvice xil. 126), Crinag. 
A, P. ix. 291 Spves Eurreda pifais Extaouv, a form of expression 
common in poetry. 


x 


8. It should be observed that the purpose of the descrip- 
tion vw. 1—4 is to mark the mean and insignificant appearance 
of the shore-god in contrast with his power for aid; the conclu- 
sion is ‘divinities are to be judged not by their form but by 
their deeds. To my note 46 p. 292, where I suggested auqu8. 
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for av7i8., add that Oppian “[geur. 11. (epi tév dudiBiov 
opvi8wyv) described the characteristics of ai@viar, which survive 
in the paraphrase § 5 p. 186 Schneider. 

56. ‘What criterion is there of a woman’s chastity? one 
test after another fails’: v. 15 nAvKia Toivuy nde KpiveT’. adAd.... 
Read Axia toivuy 76 (Boissonade) «pivet ? 


v. 17. SpKois Nowrrov aiei Te TeToiPapev: adda pwEO GpKoV 
Entetv Eote Oeods dHdeKa Katvepéov. 


aici is constantly written for dei, which is read here by all after 
Saumaise. But Jacobs’ rz for te is justly felt by Boissonade to 
be unsatisfactory. Read dpxois Aourroy Set oe weTorOé perv. 
For xawepéov I suggest «devaptov. Liban. U. 97. 17 tév 
dHdexa Oedv SéowT av eis cwtnpiav. Plaut. Epid. 610, Alexis 
201.7. For €nretv éorte cf. xii. 65. 3. 


XT 


108.2. év ty dé Krwy—an order of words frequent in 
Comedy. 

162. els ‘Podov ef mrEVGN TIs...nADEY EpwWTOV...KaL TOS 
mrevoeTat doparéws for mrevoes or TAEVTOL. See Cobet V. L. 
363, who is mistaken however in altering ed aipéec Hdt. v. 43 
to e¢ aipén. The enquiry there was aipéw; the common pro- 
spective use of the pres. indic.: here it was 7Aevoew; ‘am I to 
sail?’ the deliberative subjunctive. 

234. tods modas et Kpatepos xai tas xépas ety’ OAOKANpous, 

OU Kal THY KEehadry eElye, ToLadTAa ypadwv. 
ovx av MS. 


388. The sense requires doxec for doce? in vv. 1 and 3. 


XII. 


16. a) KpUTTew Tov épwra for KpyTTns? Jacobs Kpuwys. 

48.2. Punctuate ofSa ce, val pa Oeovs, kal Bapvy ova, 
pépew’ olda kal Eutrupa toa (pépecv) 

120. 3. dype 8é nba, Tov Tapatakopevoy Tpds cE NoyLo pov 
éxo for tapataEapevov. 
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130. 5. e¢ S€ Tus ov dyjoer, un Teieo" val wa cé, Saipor, 
yevdet’, yd Sé Néyov atpexés oda povos. 

Read Aéyerv. Hes. Theog. 27, Xenophon 7. 4 etmep éya rept 
TOVS olda Aéyewv érUpws. Epicrates fr. 11.8 add oida réyew 
wept Tove capas. Phrynich. 20. 1 muO@jxous 018 éErépous tivas 
réyecv. Archestrat. (Ath. 29 c) v. 17. 

157. yespaiver & 6 Bapds tvedoas Io8os. I suspect the 
article should be absent, as in 167. 3. 


166. EVETKANKOS yap aviais 
1€& vpéwv TovTwy Ev yé Te Bovrou’ exer. 
for eitets, though @drepov is usual of two alternatives, & yé Te 
of more than two: Plat. Phaed. 85 c, Sophist. 252 D, Theaet. 
206 c, Polyzel. 3. 1 (1. p. 790 Kock), Alexis 211, Aristid. 1. 312, 
m1. 172, Ar. Plut. 402, Blaydes. 


168. 7. Tarra 8 “Epwres 
vnpovt otvwbevt ovyt Ainv axapt; 
Perhaps taAXa 8 (or taya 8) épwrdv... or épwtas; (xvi. 
236.3). C£ 119, Hor. C. i. 27. 10—18 Orelli. 
206. Lucian ii. 578. 
255. Ov&s adrtn ao 7 rééts, akowvovonte, didacKet...; for 
axowovnre? See Thesaur. s. v. 


pa OF 


102. pw étixte Bpotav todvTavaodov adXov should be 
either Bpotay tepi (1épt) mavoogov adXwv or TravuTreipoyov 
adXwv (aAXwv Jacobs). 


XVI. 


126. o mwacddtavpos for 6 tais 6 Tavpos. 

136. ‘apxet 8 a wérdnows’ fa codpds. ‘The intention is 
sufficient, the purpose without the execution. Auson. Hp. 129 
wrongly renders it cunctantem satis est. 

240. In this dialogue I suspect that v. 3 should be divided 
B. opyidos as o IIpintos. II. épeis... Cf. Eur. Bacch. 480 
as Opacis 0 Baxyos. Ar. Ran. 178 as ceuvds 0 KaTaparos. 
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Plut. 275 ws cepvos ovmitpurtos. Euangel. (11. 376 Kock) 1. 7 
@s adalwv o KaTapaTos. 


265. ets tov Memor (doricized): 
tis tov én écOdotcw TraumevOéa... aveTracaTo j... 
5 pavves... Oymos odovTmv 

Tplopévov emt Tas TOY TéAaS EUTUXIaAS. 
mptouevov is not Onyouévwr ‘ whetted to attack, but ‘grinding’ 
in chagrin at, as ix. 77 mptouéva kadree T'avupndeos. Read, 
according to the definition of @¢6@cvos accepted throughout 
Greek, évi ta Tov méXas evtvyia (rather than tais -iais). It 
is enough to refer to Xen. Mem. iii. 9. 8, Diog. L. vii. 1. 111, 
Plat. Defin. p. 416, Theophrast. Stob. Flor. 38. 30 and 43, 
Oecum. Ep. ad Rom. i. p. 255, schol. Eur. Hec. 288, Cic. Tuse. 
iv. 8, Suid. (Hesych.) BOovos: maOos AVaNs eri TH TOV Tédas 
evtpayia, and Neweontixos (from Alex. Aphrod. Ar. Top. ii. 
p. 76): whence emend also Basil. 11. p. 91 d Garnier Avan yap 
€oTw él TH TOV TANTIoY EvTpayia Oo POdvos for AUTH yap 
€oTt THS...-las. 


Appendia (Cougny). 


I. 61 amtys povvoTaday técoapa copa édXwv ‘involucris 
(t.e. parvulus), ‘dorice pro amtyy’ C. It must = arteas— 
unless indeed that should be read—as A. P. ix. 588. 5 70 tTpttov 

> > / b] / 2 \ L > x \ \ 
OUK €xovicey éTMpidas, GAAA Tadaicas ATTwS TOUS TpLEGOUS 
"loOuo0ev eire rovous. 


II. 19 wuxis 8 avtippo<toyv wvov> 
nrraEavT apeTny ? 
173¢c Addenda p. 590. 


3. aupw ynparéw <7’ i>d€ téxvwv Téx<v éotddvtas> 
drABiotous Oavatos m<pyitat>os KaTéxel. 
7 woe Haberlin. For my rpnvtatos (46 p. 294), add A. P. vii. 
733 tradaal... Aidnv mpndv adixopueba, Ael. N. A. ix. 11 tov &€ 
€x Tod Sxyyuwatos THs aaridos (Oavatov) mpdov eivat kal... 


aBrnxpov, fr. (Suid. “ABAnxpos) Katéotpetev odv Tov Piov 
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mpdws...cal aB\nxp® OGavatw...Homer’s aBAnxpos Gavaros 
(A 134, y 281) is expressly that which comes at the end of a 
long life. 

1986 p. 591. 

v.13. T& p auotov Kraiovtes for THpa porov (sic). 

2576 p. 593. ef TO Kadas ett Oaveiv, Kapot Todt’ aré- 
vere TUYN IS an imperfect cliché from Simonides A. P. vii. 253. 
Perhaps the couplet was intended to be inscribed in its complete 
form. 

294 (on a pet nightingale): Kaibel and Cougny give the 
readings and supplements of Spuchesi: 


"Oder<o trov>toTopos Oupo<v tép>paca 8 andov 
aBav<ato>is KokT@ Kimpi<dos &>copévn. 


I should be glad to see the stone; but of the general purport 
I can feel no doubt : 


” , ef , , J > \ 
@OXETO NETTOTEPOLS Uuvols Téepaca pw andov 
aBavatous, KodAT@ Kuarpidos doopuévn, 


‘has gone to heaven,’ for which és @eovs is the usual phrase. 
Compare, for example, A. P. ix. 432. 3, vii. 203. 4, 189, 199, 211, 
Catull. 3, Ov. Am. ii. 6. 49—62, Anth. Lat. Burm. iv. 400, 404, 
406, part of which last epitaph on a nightingale is especially 
to my purpose: lusciniae Philumenae...cantatrict suavissimae 
omnibus gratis ad digitum pipillanti...heu misera avicula, hine 
inde volitabas tota garrula, tota festiva. latitas modo inter 
pulla: Leptynis loculamenta...have, avis tucundissima, quae mihi 
volans obvia, blando personans rostello, toties cecinisti. cave, 
avis, Averna; vale, et vola per Elysiwm.—For Xerrorépois (& 
word appropriate to birds’ piping, Ar. Av. 235, schol. Theoer. 
xiii. 12) cf. Eur. fr. 773. 23 wérres 8 év dévdpect NeTrTav andav 
appoviav. 

326. dSaxpu xéov. 

350. 5. Il<aveo> 8 adda ratep Opnvav dire, Taveo 
BATEp. 

351. 1. Tupo@eos, 7d Ilatpas dovwv dds, for 6...dct0s. 


1 i.e. Proserpinae: Lycophr. 49 schol. The phrase looks like a quotation : 
ef. Orcino thesauro. 
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372¢ (p. 595) v. 3 dcov Shs <ev>P<p>atvouv: pndev bros 
av AUTOD' Mpds drivyor éaoti TO Cyv...as Eur. Alc, 800, A. P. xi. 
56. 1 [ive cai eddhpaivov,...62. 3. 

401.13. a<kov>or. 

447 b p. 595 I emended 46 p. 294: A. P. vil. 389 is on a 
similar theme. v. 3 Quint. ix. 446 @s (Sov ods mobéecKor. 


664. 3. 
untnp © 7) Bapvd tévOos exw Téxvov Taxuvpoipov 
el yauTnyv Cacav avyxatéOnka Tadeo, 
or el& avrny, for untnp b€ BaputrevOas ért...€uauTny Foca... 
ITI. 74. 26 on Pindar: 
fwervre S€ KdS0s ayover 
TOV TLoVpwV, waKkapwY Taimovas evdEedEeymEevous, 
Kai pédos opxynOpoicr, Oewv tT épixvdéas vyvous, 
HOE pEAUPOoyyav peredjpata Tapbevixawy. 


‘hymnos acceptos’ (!) Cougny. Heyne suggested avédpact 
Opynvovs. Read 78 (hardly év 8) bwevacous, a class to which 
it would be natural for Pindar to contribute, though it seems 
that we have no other record of the fact. 

IV. 32. 47. dvxos...Ayue TeOowpévos adxav, not Tebvw- 
MeEvos. 

V. 21.3 (Ath. 499d). wAny 6 ye Téurpas 


> a if yy € Uy 
aivetobat travtwy aksos “ImmoKxpatns. 


Either wavtws, I think, or aiveicOw. 


CALLIMACHUS. 


Fr. 308. ov ofcw éri xtevos joav eevpar. 
jow Hecker, Cobet Coll. Crit. 152, Schneider. Read ovd 
dccov, as h. ii. 36 ovrote DoiBov Onrelats ovd docov ert 
xvoos 7AOe trapevais. Arpoll. Rhod. iii. 518 évapiOusos aifnotow 
dvdpacw, ovdé Tep bocov émixvodoyTas tovrAovs avTérrov. It 
is a mark of age. 

Ep. 28 (A. P. vii. 460). yaia firy,...unte od Kovdn yiveo 
Ent adXor Saipoves is perfectly right, as Aesch. Pers. 643, 631, 
Cho. 125, 398. 
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MANETHO (Koechly). 


p- 8v. 147. peotepov Kddos Bidtou Kai mpnEw draccapy 
for Bote: cf. 344, 354, 392, 209. 

p- 11 v. 242. é nal dvdpas rake yuvarxeiovow er’ Epyors, 
for érev&e, as iSpuce p. 23 v. 80, eicev p. 24 v. 100. Manetho 
uses érev€e so frequently among his synonyms for ézroince that 
the error was very easy. . 

p- 61 v. 737. 1é by Tovde ye wd0ov Exw@v appyntoy éacw 
(for éywv) = éxov Tapareipw, sciens praetermitto, Ath. 209 e, 
346 f, Aesch. Ag. 38, Hdt. ii. 75, iv. 48, Aeschin. 22. 39, 
61. 41: whence emend Lucian i. 653 éddxouv...éxovtes [eivar] 
émuravOavea bau. 

p. 92 A 32. bcc 8 ad Kev éywow for dv kev. 

p. 94 v. 247. Brdarrer pev Bidtov for Biorov? as Theognis 
293, 705, 938, Aesch. Ag. 123. 

p. 102. woyovr év AéxT pots Aoynpova KAXrOTPOTaAXoD. 


Apo.u. RHoD. 


i, 1194. dicroddxov...papétpny for oiatoddxny which is a 
substantive (Poll. x. 142) like éodd«n 1. 679, ili. 156, A. P. 
v. 268, xii. 45, xvi. 196, and many others (Lob. Phryn. 307, 
Cobet V. LZ. 579); the adjectives are of two terminations, 
as dapétpn ioddxos Hom. ¢ 11, Pittacus (Bergk m1 198). 

ii, 355. éxaota xe for ye. 

iii. 548. Soxéw S€ pov ovK AOepi~cy for abepiter. 

iv. 49. ovd8€ Tus éyvw thy ye for rHvde. 

» 1744 read trav dp émi priotw Kpabdin Barev &x 7 
ovounver, for kpadin, which the editors give, though cod. Laur. 
has xpaédine in accordance with the Greek language. 


W. G. HEADLAM. 





AETNA 171, 2 MUNRO. 


Hine uenti rabies, hine saeuo quassat hiatu 
Fundamenta soli, trepidant urbesque caducae. 


So the Cambridge Ms, except that it has Hic for the first Hine. 
But the position of que in wrbesque is suspicious, and so is the 
combination of saewo with hiatu, for which Mihly conjectured 
meatu. 

In reading Maurenbrecher’s new ed. of the fragments of 
Sallust, I came across the following passage, Hist. 11. 28: Sed 
Metello Cordubae hiemante cum duabus legionibus alione casu 
an, saptentibus ut placet, uenti per caua terrae citatu rupti aliquot 
montes tumulique sedere. 

This passage, as a whole, exists only in a scholion of cod. 
Bern. 370 on Luc. 1. 552, published by Usener in a programme 
de scholiis Horatianis, p. xxxi. From this it was published 
again, exactly as written in the codex, by Hagen, p. 725 of his 
Scholia Bernensia ad Vergili Bucolica atque Georgica, which 
forms the 5th heft of the fourth supplemental volume to Jahrb. 
f. Class. Philologie. The latter part of it (from wenti) is pre- 
served also by Isidorus Origg. xiv. 1, 2, De Natura Rerum 46, 
by Servius on G. 11. 479, and by the Bern Scholiast on the same 
passage of the Georgics, both with the omission of the words 
rupti—sedere. 

When Hagen wrote his discussion of the passage (Schol. 
Bern. Verg. p. 725) the only other codex in which the abl. 
citatu is preserved then examined was that of the Bern Scholia 
on G. 11. 479, which runs as follows: Vnde tremor terris. Alii 
dicunt, uentum esse in concauis terrae, qui motatus etiam 
terram mouet. Salustius dicit: uenti per caua terrae citatu. 
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The earliest Mss of Isidorus, both in the Origines and the De 
Natura Rerum, which Hagen examined, have citati, praecipi- 
tat, praecipitatim, or concitati: the MSS of Servius then 
known agreed in giving citati. Hagen however found in the 
very early Servius of the 8th or 9th century at Bern (363) 
citatu, and this is also the reading of three Mss of Servius 
(A V#H) collated for the edition of Servius’ commentary by him 
and Thilo (vol. 1. p. 264). 

The abl. citatu must, as Hagen argues, be right: citati gives 
no tolerable construction, and hardly admits of being translated. 
On the other hand citatu is parallel to alione casu, a causal 
ablative, the only difficulty attending which is the exact 
meaning of the word. I incline to think that we have here a 
rare use of citare in its strict sense, as the frequentative of 
ciere, to set in violent or impetuous motion, nearly = concita- 
tione. This sense is of course seen, in a slightly altered form, 
in citatus swift, rapid, citatim swiftly. 

This word cztatu I propose to restore in the v. of Aetna: 


Hinc uenti rabies: hinc saeuo quassa citatu 
Fundamenta soli trepidant urbesque caducae. 


It will be observed that the two passages are speaking of the 
same thing, the effect of wind rushing along the porosities of 
the earth in producing earthquakes or subsidences of the soil. 


ROBINSON ELLIS. 


EMENDATIONES HOMERICAE (OD. I—YV). 


a 37 ides aimdy dreOpov: érrel mpd of eltopev nets. 


In the latter part of this verse two solutions of the difficulty 
caused by the neglect of the digamma in elzoyev hold the 
field. The most popular device is to remove the adverbial 
mpo, a course originally proposed by Knight, afterwards ad- 
vocated by Bekker (Hom. Blatt. 11 p. 21) and adopted by 
Nauck and others. The other alternative is to omit the 
enclitic pronoun, of, add the augment to the verb, and so 
reach as a resultant reading, zpoeeirouev. This is Hoff- 
mann’s emendation, though Bentley seems to have anticipated 
him, v. Jour. Phil. No. xiir Bentley's Notes on the Odyssey, 
A. Platt. However, the question of priority in this case is 
not very important. The fact is, after due consideration I am 
fully persuaded that neither alternative is right. I deprecate 
the sacrifice of either zpo or of as wholly unnecessary. The 
tradition is in the main correct. No omission is required to 
restore the primitive form of the clause, but rather the 
addition of one‘letter, thus :— 
émel mpo F éeitouev nets, (F = Foc). 

It is noteworthy and not a little curious, that the expansion 
of e’zrowev into éeizrowev, thanks to the legitimacy of the elision 
of the diphthong -o. even before a short syllable, actually 
enables — » — to become —v v. The same phenomenon appears 
in VY 392, where for ieov dé of j&e the Cambridge Homer, 
following van Leeuwen and da Costa, rightly exhibits ¢rmevov 
dé F éa&e. We may compare Z 289 év0a F écay wérdou for 
&v@ écav of wérdoe in the same edition. It is, I fear, only 

Journal of Philology. vow. xxvt. 8 
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out of profound disrespect for the concluding books of the 
Odyssey, which Aristarchus fell foul of, that Mr Platt allows 
(w 208) évOa oi oixos éev to appear rather than évOa F énv 
oixos, which pari ratione is unmistakably the true reading. 
From this same little esteemed book however let me take 
an excellent illustration of the above-mentioned conversion 


of the cretic into the dactyl by the addition of a syllable.- 


We now find in our texts :— 
w 56 épyetas ob traidds teOvndTos avTiowca. 

But, if-we wish the line to scan at all, we certainly ought to 
read :— 

&pxe0 éod traidds. 
The above facts are of some importance as evidence to de- 
termine the nature of elision im Homer. The elided syllable 
was, it seems, not slurred over in pronunciation, but re- 
moved altogether: for a short syllable could hardly absorb, i.e. 
amalgamate with itself, the longer diphthong and still retain, 
as it does, its original quantity unaltered. 

It is perhaps desirable to mention that the position of the 
enclitic pronoun following the zpé in a 37 has been made the 
subject of stricture. Unduly, because the emphasis upon the 
adverb fully justifies the inverted order. Even a slight degree 
of emphasis suffices to bring about such a deviation from the 
general rule as to the place of the enclitic personal pronoun 
in Homeric verse, e.g. with single words :— 

a 264 adda tratnp of SéxKev euos 

y 367 ci’, évOa ypeids por opérreTar, 

t 278 ee pn Oupos pe Kerevor. 

« 293 ométe kev Kipxn o édaon 

aw 371 nets 8 evOdde of dpalodpeba. 
So with phrases:— __ 

#178 of & ev wnt pw &Snoav 

wv 16 Kal é& brvov w aveyeipes. 


I will adduce from the Iliad one instance only out of many :— 


I 474 adr dre 8) Sexarn pou érnrvOe vdE épeBevyyn, (ef. 


Hym. Dem. 51) 


——————— 


a ee 


| te 
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because it seems to me to show unmistakably the error of 
altering the order of :— 


m 261 aXrW Ste 8%) dydSoov pou eruTAopevov Etos HAOEv, (= 
E 287) 


either into adr’ bte 89 pot errimdopuevoy Eros GydSoov HrAGEV 
_ with van L, and da C. or into aan Gre Sy pw’ dydwov (v. Monro 
H. G. § 365 note). I make no question as to the philological 
validity of the new form of the adjective. Dindorf’s dyddarov 
however is amply sufficient without any transposition :— 


arr OTe 6 oyddaTov por érruTAopevoy eros HAOEv. 


The metrical effect is similar to the opening of A 386 e¢ pév 
dn avtiBuov. 


* 


a 343 Toinv yap Keparnv trobéw peuvnpévn aiel 
avdpos, Tod Kr€os evpd KaP ‘EXAdba Kal pécov “Apyos. 


The athetesis of Aristarchus was laid upon 1. 344, and scholars 
are still divided on the question of the correctness of this 
condemnation. I take sides unhesitatingly with the defenders 
of the line, not only because Aristarchus proceeded on the 
needless assumption that “EXAds here denoted the whole of 
Greece instead of the Thessalian city or district, but because 
it-seems impossible that Penelope’s speech should end with 
]. 343, and toinv xedadryyv be left without further indication 
of the person alluded to, viz. her husband. So much seems 
to me certain from the parallel passage :— 


X 549 rtoinv yap Keharynyv Wer adtadv yaia Katéoyev 
Alav@’, ds mepi pev eidos rept 8 epya rétuxTo, 
where a similar toinv xedadyv has its epexegesis in Alavta. 
_ There is therefore very fair reason for accepting |. 344 as 
both genuinely archaic and fully entitled to its place in this 

passage. 

In one respect however the comparison with » 550 leads 
me to suspect the presence of a slight later modification. 
There we find not an appositional genitive Alavtos but a 

8—2 
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true apposition Aiavra. Here we have xedadrnv avdpes, which 
hardly strikes one as quite a valid Homeric expression. We 
have for example Tedxpe, Pirin xepary (© 281), but such an 
address as, 6 Tevxpoto Pirn Kepadrn, is not to be met with in 
the pages of Homer, although & girov Tevxpov capa would 
be unimpeachable in Attic Tragedy. Again there is a further 


complication in the undeniable possibility of taking dvdpds - 


directly in construction with wewvnuévn contrary to the general 
usage of that participle, cf. 6 151, E 263, T 153, Hym. Aphr. 
283. ~All ambiguity is removed, an archaic usage restored and 
the parallelism with ’ 549 f. made closer by reading :— 


avdpa, Too KNéos EvpU KTH. 


It is easy to see that the archaic téo, not being tolerable to 
the ears of the later Greeks, would be the prime cause of the 
supersession of the acc., dvdpa, by the gen., avdpos, which is 
indeed rather a neat modification. 

To forestall an objection—not perhaps a very weighty one 
—that 


8 726 = 816 écOdov, Tod Kréos evpd Kal ‘EdXada Kal pécov 
“Apyos 

supports the spondee in the first foot, I will suggest that there 

also the opening rhythm was originally dactylic, thus :— 


écOXov, 60 KrEéos evpd Kal’ ‘EAAdba Kal péocov “Apyos, 


so that all three passages might be included in the number 
of those affording probable instances of the archaic genitive 
in -oo, v. Monro H. G. § 98. A reference to Mr Monro’s list 
will show that in B 325 60 has already been rightly reinstated 
before this very word «Aéos in place of the traditional ex- 
travagance dov. 


* 
a 403 pun yap 6 y édOou avnp, os Tis o aéxovta Binds 
KTnwaT atoppaige’ "lOaxns éte vaveTaovens. 
We need hardly be delayed in the consideration of this pas- 


sage with the theory that ~7—éd@o should be regarded as a 
concessive optative, uttered in a threatening tone (Ameis), 





a 
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rather than as an ordinary optative of wish. ‘Far be it that 
he should come’ may be taken with Mr Monro H. G. § 299 (a) 
to be the expression of a prayer or wish. Of the three forms 
vatetaovons, vatetowons (Aristarchus) and vaceradons I am 
content to give the preference to the first, and lastly instead 
of the future azoppaice: of the MSS., which is not only ano- 
malous with 6s tvs, but also metrically objectionable, I accept 
as indispensably correct the optative in -eve with elision from 
Bentley, Voss, Bekker and other editors. 

The above points being disposed of or set aside, I challenge 
the admissibility of the verb azroppaiw here in any form what- 
ever. In support of this protest the usage of faim and its 
compounds elsewhere in Homer requires examination. We 


find :-— 


e 221 ef 8 ad tis painow Oeoy evi olvoTe Torte, 

W234 dy te Ilocedawy evepyéa vif evi Tovte | paicn, 

v 151 (€0é\w -vija-) paica, wv 4bn cx@vTat, aTodAnEwas OE 
TOLTNHS 

6 569 (7 -vyja) paicerOa, pwéya S Huw Gpos Torer apde- 
Kanvweup, 

v 177 (9 -vnja-) patoéwevar, péya 8 jy «Tr. (Leg. duper 
cf. © 355 below.) 

€ 326 pavopévov, bte pw Eppare KrXUTOS ’Evvociyacos. 

t 459 (éyxépados-) Oevopévou paioto mpos ovdei, 

11-339 gacyavov éppaicOn. 

Svappaiw :— 


# 290 vya dtappaiovor Oewdv aéknte avaKxtov. 

I 78 wWé 8 78 He Siappaices otpatov Hé cawcer. 

B 49 (8 &) Taya oixov aravta) wayyv Svappaice, 

a 251 oixov euov- taya bn pe Svappaicovar Kal avtov. (= 
+ 128) 

B 473, A 713, 733, P 727 Srappatcar pepadres. 

Q 355 dvép’ opow, raya § dupe SvappaicecOar dio. 

atroppaiw only recurs :— 

7428 tov p eedov POicar Kai aroppaicat pirov jrop. 


The meaning of the verb is clearly marked throughout, and is 
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established by a sufficient number of instances. ‘To break 
by a blow, ‘to smite and shatter,’ is the notion everywhere 
conveyed. It is only when we get to the present passage that 
this meaning becomes inapplicable. Here moreover azrop- 
paiw, ‘to break off, appropriates to itself the construction as 
well as the sense of dzroaipeicOat (adaipetoOar). So we are 
told: but is the statement in any degree credible? It re- 
quires a robust faith. Is it not rather a comfortable delusion, 
in which distressed commentators, ancient ones I admit, have 
found refuge from their perplexity? For my own part I am 
convinced that neither Homer nor any one else ever could or 
ever did speak of ‘breaking a man off his possessions’ or of 
‘breaking his possessions away from a man. Such an ex- 
pression would indeed be a whimsical linguistic oddity almost 
passing beyond the fairly wide limits of latter-day American 
humour. 

The condemnation of the verb here would, I apprehend, 
hold good even if no satisfactory solution of the difficulty 
were forthcoming. It is surely better to recognise and frankly 
admit an imperfection than to gloze it over and pretend to be 
unconscious of its existence. But the puzzle seems by no 
means an insoluble one. The original word here, I believe, 
was not azroppaiw at all but amravpaw (atroFpéw or a7roFpnys), 
which supplies the precise meaning and construction re- 
quired :— 

és tis o aéxovta Bingt 
KTn“aT aTroFpnoer 


Now in dealing with this verb the later Greeks after the 
loss of the digamma from the language had two courses open, 
either to let uv represent the F or to drop the F altogether 
and make compensation by doubling the p. Consequently — 
we might expect to find here either amoupycee or amop- 
pyoee. Either, I say, would have served; but unfortunately 
neither could be for a moment tolerated by Greek readers. 
Both forms involved for their ears the suggestion of an 
amrpemés, which, though it need not be ‘particularised, rendered 
the presentation of the words impossible. The Greeks of 
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course were not troubled by any antiquarian respect for the 
obsolete, and accordingly in searching about for a respectable 
equivalent readily acquiesced in azoppaiw in spite of the 
shortcomings in respect of construction and meaning already 
touched upon. For a parallel compare H 453, where, as I have 
suggested, aOAncavte has displaced avtAncarte, also O 30. 

It remains to see whether there is any trace in Homer of 
this future and 1 aorist. We have a 2 aor. part. dzovpas 
(amroFpas) eight times, dmrnvpa (a7éFpa) twenty times, arnvpov 
four times (1 pers. sing.), once (3 pers. plur.). The pres. 
amavpdw is not Homeric, and its diphthong -av for -oF is 
supposed by Buttmann to be due to the analogy of ézaupioc- 
xouat. The future however may, I think, be recognised even 
through its masquerading disguise in :— 

X 489 égacovt’s adrdoL yap of Atroupiccovaw apovpas 

Such is the usual reading: but drouvpjcovaw is supported by 
C Ven. B. Harl. Mosc. 2 Paris (La Roche), is adopted by 
Buttmann, Bekker and others, and is doubtless correct. To 
this I will add several passages, in which it may be permissible 
to suggest that the more familiar aipjow has superseded the 
form under discussion. Of course aipéw had an initial F, as is 
clear from A 230, 275 (cf. B 329, 260, K 235). In general 
‘those instances of aipéw which reject F, admit of easiest correc- 
tion, e.g. P 67 yAwpov Séos aipet and H 479 yAwpor Séos Hpev. 
These are clearly mere thoughtless modifications of yAwpov 
déos ebdev, which may be found in its original integrity @ 77, 
x 42, » 533, Hym. Dem. 190. There are in all five such 
instances of aipe?, and no less than nine of jpe. To these we 
may add one instance of each from the Hymns. 

Consequently in A 453, where we now read 


dace Kabaipnoovar Oavorvts Trep 
it is possible and even probable that the original stood :— 
doce KataFpynoovat Oavovts ep 
Similarly in :— 


A161 kai 5 pou yépas adtos adaipnoecOar arrerreis, 
W544 rovro eros: pédrevs yap apaipnoecOar deOXor, 
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(3 e / > \ cof 3. > / 27 
@ 261 éotdpev: ov pev yap Tw’ avaipncecOat oLw, 
x9 TOL O Kadov arEtcov avaipnoecOar Ewenrre, 


the unfamiliar and obsolete forms azoFpyoec@ar and avaFpy- 
oecOar must readily have made way for the familiar and equally 
convenient compounds of aipéw. 

I come now to the more difficult case of the 1 aor. &Fpnea. 
The rehabilitation of this tense, periculosae plenum opus aleae, 
cannot be essayed with more than a moderate hope of success. 
Nevertheless it seems worth while to suggest that the very 
form I am seeking to restore to a 404, aroFpyjaece, may be the 
original, from which has come by an easy metathesis of letters 
the much debated azroépceve :— 


® 329 pwn pw atroépoee péyas ToTapos Babvdivys. 
From this we cannot of course separate :— . 


@ 283 ov pa T &vavros atoépon yeware TrepovTa. 
Z 348 &0a pe Kip? amdepoe mdpos trade épya yevérOau. 


In favour of this identification it may be urged, that the 
meaning ‘take or carry off’ is more simple and satisfactory 
than any other, the peculiar lengthening of the o of ao- is 
thus fully accounted for, while the variation of quantity in 
atoppnon—amopnoe finds an exact parallel in the use of. 
avapporBéet and dvapoiPdei in consecutive lines (¢ 104—5), 

There is less room for hesitation in recognising our verb in 
a different connection of ideas :— 


QO, 454 (éruBrjs) eiAadtivos, Tov TpEels pev EmippHocEecKoV 
"Axavoi, 
456 tov adddrdgwv: “Ayireds & ap émippjocecKke Kai oios* 
(d€ F’) 
So these verbs usually appear in our texts: but nearly all the 
MSS. have the single, not the double sigma, éwippyceckor -Ke. 
Editors seem to have unfortunately adopted oo from a desire 
to identify the word with the equally mysterious pyoow (= 571). 
I submit that éwuFpyoecKoy -xe, or more correctly éruF pnoacKov 
-xe, adequately meet the requirements of these two passages. 
If this be so, and if évFpéwm may be taken to be the proper 
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expression for ‘ putting to’ a bar, there seems every probability 
that in another passage of this book :— 


a441 Bh p tev ex Oardporo, Ovpnyv 8 émépvoce xopovyn 


where the neglect of the F in éwépyoce has long been cause 
of surprise, while the preposition can hardly be omitted, the 
original was ézépyce i.e. éwéFpnoe, with a quantitative freedom 
similar to that noticed above in the case of Z 348. 


* 


B52 of watpods pév [és] otxov ameppiyac. véecOar 
, y ¢ t/ ’ bes bi / 4 
Ikaptov, ws x autos éedvecaito OvyaTpa, 
Soin 8 6 « é0édou Kai of Kexapiopévos édOor. 


The preposition must of course be removed as a metrical 
necessity (Bekker). The change I have to advocate in 1. 53 
is a very slight one :— 


isd > > \ > s /, 
OS K AUTOS EEOVMCOALTO. 


In as much as in the oldest writing w and o were indistinguish- 
able (Eur. Phoen. 682. Schol. zpd dpyortos yap Ev«reldov 
hyT® TOV paKpdv cipnuévwv Tois Bpaxéow avtTl paxpor 
_ éxpévto T@ E avti tod H xai té O avti rod ©), there would 
be no objection palaeographically to this emendation. In 
® 127 6s xe daynoe Aristophanes desired to introduce &: ke— 
by no means an improvement. From a grammatical point of 
view the question appears at first sight to stand on a similar 
footing: for either the final conjunction or the relative pronoun 
may be defended as a legitimate and recognised usage. For 
the former v. Monro H. G. § 306 (1). ‘In Final Clauses (after 
@s, dws, iva) the Opt. may be used either (a) to indicate that 
the consequence is not immediate or certain (the governing 
Verb having a present or future meaning), or (b) because the 
governing Verb is an Opt., or (c) a Secondary Tense.’ For the 
latter v. H. G. § 304 Relative Clauses—Final. (1) (a) (6) ‘The 
Opt. with «ev is especially common after a principal Clause of 
negative meaning (in which case the consequence is necessarily 
matter of mere supposition).’ 
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It would only be, I take it, an expansion of Mr Monro’s 
explanation to say that in the supposed case :— 


4 > t eae. b] VA (A 
bs « avtos éedva@catto Ovyatpa, 


as in every other instance quoted under the rule, the optative 
with xe virtually stands as the apodosis to a suppressed protasis, 
which might be represented generally by some such words as 
‘in that case,’ ‘under such circumstances, ‘if that were done’ 
(ei tadra ottws éxot). The relation existing between the 
relative clause and the principal one may accordingly be one 
of parataxis—a possibility distinctly contemplated in certain 
cases, H. G. 304 ‘Sometimes the Opt. in a Relative Clause is 
used precisely as in an independent sentence.’ Elsewhere, it is 
true (Preface p. xiv Ed. 2), Mr Monro deprecates the too 
extended employment of parataxis to explain the origin of 
subordinate clauses; but this warning applies not so much to 
simple relative sentences as to those introduced by full-fledged 
conjunctions. Especially ine regard to conditional sentences 
with e¢ this form of analysis has been pushed to extremes, as 
far as Homer is concerned, by L. Lange, against some of whose 
conclusions it is time a protest was raised. Still within reason- 
able limits the explanation of parataxis is valid, and it would 
not be treading on untenable ground, to say that in relative 
sentences such as the one now in question the principle of para- 
taxis is still visibly paramount, and therefore the classification 
of such sentences as Final Clauses is at least unnecessary, if 
not actually objectionable. Nothing seems to be gained by 
such an arrangement, and its abolition, in so much as it would 
be a simplification, would be a welcome improvement. This 
applies also in an equal degree to those relative clauses in 
which we have the subjunctive with «xe, v. H. G. § 282, where 
the admission made is worthy of note, ‘In other instances the 
notion of End is less distinctly conveyed so that the Subj. need 
only have the emphatic Future meaning.’ Would it not be 
preferable to say that in every case the notion of End is accid- 
ental and separable, not inherent and essential? It is, I think, 
clearly not desirable that 65 «év tov eimnot (« 539) should be 
differentiated as non-final from és x’ eizroc (A 63) as final, when 
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the former merely conveys a more positive assurance than the 
latter. Teiresias (« 539) certainly can give the information. 
Whether Calchas (A 63) can or not, is problematical. If this 
be the only real difference, as I submit it is, it becomes easy to 
see why either form can follow a primary tense. The optative, 
as Mr Monro points out, is naturally more common after a 
clause of negative meaning, but is by no means precluded from 
following a positive statement e.g. H 231. On the other hand, 
and here we have an important side of the argument, the real 
final clauses, in which we have the optative with os, é7ras, iva 
&c. after a verb of present or future meaning, seem to rest on a 
very questionable and insecure basis. All the instances given 
by Mr Monro H. G. § 306 (a) readily admit, and some loudly 
call for, correction. The first is A 344, where no one believes 
in payéowrTo. The next is our present passage 8 53. In 
Ww 135 gn (Kirchhoff) may be read for dain, uw 157 diyopuev 
for vyoiuev, p 250 addon (Hermann) for arAdou, v 402 havans 
(Schaefer) for daveins (the former indeed appears in the Oxford 
Homer, 1896), 7 297 éX@ueOa (Kirchhoff) for édoiueGa, and 
lastly w 532 dvaxpwOnre for diaxpivOeire is suggested in the 
Hom. Gram. and adopted in the Oxford Homer. If these pas- 
sages, as little to be relied upon as Falstaff’s ragged recruits, be 
all the rule can appeal to for support, it does not require much 
courage to bid it begone—zrodAa yaipew, and if the rule col- 
lapse, then the vulgate ws loses its support and the emendation 
here proposed becomes fairly certain. 


* 


B127 pets & ov eri Epya tapos y iwev ovte 1 GAA, 
mpiv y avtTnv ynpacOar “Ayadv © x’ e0édnow. 
The legitimacy of the use of adryv, or of any other case of 
autos, aS an ordinary pronoun of the third person is a moot 
point in Homer. In this very. speech of Antinous avry, 
‘herself’ occurs twice (114, 125) in emphatic contrast with 
matnp in the first instance, with oot ye in the second. So 
strongly is the necessity for some such emphasis instinctively 
felt, that many scholars are not satisfied to translate here, 
‘before she marry, but would render, ‘before she herself 
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marry,’ ‘she for her part,’ in contrast with the preceding jes 
(Ameis-Hentze), Nothing could be more absurdly and frigidly 
forced. Yet it seems a strong measure in default of MSS. 
support, which is entirely lacking, to pronounce avrynv a 
modernisation and to propound as the original reading :— 


Y / e a / 3 a e , 3 f. 
mplv yé E TO ynpacBar “Axyaav 6 x éBédyow. 


Neither would I adventure to do so with any confidence except 
for the revelation made in a later book, where these lines recur 
in a direct address to Penelope. There the pronoun being neces- 
sarily of the second person, it was impossible for the most 
enterprising improver to foist in avtjv. The passage is:— 


o 288 pets & ov eri Epya tapos y imev ovTE TH GAN, 
mpl yé oe TO ynuacba "Axaidy bs Tis apioTos. 


So far from believing with Kirchhoff that either of these 
couplets is not genuine, I think we may feel sure that the 
expression t@—Ayavdy, being of an archaic and obsolete cast, 
has been the origin of the trouble and that the later Greeks 
were very glad to be able to eliminate t@ from 8 128 at least 
in favour of the familiar av’tnv. For further assurance let me 
bring forward two other passages, in which a precisely similar 
use of 7@ has been so unfavourably regarded that another 
word, simple and inoffensive in itself, but involving a bad 
hiatus, has displaced it. The passages in question are :— 


776 7 dn aw Erntar “Ayatov os Tis apioTos 
7528) 9 dn Gy Erapat "Ayaidv bs Tis apioTos. 


In both places read 76 instead of aya. 


It might seem possible to set up a defence for the hiatus 


after 76n by adducing the parallel of :— 
Il 438 7 45n bd yepot Mevotiadao Samaroo. 


But in this case also there is no reason why we should not 
remedy the defect with a tolerable degree of certainty after 
comparing :— 


Z 368 4 dn mw’ Ud yepoi Geol Sauowow Ayan, 
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by restoring the original thus: 
n dn F bird yepot Mevoitiadao Sapaccw. 


This position of the enclitic is remarked on in the note on a 37. 
* 


B 203 ypnuata 8 atte xaxds BeBpdcetat, ovdé tor ica 
écoetal, Oppa Kev KTH. 

The difficulty here is in the clause ov8dé trot’ ica éooerat, ‘ nor 
shall he ever have compensation’ or ‘fair treatment.’ The 
meaning given to ica may possibly pass without serious objec- 
tion, the neuter plural being used to express the abstract 
condition or state of ‘equality’: but it is clear that the 
omission of the F from toa cannot be ancient. If the poet had 
desired to use either Ficos or éFicos here, he could have done 
so without the slightest difficulty by saying ovd dpa ica or 
ovdé te toa or even ovd’ éts ica. None of these however is at 
all likely to have been changed into ovdé mor ioa. If then 
Homer did not use either of the above expressions, which are 
metrically correct, and moreover could not have given us the 
unmetrical vulgate, from what original can this ovdé mot’ ica 
have been derived? Cauer has almost hit the truth by sug- 
gesting ov8’ atroticar with a very close adherence to the letters 
of the tradition. The meaning however so attained is not quite 
satisfactory. If we could translate the sentence thus, ‘there 
shall be no paying-back, we might acquiesce in the emend- 
ation. But I venture to maintain that the only correct 
rendering of ovd’ amoticas éooetat would be ‘it will not be 
possible to pay back.’ This is apparent from every parallel 
passage that can be quoted from Homer to illustrate the use of 
the impersonal éo7e with an infinitive. I adduce no examples. 
Less than all would be useless: all would involve too large a 
demand on the reader’s patience. 

Now after refusing to accept as satisfactory this gratuitous 
confession of impecuniosity or at any rate of inability to pay, 
which Cauer has introduced and Mr Platt has welcomed in the 
Cambridge Homer, it is only fair that I should indicate what 
seems to me a better way. It is this:— 
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xXpnuata & adte kaxds BeBpdcetat, ovd arrotira 
EcoeTat, Oppa KEV KTX, 


‘But (so far from heeding your warnings) his substance 
shall be eaten despitefully, nor shall it be paid for, as long 
as &e.’ 

Here azotita with the long penultimate supplies, as azro- 
tioas does not, an obvious and adequate reason for the corrup- 
tion. In general this verbal adj. has the penultimate short e.g. 
B 144. rwadivtita, N 415 dreros. At the same time the long 
quantity is sufficiently defended by B 484 Snpdv druros &. So 
we have avovtatos (A 540), but avoutnti (X 371). 

As may be seen from the version above, I have taken 
amotita in the way Eustathius, I fear, erroneously wished to 
take ica, as an adjective agreeing with ypyuwara. This seems 
to me a material simplification. At the same time, if we 
are so disposed, it is obviously quite possible, in fact more 
easily possible than with the traditional ica, to take the 
adjective substantivally, since the analogy between amorita and 
the parallels evera (EB 98), duxra (6 299, II 128) and avexra 
(v 223) is really closer than before. ‘There shall be no 
repayment’ is therefore open as a valid rendering. 

I have not thought it necessary to discuss other remedies 
that have been suggested, such as Bekker’s or rather Bentley’s 
aica, accepted by Nauck, or Fick’s adventurous novelty, the 
noun aoteica. 


* 


B 367 ot 5é Tow avrix’ iovts Kaxd ppaccovta orice, 
ws Ke SorAw POins, Tdde 8 adrol mavta Sacovras. 


I propose here to read :— 
és Ke SdrA@ POlear, 


The process of corruption I conceive to have been this. First 
the form @/ear, which would hardly convey to the Greek mind 
in later times the idea of a subjunctive mood at all, though it 
is clearly the 2 aor. subj. midd. (from ép@iunv) as may be seen 
from :— 


i) 
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T 173 ny tia twéepvyn (Leg. el Tiva) 
avdpav, 7) avTos POleTar TpdT@ ev 6pir 
E87 dpyaréous trodéuous, ppa POidpecOa Exactos 


this @@iear, I say, would naturally and almost inevitably 
become 6in. Indeed in our textus receptus wherever the 
termination -eax does not form the end of a dactyl in itself we 
generally find -7 substituted, eg. r 254, B 365, O 434 &e. 
From $6:n the development of Pins is not a very extraordinary 
one, even if no account could be given of the origin of the 
parasitic sigma. Now the use of the present ¢@iw in Homer 
rests solely on this passage and on the equally doubtful imper- 
fect épOcvev in :-— 


x 446 4 To. o Ths ayéwv dpévas EpOrev: 


where either a transitive or an intransitive use is admissible. 
It is to the influence of this p6vev that the final ¢ of our ¢@ins 
here may be traced. The Greeks sympathetically wished to 
give ép@vev the comfort of a partner in misfortune. Elsewhere 
for the present ¢@:vw is used. On such a weak foundation as 
this an intransitive use of ¢@iw can hardly be based with any 
assured confidence. Mr Monro, who suggested P@ins as an 
optative in the first edition of his Homeric Grammar § 285 (2), 
has not repeated the proposal in the second, v. on @ 52 f. ad fin. 


* 


y 145 ws Tov “AOnvains Sewdv yorov éEaxécaito, 

175 réuvew, dppa tayiota vréx KaKdTHTA pvyoumev. 
The reason for the juxtaposition of these entirely unconnected 
lines will soon be made apparent. In 1. 145 it is impossible to 
suppose that tov is anything other than the regular Attic 
article of definition. If so, it is certainly not Homeric. The 
remedy fortunately is, I venture to say, hardly doubtful :-— 

ws Kev “A@nvains Sevov yorov éEaxéoaito, 

This seems sufficiently indicated by :— 


921 ds Kev Daujxecot hiros wavtecat yévotro, 
@ 83 ws Kev Tnreharns ex TovTodw avdpacw ein. 
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Similarly of course there are several instances of os dv with the 
optative :-— 


0588 ¢& éued, Os av tis ce cuvavtopevos paxapifot. 

(=p 165, + 311) 
p 362 tp’, os av Tipva Kata wrnothpas ayetpot, 
T 331 os av poe Tov waida—éEayayous—bei£evas—. 
But &s xev (dv) with the opt. really needs no array of passages: 
it is no more anomalous after a historic tense (v. on 8 52 ff.) 
than @&s xev (dv) with the subj. after a primary one. In the 
instance last quoted, one indeed of doubtful antiquity, the 
original was perhaps :— 

ommws Kév (av) poe Traida, 


but in any case the rather subtle defence of the article there, 
suggested by Mr Monro H. G. § 261, 3 (a) is not applicable to 
the present passage, y 145. 

Again in ]. 175 I should hope few would deliberately refuse 
to entertain on the dubious ground of hiatus licitus a similar 
insertion of the particle «xe, though in this case my proposal 
involves something more considerable in the way of change 
than the mere addition of the monosyllable :— 


/ ” lal e \ , , 
Teuvepev, Oppa Ke Odooov ire KaKdTnTAa Hvyorper. 


It is not difficult to imagine the later Greeks abandoning 
xe Oaocov in favour of the more familiar and emphatic ta- 
xoTa, but not vice versa. Therefore the utmost confidence 
may be felt in the genuineness of :— 


M 25 te 8 dpa Zeds 
auvexés, Oppa Ke Oaocov aditroa Telxea Bein. 
Z143 docov i@, ws Kev Odoocov dréOpou Treipal txnar 
(= T 429) 
B 440 ara TayxLoTA 
iowev, Ohpa Ke Oaooov éyeipopev o€dv “Apna. 


I will not attempt to conceal the opinion I entertain in 
respect of this substitution, that the abolition of the hiatus 
here is a strong point in favour of my proposed reading. 
Furthermore it is worth noticing that our line, y 175, supplies 
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the solitary instance in Homer of hiatus after (¢¢pa) tayvora, 
a small matter perhaps, but dwvadev cuverotowy. 


* 


y 281 peta Beds y eOédwv Kal TnrAOMEV avSpa cawca. 
Bovroiunv & av eyo ye Kal addyea TOANA poynaas 
olxabé T éXOéwevat Kal vootimoy juap idécOat. 


The omission of «xe in 231 is remarkable. It duly appears 
in the only other passage which conveys a similar assertion of 
the potency of divine intervention :— 


8 753 4 yap Kév uv Ererta Kai €x Pavdtoww cawcat. 


Hence Naber would read Oeds x’ é0éX@v not without some 
authority of MSS. Nauck evades rather than solves the 
difficulty by changing caécar into cawcet; for even if the 
optative is not assured by 6 753, there can be little doubt of its 
correctness, when we add the comparison of :— 

K 556 pela Oeds xy eOérwv Kal apeivovas né Trep oide 


2 


a / ’ x = AY , y, ’ 
immous OwpnoalT, eTEL 4 TONU PEpTEpOL ELowy. 


Neither of these methods then gives an entirely satisfactory 
result. It seems to me that the traditional reading may in 
both cases be derived with greater probability from an 
original :— 

péa Ke Geos x’ €Oédor. 

If this be so, the tenacity with which y’ has held its ground 
is highly creditable to what are called the conservative forces 
always operating to maintain the genuine text. The loss of xe 
would be due to the objection to keeping except from an 
insuperable necessity the monosyllabic form péa, appearing in 
five passages only, from which indeed it would require some 
ingenuity to effect its removal without making ruin of the 
sense :— 

M 381 xetro péyas map’ érarkw bréptatos: ovdé Ké pv péa 
T 101 itcov teivevev todeuov Tédos, ov KE pdra péa 

N 144 péa SverevoecOar Kkrdoias Kal vias “Ayady 

T 263 péa dveredoecOar peyarntopos Aivetao 

P 461 péa pev yap hevyeoxev trex Tpdwv dpupaydod 


Journal of Philology. vou. xxvi. 9 
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In N 90, P 285, peta perevodpevos is clearly péa peraciod- 
pevos (Fick, who writes pa). 

There is little cause for surprise that peta, which occurs ten 
times to féa once and holds undisputed possession of the 
Odyssey, should have settled down in the convenient place 
before Oeds and shouldered out the little xe altogether. Cf. 
e 169 ef Ke Oeoi ye. 

The above account of the matter is surely preferable to 
maintaining the legitimacy of the pure optative, as some do. 
The evidence for this usage is scanty, especially as regards 
affirmative sentences. Four only are quoted, y 231, K 556, 
247, O 197, v. Monro H. G. § 299 (f). The first two are here 
dealt with, and no reliance can possibly be placed on :— 


O 197 Ouyatépecow yap te Kal vidow BédXtepor ein 
exTrdyNols éréeoow eviccéeuer. 
Dr Leaf suggests ydp xe doubtfully: but the dative after 
évicoéuev is not the case required. Read :— 
Ouyatépas pév yap Ke Kal viodls BéXtepov ein. 
In K 246 perhaps rot yé xe orropévoto KTH. 


But to return to our passage, I have a suggestion to make 
on the concluding line -— 


olxadé T éAOgwevar Kal vootimov Huap idécbar. 


So it stands giving some countenance to the theory of the 
in-and-out character of the digamma in Homer. It is supposed 
to be present or absent according to circumstances, as the 
speaker may decide, like the Irish members in the first Home 
Rule Bill. 

The original constitution of the line would not however 
have allowed any such looseness. Read instead of the vulgate :— 


yy / > / \ ‘ > > / 
olxadé T éXOéuevar Kai vooTimoy Huap apécOat. 


So also ¢ 220, where the line is repeated. Of course £ 311 
iva vootimov jHuap isnar must follow suit. Probably also e 209 
and Epigr. VII. 3. We may compare a 5 :— 


> Us ivf \ \ L e / 
apvupevos nv te Wuxnv Kal vooTov éTaipar. 
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For, as Curtius (Gk. Et. p. 343) points out, dpécOar 
' (dpac@a) is to be referred to dpvupas, and not with the 
lexicons generally to aipw, a word which is not really Homeric 
at all, though it appears once :— 


P 724 Tpwikos, ws eidovto véxvy alpovtas ’Axatods, 


where Brandreth’s ws éidov véxvy aeipovtas is probably the 
original reading. 

If further confirmation of the idea, that dpéo@az is the true 
original rather than (déc@ac in this collocation, be required, it 
is supplied by such an expression as :— 

a 9 avTap 0 Toiow adeireTO VvooTLMoY Hmap. 

Here we have the same line of thought from the opposite 
side. That which Odysseus’ followers fail to win (apéo@av) is 
said to be taken from them by Eélios. Similarly we find 
am@dece vootimov nuap (a 354) and @rETO vooTLMoY Huap 
(a 168, p 253). 

* 


~ s \ é > MN +7 es > Ve 
255 1 Tow wev TOdE KaUTOS OlEeal, WS KEV eTUYOn. 
) uy) 


Some ancient critics wrote here « avtos, ie. Ke avtos; but 
xe must in spite of Spitzner’s opinion to the contrary be pro- 
nounced inadmissible. The crasis of «ai avros however is by 
no means an assured Homeric license. It is indeed to say the 
least very questionable Hence G. Hermann proposed to read 
here rode y’ avtos. But is not rode itself objectionable in this 
place? The matter referred to is not one that can readily or 
naturally be regarded as immediately present. It is a specul- 
ative contingency in the past—what would have happened, if 
Menelaus had arrived home earlier than he actually did. If 
we further emphasise this téde by the addition of ye, we only 
make the objection to the word still stronger. To obviate this 
it would, I think, be preferable to delete the last syllable of 
Tode and read the Homeric, but un-Attic, ro :— 


ed \ A \ >: \ +7 v4 > 4 
7] TOL eV TO Kab AUTOS OLEAL, WS KEV eTVX ON. 
There are in our texts but four instances of the crasis of cai 
before airés. The other three are 


9—2 
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Z 260 mpotov, érevta Sé KadTos ovnceat, al Ke Tinoba. 
N 734 kai te modéas éodwoe, padicta 8 KavTos avéyvo. 
€ 282 Pérrepor, ei KadTH Tep érrovyouévn ToowW evpev 

BUA 

adnoGev. 


The first two of these may be briefly dismissed. In Z 260 
kK avtds (Ke adtos) would not be out of place, as is generally 
admitted, v. Monro, H. G. § 377, while in N 735 Hermann’s 8é 
T avtos is unquestionably better than 6¢ «’ (xe), which Aris- 
tarchus. with his convenient “epsocds o xev” doctrine found 
no difficulty in accepting. 

The remaining passage from the Odyssey may be examined 
more at length. Nausicaa is contemplating the possibility of 
one of the baser sort making scandalous and defamatory 
remarks, if Odysseus should be seen entering the city in her 
company. The fellow is supposed to say: ‘Who is this tall and 
handsome stranger with her? Where did she find him? Now 
she'll soon have a husband for herself. Either she has brought 
some vagabond sailor, a deserter from his ship, a man from 
some far country, for we have no near neighbours, or some god 
has descended from heaven in answer to her prayers to make 
her his wife for ever and ever. It is all the better, if she 
herself has gone abroad and found a husband, for her Phaeacian 
suitors here on the spot, she scorns.’ 

Now we may disregard entirely the traditional athetesis of 
fourteen lines, 275—288 (a@erobvtar otixos 66 Schol. H. Q.): 
but I think a strong case, apart from this question of crasis, may 
be made out for the removal of e cavt7—dAXoGer as a needless 
and inaccurate later addition, so that ll. 282—38 would stand 
thus :— 

Bérrepov: 4 yap Tovcde y atiudter cata Shwov 
Painkas, Tot piv pv@vrar torées TE Kal éa Oot. 

BéArepor, ‘’tis better so, is a clause grammatically complete 
in itself, and refers to what has been already stated, viz. that 
she has either got hold of a deserter from a foreign ship ora 
god straight from Olympus. 

The pointed allusion to the fickleness of the gods in their 
love-affairs is a delicately sarcastic touch. ‘Whichever altern- 
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ative be the true one, it is better it should be so, says the 
supposed Phaeacian scandal-monger. But here the interpolator 
comes in, anxious to tell us what it is that is better so, and 
oblivious that the poet himself has already told us clearly 
enough. Moreover he blunders in giving us the needless 
information; for the interpolation, assuming it to be such, 
implies that the princess had gone in person (avtT} ep) 
abroad—to a foreign land—to find a husband, an imputation 
altogether too much at variance with the facts of the case even 
for a slander. 

That éXrepov may be used in this way in reference to a 
previous statement is certain even without such illustrative 
parallels as cdAXwov y 358, 0 543, o 255, 7 128, Képdiov T 41 
and passim. Again it can hardly be disputed that single-line 
interpolations are often of the same character as this one. 
The text of Homer supplies many examples. There is one 
which is perhaps worth quoting because it follows an instance 
of xépd.oy, and is more than usually flagrant :— 


H 351 vov 8 dpKia mucta 
Yevoapevor payoperOa’ To ov vU TL KEepdioy Hiv 
éXtropar exTeréeo Oa, iva pn péEopev Oe. 
The strongest faith in the infallibility of the received text 
might be shaken by the splendid imbecility of the last line. 
Even were the metre as sound as the morality, imagination 


boggles at the poetry. 
* 


, > \ BA ’ rn {4 b] >’ la 
8106 prwopéve, éeret od Tis “Ayaldv Toco éwoyncer, 
<4 3. 9 \ > / ¥\ wv 
daa "Oduceds euoynoe Kal Hparo. 


‘For none of the Achaeans laboured in so many ways as 
Odysseus laboured and—, so far all is clear: but what is 
npato? We may accept the explanation of Eustathius, é7réuevve 
kat €Baotace, as Dr Merry does in his very serviceable and 
well-known edition. He renders éuwoynoe cai jpato ‘achieved 
and undertook,’ thus making the expression a sort of batepov 
mpotepov. Perhaps ‘achieved’ a little overdoes éuoynoe, and 
certainly objection may be taken to the statement that #pato 
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comes from alpw, v. on y 232 above. Ameis-Hentze reach the 
same sense, ‘auf sich nahm,’ more correctly through dpyupas. 
The later Greeks, no longer possessing dpvupae as a living 
word, doubtless preferred to recognise the familiar aipw and to 
this end wrote #paro rather than #pero with its unfortunate 
suggestion of époyas ‘I ask,’ which last Cobet (Mise. Crit. p. 400) 
would, I think rightly, restore here and elsewhere. 

Leaving these questions of orthography and grammar, let 
us examine the usage of this aor. 7pounv or npduny in order to 
ascertain whether there is sufficient justification for attributing 
to it this meaning of ‘undertake’ in reference to toil and 
hardship. 

It occurs most frequently, twenty-one times in all, with 
Kdbos as an object, Kdd0s apécOa (Hpato &c.), with «r€os seven 
times and with edyos four times, meaning clearly ‘to win, 
‘acquire,’ ‘get.’ ‘To win as a prize’ seems to be the proper and 
primary sense, as appears from 1 124 dé@dva rocoly apovTo, 
W 592 (trrov) trHv apopnv, & 510 avdpaypra—iparo, I 188 
tiv dper && évapwv, A 625 thv dpet éx Tevédoto, v 137 d0°— 
Tpoins éEnpat’ Odvace’s. Add to these M 435 urcOov apnrat 
and a 390 rodto—apécOar i.e. the position of Bacirevs. In 
every case so far the object gained is a desirable one. In fact 
the Homeric poems present but two exceptions to this usage, 
exclusive of the passage under discussion: of these two one is 
only an apparent, the other is a real, exception. The apparent 
exception is: 

E129 &0a & érevr’ adroit péev eyxoucba Syiothros 

éx Beréov, wn tov tis eb Edxei EXKOS ApNnTat. 

Who can doubt that the verb is purposely chosen with more 
playfulness but with the same ironical intent, as we have seen 
in the case of xouifm v. note on & 456? The reward they 
will reap, the prize they will win will be—a second wound. 
Obviously there is no such irony, either playful or serious, 
in éwdoynoe kal Hpato. 

The real exception, and the only remaining instance of this 
aor. in Homer, is adduced by Dr Merry on our passage :— 


T 247 codda pan’, ods av vnds Exatofuyos ayOos aporro. 
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Ineffectually ; for the change of one letter here will give us the 
correct verb, which was not, and could not be, apo:to, but, 
as usage will vouch, ayouro, cf. H 467 vijes—oivoy ayoucas, 
I 71 tov vies ayovor, 1 396 Hyaye vnds, n 9 vées Hyayor, 
II 223 Onn émi vnds ayer@ar &e. The probability of this 
emendation is further increased by the noun dy@ozs itself, which 
is fittingly joined with its cognate, or seemingly cognate, verb, 
cf. £415 edivev ddvvnow and Fick’s adypios adypn, which may 
serve as an example, though it be but a figment of the learned 
imagination. Nor is the confusion between ayouro and dpouto 
elsewhere unknown. In © 139 kal vexpov dyorro, though 
ayo.tro is clearly right, yet we find dpovro S Flor. On the 
other hand in £ 297 doerov @vov ErorTo the variant apoio 
seems preferable. In I 124 aé0A1a tocciv dpovto we have an 
erroneous a@yorTo in a good MS. L. 

We have now ascertained that there is little or no support 
for the idea, derived from Hesychius, that #jparo can mean 
‘undertook.’ It remains to be seen whether there is any other 
possible way of understanding the word in this connection 
éuoynoe kat jipato. With some harshness we might render it 
‘was successful,’ ‘won, the object being not the labour itself, 
but that for which the labour was incurred. He secured the 
fruits of his toil. Still this is far from being satisfactory, and 
therefore I submit as the better course that #jpato should give 
place to a somewhat similar epic verb, which may very well 
have been the original occupant of the position :— 


> / 
EMOYNTE KAL HVUTO, 


‘laboured at and consummated,’ ‘achieved, ‘completed.’ This 
sense, which after all must be extracted even with some 
violence from the vulgate, as we have seen, comes easily and 
naturally from jvutTo, which indeed may have been lost from an 
idea, fostered by € 243 Oods Sé of HvuTo épyov, that it was 
necessarily passive, cf. 7 373 dvvccecOar Tade Epya. ivuce 
would hardly have been displaced. 


* 
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8 162 ééXSeTo yap oe idécOar 
odpa oi 7} TL Eros UToOncea Hé TL Epyov. 


With two slight changes the last line may be thus recon- 
structed :— 


ddpa of H TL Ereca DroOncear Hé TL Epyo. 
The introduction of the dative brings the passage into line 
with :— 
A 394. el mote 6n TL 
} eres Ovnaas Kpadinu Acos Hé Kal Epy@ (Hé Tt Bentley), © 
504 1% ere 7 Epy@ (dvnca), 
E 879 ravtnv & ovte eer mpoTiBadrcat ovTE TL Epyy. 


The combination of the plur. éecov with the sing. époy@ may 
easily be defended by such examples as T 367 éréeco1—éyyet 
&, 6 396 éréeccr | xai Sdpw, I 630 rérXos rroréuov, éréwv 8 —. 

The admissibility at least of the proposed emendation, 
so far as Homeric usage is concerned, being granted, let us see 
whether this metrical correction is, or is not, essential to the 
meaning of the passage. The difficulty of the vulgate is this, 
that while vao@jcear épyov must mean ‘suggest an act, 
‘suggest that something should be done,’ it is equally certain 
that v7ro@jnceas Eros can only mean ‘ make a verbal suggestion,’ 
‘utter a suggestion, ‘say something by way of suggestion.’ 
To put it another way, it is just as inconceivable that 
vroOnceas Epyov should be translated ‘suggest by an act,’ ‘do 
something by way of suggestion, as that vaoOncea: eros 
should convey the absurd idea ‘suggest that some one should 
say something.’ The absurdity is even more apparent if we 
add an adjective. Who would venture to render vroféc@at 
muxkivov érros ‘to suggest that some one should make a wise 
remark, though none would hesitate to translate tro0écOat 
muxivov épyov ‘to suggest to some one a wise action’? 

In technical language ézros in this phrase is the accusative 
of the internal object, épyov the accusative of the external 
object (v. Monro H. G. § 132). The combination of the two 
here, even though the rather unepic figure zeugma be called 
to the rescue, results in such an unmanageable complexity, 
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that translators have very properly preferred the bolder course 
of treating either both as internal or both as external. Messrs. 
Butcher and Lang (1879) adopt the second alternative and 
render: ‘that thou mightest put into his heart some word or 
work,’ in fact, suggest something for him to say or do. 


‘Dass du Rath ihm zu Worten ertheiletest oder zu Thaten’ 
(Voss). 


On the other hand Worsley’s verse translation gives elegant 
expression to the other alternative :— 


‘For he was fain to see thee and enquire 
If word or work thou knowest to forward his desire.’ 


These last words convey, I believe, the true meaning of the 
passage, but also involve necessarily that the second line (163) 
should be read as emended :— 


” RO 23h ” 3k / bad y” 
dppa ol TL EmTEcD UTOOncEaL HE TL Epye, 


‘that you may now suggest to him something either by word 
or act,’ i.e. generally ‘in some way or other, or more definitely, 
‘by advice and assistance,’ both of which the speaker’s father, 
Nestor, had already given to Telemachus. 


* 


8 684 ur) pvnotevcavtes nd adXAOO opiANoaVTES 
votata Kal Tupata viv évOdde SeTvncerar. 


The only question here, by no means an easy one, is the proper 
understanding of |. 684. There are apart from minor details 
two main lines of interpretation, which it is necessary to 
mention :— 


(1) ‘O that—never having wooed me, nor ever having met 
here (alio tempore)—they may now eat their very last meal in 
this place’ (Merry). So Ameis-Hentze. This version resolves 
the couplet into three separate wishes, of which it is the 
agitated and somewhat indistinct expression, (a) Would that 
they had never wooed me. (b) Would that they had never 
met here at all on any occasion. (c) May they now eat their 
last meal here. The two negative wishes may, of course, be 
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reckoned as one, the second being regarded as a repetition of 
the first in more comprehensive terms. d)do6’, which may 
represent either @\Aofe or dAXore, is a difficulty. The un- 
desirability of either in this version is apparent; but while 
aro admits of no explanation at all, being nothing less than 
a flagrant contradiction, a\Xote might refer to meetings held 
at Odysseus’ house previous to the commencement of the woo- 
ing. As will be seen in the sequel, I believe d\Xof to be 
right and to stand in necessary contrast with év@ade in the 
next line. 

(2) ‘Nay, after so much wooing, never again may they 
come together, but here this day sup for their last and latest 
time’ (Butcher and Lang). Similar is ‘No—these suitors— 
let them, never meeting again, now eat their last meal’ 
(Liddell and Scott). So Hermann, Passow, Nitzsch, and we 
may add Monro (H. G. § 361) ‘May they (after their wooing) 
have no other meeting but sup now for the last time.’ 

In this view both negatives, 7 and pdé, are taken with 
ouirnoavtes alone, the other participle, wrnorevcavtes, being 
treated as parenthetical and, as it seems, almost equivalent to 
the noun prnothpes. adXoTe is again accepted rather than 
ard. 

L. Lange’s peculiar explanation, that Penelope merely 
supposes the case that this might be the last meal of the 
suitors, and then immediately, or even before, she has said it, 
for the negatives precede, checks herself with a No! No}, 
indicates at all events that there is something unconvincing in 
the ordinary versions of the passage. It shows moreover a 
very scrupulous regard for Penelope’s good name, making her 
exhibit a womanly gentleness and kind feeling, which is quite 
in accord with Eustathius’ remark on év@ade (685):—rd 6é 
évOade érretkds éppéOn &s un) ATTAGS Erapwpéevns THs IInveddmns 
géxyatov tovTo Seirvov Tois pynothpory, ei Kal adroOe Sevrrveiv 
€Oéxovar. They may dine anywhere else, she is supposed to 
remark, but I hope they will not dine here any more. I am 
sorry to say, in reference to a lady, that I have no doubt what- 
ever, but that Penelope here wishes for the suitors nothing 
less than what actually overtook them in the end—sudden 
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death. The perusal of the opening scene of Book xxti1. of the 
Odyssey ought to convince any impartial reader of the total 
absence of the modern humanitarian element from the feminine 
mind in the heroic ages, whenever real injuries have to be 
avenged. 

I will now submit my own idea of the exact meaning of 
this much vexed passage :—‘ Or ere they go a-wooing or consort 
together elsewhere may they now here make their last and 
final meal.’ 

I treat the two participles with absolute impartiality, placing 
them fairly on an equal footing, not giving to one more or less 
than I give to the other. pa urvnotedoartes (lit. ‘not having 
wooed’), ‘ without going wooing, ‘before they go wooing else- 
where’ (Ao), refers to future time, a usage that may be 
illustrated for the benefit of young scholars by such a sentence 
as this:—/d@v Neamonv Oavois, ‘see Naples and then die, 
‘may you die after seeing Naples.’ Here dé refers to future 
time absclutely, but to past time relatively to @avois. Now if 
we desire to negative the participle we can only do so, in a 
wish-clause, by adding yu, as here, so that pu doy =‘ before 
you see, ‘without seeing.’ 

The two participles considered in relation to one another 
form a sort of torepov mportepor, for Penelope means to intimate 
that the suitors would find themselves sooner or later in one 
another’s company in somebody else’s house, ready to prosecute 
another suit there, unless their career should come to an abrupt 
termination here, as she prays it may. I confess I do not see 
how this rendering can fairly be disputed. The only real 
novelty in it is the making dAdo refer to both participles 
alike: but there is nothing so unusual in that as to constitute 
@ serious objection. Both Greek and Latin, no less than our 
own language, allow such a position for a word, when the 
second participle as here is used to supplement the first. 
Possibly Eustathius, although his statement is not sufficiently 
explicit to prevent misunderstanding, was in possession of what 
I hold to be the right view: ruvés 8€ S00 Terelas évvoias 
évonoay: pay ev edrevTrTKHY ev TS TPOTH aTOLY®, iva AéyN 
fa) pvnorevoavtes eiev kal é&fs (Perhaps TO px) pynotevoaytes 
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-elav i.e. pvnotevoeay), éEtépay 5& TO totata Sevrvyjcear. 
Eustathius in any case is not responsible for the common error 
of supplying éué as object after wvnotevcavtes. There is no 
need for any object, but if one be required, let us try adn, 
‘another lady, as dAdo6i suggests, and the meaning will be 
apparent. 

It is hardly possible in a discussion of this passage to leave 
unnoticed the equally difficult but still very different :— 


613 yu Texvncapevos pnd Gddo TL TeXVHCALTO. 


I do not think that even here yy is rightly separated from 
Texvnoauevos ; but for the sake of brevity without examining 
other views I will content myself with offering a translation of 
my own with just so much explanation as to make it intelligible. 
Literally then: ‘Not having designed such another before, 
neither may he design such another again.’ In effect, ‘I hope 
this is the only one of the kind that he has ever made or ever 
will make. I take @\Xo te with both verb and participle, just 
as in 6 684 a@\Xobz is taken with both participles. The work, 
the reAapor, is so cpepdaréos, that it is devoutly to be wished 
that it is, and will always remain, unique. 


* 


6 831 ed pév 8n eds éoor, Oeoid te Exdves avdjs. 


If, undeterred by the mysterious awe that hedges hiatus licitus, 
of which the above line exhibits an excellent example, I 
venture to restore for the concluding half of the line :— 
Oeod Té Te exAves avdis, 

few will refuse to recognise the facility with which such an 
original would first become @eod re Exdves, and next by an — 
equally easy modification for the metre’s sake the @eoio te 
éxrves of the vulgate, cf. B 272. Xapozow + dvaxros for 
Xaporov te avaxtos, I 140 &e. 

No doubt te’ (reo) might have been preserved in the form 
tev, and our MSS., if we are to follow with servility their 
authority on such a point, give warrant for that form only of 
the gen. of tis before a vowel. Hence we may write here Geod 
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té tev éxAves. Should it be said however that rev must have 
been retained, if the pronoun ever existed here at all, the argu- 
ment, I submit, ought not to carry conviction, as it is one of 
that peculiar character that admits neither of substantiation 
nor of refutation. In any case the conjecture perhaps deserves 
to be mentioned for two reasons, firstly, because it strikingly 
exemplifies a corruption arising from a simple lipography, and 
secondly, because it indicates that even an apparently irre- 
fragable instance of hiatus licitus may after all be a mere 
debasement, instead of a genuine survival, of the archaic 
original. 
* 


€55 arr ote &) tiv vijcov adixeto tynrOO éodcar, 

6543 adr Gre b2) THY vicov adixopeO’, EvOa TEP AAXdaL, 
6181 adrW bre 8) Tov Y@pov adikopel” eyyds edvTa. 

The use of the article with vjcos (yépos) here is commonly 
counted as one of the marks whereby the Odyssey is adjudged 
to be a more recent work than the Iliad. It would hardly be 
possible to adduce from the Homeric poems a more apparently 
unimpeachable example of the defining article of later Greek, 
v. Monro H. G. § 261, 3. It seems to me therefore quite worth 
while to examine these passages with a view to discover what 
amount of reliance can be placed upon them as evidence that 
the article so used is genuinely Homeric. 

Now the word vicos is by no means a rare word in Homer, 
for it occurs some seventy times. The article is found with it 
only in six instances, two of which are given above. This 
number, six, is perhaps not inadequate for a budding usage 
still in the early struggling stage of its development. But 
there is one very peculiar feature about the combination. It 
is only found in the accusative case singular—rather a suspi- 
cious limitation, though the instances are but six altogether.— 
With regard to y#pos indeed the case is somewhat different. 
The above instance is unique so far as the accusative is con- 
cerned; but there is one example of the genitive also ¢ 142 
apEapevor Tov ywopov. This however only makes the curious 
deficiency noticed in the case of vjaos still more marked, unless 
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we decide to athetize @ 142 on the ground that the suitors 
needed no explanation of émdéEva. 

The stability of the article in our three passages is to a 
certain extent weakened by these considerations. It begins to 
wear the aspect of an intruder. Even so it would perhaps be a 
bold, though hardly an unwarrantable, proceeding to dislodge 
it at once and to attempt to replace it by mere conjecture. 
Fortunately we can dispense with guessing and—a much safer 
course—make appeal to Homer himself. Let us compare :— 
X22 joer, Op’ és yepov adixopeO’, dv dpace Kipen. 

A 446 oi & ore 54 p és x@pov &va Evrioytes txovTo, = © 60. 
Here we see the original formula, fairly free from suspicion of 
corruption or modernisation. It may be noticed in A 22 that 
éépa—and there is no easy method of rejecting the services of 
this conjunction—presents an insurmountable metrical bar to 
the introduction of the article, while in A 446, @ 60, the sense 
absolutely precludes the possibility of its appearance. Ac- 
cordingly we may restore in « 181 without much hesitation :— 

Grn ote 5H p és ydpov adixope” éyyds eovTa, 
nor indeed need we fear to extend the analogy to the other 
two passages, € 55, 1543. Clearly the trio must stand or fall 
together. Read then :— 

eee ara adixeto TnroO éovcar, 

ete Oi coe e or nears ep adda. 
So far as regards the usage of the verb (d¢ixéo Oar) and the 
preposition (és) in combination with this particular noun, vyjcor, 
it may be useful to compare :— 


Kl Aiainv & és vicov adixopel’* &vOa & &vare=x 135 

#127 Opiwaxinv & és vncov adigear’ Oa 8& wodral 

pw 261 autix érevta Oeod és aptpova vijcov 
ixopel’. 


From these facts we get an insight into the general principle 
which governed the introduction of the defining article into the 
Homeric poems. The process may be regarded as coincident 
with the development of the later usage. Wherever with a 
delicate and loving regard for the credit of The Poet the 
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article could be introduced without detriment to the meaning 
and metre, there it insinuated itself and was ultimately allowed 
to stand. So the process went on of bringing Homer up to 
date. Now let us look at the remaining four instances of tiv 
vncov. These must have an interest as tending either to 
confirm or invalidate the hypothesis which is really an in- 
ference from the facts already stated. We find then :— 


#201 ard Ore 81) THY vicov edrElropev, avTiK’ ErevTa 
403. ad bre 8 THY vicov édelrropev, odSE TIS AAD 

t 146 &v@ ob Tis THY vicov écédpaxev dfOadrpoiow" 

276 adda rapeE THY vicov éXavveTe via pédawvar. 


In the first two examples add’ ore 8) vicov pév seems a 
probable restoration, because yév in this position as an emphas- 
ising particle without a corresponding 6€é is quite Homeric. 
Instances are needless. In later times however this particular 
usage became unfamiliar and antiquated. 

In the last two instances the remedy is not, so far as I am 
aware, determinable from parallel passages. I will content 
myself with suggesting that the rv vycov in 1146 might have 
come from mpiv vycov, and that in w 276 from taya vicov. It 
is clear that either adverb could be readily dropped to make 
accommodation for the article. The adverb would retire socialiter, 
as Horace says, as an act of friendly politeness. Of course 
other suggestions might be made as to the exact word sup- 
planted by r7v, but neither passage, I submit, affords support 
of the slightest value to the one-sided idea that the accusative 
case singular of vjcos possessed in epic times a special and 
peculiar right to the services of the defining article, a right 
apparently not conceded to any other case of this substantive. 


* 


€265 év &€ of aoxov One Bea péXavos oilvoto 
Tov €tepov, Etepov 8 VdaTos péyay, év O€ Kal ja 
K@PUKO. 
According to the not particularly valuable terminology of the 
ancient critics 1. 266 is axépandos, ‘headless, because it begins 
with a tribrach instead of a dactyl. This license is a necessary 
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one with such words as fepupin (€ 119), érritovos (mu 423), 
IIpsapidns &c., but érepos involves no such necessity. More- 
over we may observe it is not the head alone in this case that 
exhibits a quantitative defect but, to continue the metaphor, 
the shoulders also are similarly afflicted, so that the epithet 
axéparos by no means reveals the full horror of the pheno- 
menon. In plain words we have here not one tribrach only to 
commence the line but two consecutive ones, both wholly 
gratuitous. 

I believe that Homer never could have propounded, and 
never did propound, such a metrical monstrosity as a verse at 
all. The staggering melody of :— 


\ 4 4 2 
Tov €tepov, érepov § 


appears to me to be nothing but the glossarial transformation 
of the primitive :— 


\ , \ eae 
Tov pév, Tov 8 Erepov. 
Let Homer himself vouch for his own usage. Our recog- 


nised text affords a fairly abundant crop of examples in point 
from both Iliad and Odyssey :— 


E145 tov péev brrép pafoio Barov yarknpei Sovpi, 
tov & érepov Eidei peyad@ Kdnida rap’ @pmor. 
v 67 = THv pev dapos éyovcay évTAvvées HOE YLTOVA, 
thy & érépnv xnrov truKuyy ap dracce Kopiferv. 


X 149 4 wev yap 8 date Avap@e péer, X X X 
% © étépn Oépei mpopéer erxvia yard €y. 
b 429 6 pev év péow avdpa hépece, 


\ Sea 4 Le a ” , e / 

to 8 érépw éExdtepOev itnvy awovtes eTaipous. 
«352 rawv y pev Barre Opovois vt pryyea Kada, X X X 

© 8 Ses 4 / 0 Ja : ees é 

» & érépn mpotrapoile Opdvev éritawe tparélas. 
“#78 ~~ of 8 S00 oKdrredoL 6 pev ovpavdv evpdy iKavel X X X 
(101). tov & érepov oxoredov YOaparortepov de’ ’Odvaced, 
M 88 _ of pev Gp’ “Extop’ icav x Xx X 


tov & étépwv Ildpis jpxe nal “AXKa@oos. 
Cf. 11 173 x x x 179. 


> ee 


ee 
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Outside Homer reference may be made to Hesiod Op. 14, 
Mimnermus 2, 5 W&c., but the quoted passages are surely 
sufficient to establish my position. 

Now in later times this particular formula passed out of use. 
It is elliptical and any-one, who was desirous to set it forth at 
full length, would of course write é@repoy before or after pév, 
producing :— 

Tov €repov pév, Tov 8 Erepov. 
Cf. & 272 yeupi Sé rH érépn pév x x xX, 7H 8 érépy. The next 
step is to delete wév leaving érepov in sole possession, and 
necessitating érepov & instead of tov & érepor. 

So far, I believe, few will refuse to accompany me in this 
emendation; but I am less confident about gaining assent 
to the proposal to transpose datos péyav, which nevertheless I 
hold to be essential to the complete restoration of the line :— 

Tov pév, Tov 8 Erepov péyav voaTos. 
Unfortunately some scholars seem anxious, as the later Greeks 
probably were here, to relieve Homer, wherever possible, from 
the imputation of having needlessly and heedlessly lengthened 
the v of tdwp. The most reasonable conclusion seems rather to 
be this, that the long quantity of the vowel is just as valid 
for the old epic as the short one, which ultimately prevailed. 

It may of course be asked, why, if the above statement 
of the matter be correct, the other instances of 6 wév—, o & 
érepos were not tampered with and altered in a similar way. 
To a certain extent the question is an irrelevant one, for after 
all every passage is subject to its own special risks; but apart 
from these it may be well to note as a general rule, that the 
modernising process, guided by the intuitive vox populi rather 
than by any learned critical acumen, is likely to have ‘been 
applied more freely to the text of the Odyssey than of the 
Iliad because of the greater popularity of the more romantic 
and adventurous poem. More particularly, as may be seen 
from the above examples, this is the only passage in which tov 
Hév is immediately followed by tov 8 érepov. In every other 
instance what may be called the peculiar irregularity of the 
contrast is made less apparent by reason of the interposition of 
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several words, in one instance (uw 73 ff.) of a considerable 
paragraph. To the possible influence of Hdatos I have already 
alluded. 


* 
€ 328 os 0 67 orwpivos Bopéns dopénow axavOas 


ue mediov, TuKival Sé mpds GAANANCLW EXOVT a, 
@s THY au méharyos dvewor dépov évOa Kai évOa. 


is the last line I propose to read instead of au éXayos, which 
is a needless assimilation to the du qediov of |. 327 marring 
both the metre and the picture, év wedtayeoo. The phrase 
occurs five lines further on in the description of Ino :— 


vov 8 dros év terayerou Oedv &E Eupope Timijs. 


and again in the Hymns, xxxIll, 15 Neves adds ev teda- 
yeoour, in both cases enjoying absolute metrical protection, 

In the passage under discussion the thistle-down, or what- 
ever it is that is denoted by dxavOas (1. 328), is blown over the 
ground which it never touches or touches only at intervals; 
but the water-logged raft, half sunk in the waves while it 
is being carried this way and that by the winds, is never 
for a moment lifted above the surface of the sea. Therefore 
éy weNayeoot conveys a more realistic and true idea of the 
scene than au médayos. In this connection Curtius’ explana- 
tion (Gr. Et.* p. 278) of wéXayos as the beating buffeting water 
(17Xay-, TAHT, plango) is interesting. 

The dat. plur. in -eos and -eoou was peculiarly liable to 
misapprehension and corruption when the z was elided before a 
vowel. One instance I have already dealt with, § 163 éros for 
éreco , if my idea be right. Perhaps it would not be out 
of place here to set down briefly an instance or two, where this 
particular error has upset the grammatical construction :— 


E 329 aiyra 5é Tudeidnv wéOere xpatepovuxas trmous. 


Here Zenodotus read cpatepwviyeo’ immo. Rightly, I think; 
for the objection to f7ros at the end of the line (pace Nauck) 
cannot be sustained, cf. N 426, T 274, 6 578 &e. 





et 
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An interesting and tolerably convincing example is afforded 


by :— 
Hes. Op. 479 mpevos apnoers, oriyov trepi yeipos eépywr. 


Clearly nothing can be made of yewpds. yelpeo’ éépywv accounts 
for the tradition and gives a satisfactory sense. Hermann 
indeed suggested yespl éépywv restoring the grammar at the 
expense of the metre. Believers in a long ¢ of the dat. may 
accept even this: at non ego credulus illis. 

This same form yetpeo’ has produced yetpas more than 
once. Take the case of :— 


O 228 émneTo, drTt mapoile veweconbeis vroeke 
a > , > ‘ A > / > > / 
Xelpas euas, eve ov Kev avidpaTi vy éTedéa On. 


There can be, I should imagine, little doubt as to the necessity 
for yeipeo’ éujs here, and I may take the opportunity to point 
out that the first line also seems to require a slight change to 
restore its integrity, thus:— 


ere, OTe mpoTrapoiWe vewecanbels varderke 
xelpen” euns® 

very similar is :— 

x% 63 ovdé Kev ws Ete yelpas ewas AnEayus Hovoro, 


where yeipeo’ éujs is a manifest grammatical improvement, 
that can hardly be resisted, unless we are to suppose that 
AnEatue has superseded ravaaims, a possible but not very 
likely contingency, as it would be more natural to expect the 
converse change, cf. Hym. Dem. 351, 339. 

Again in the common phrase ddwp él yelpas éyevar (-ev) 
(Tf 270, 1174, a 146, § 216 &c.) we may at least suspect that 
xelpeo’ was once read, if only from 0 303 yepolv vdwp éruyedar 
and § 213 yepol & ed’ tdwp yevavTwv. 

Neither do I think we ought to place implicit faith in the 
correctness of the accusatives pynotipas aynvopas in the 
following passage :— 


B 235 ad 7 ToL pvnoTipas aynvopas ov TL peyalpw 
Epdew Epya Bliara Kaxoppadinat vooto’ 


10—2 
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The dative pvnotnpeo’ aynvopeo’ seems almost, if not quite, 
essential to the sense, as otherwise the grudging would naturally 
be taken to apply to the persons addressed by the speaker, 
in this case the people of Ithaca. In the parallel passage y 55 
there is of course an intentional ambiguity. 

I will conclude with a passage in which the grammatical 
construction cannot be very seriously objected to. It is:— 
A.51  abtap éreit’ adtoios Bédos éyerevnes éduels 

. Barn. 

There are however considerations, setting aside the metrical 
gain, which lend support to the subjoined emendation :— 
avtap ére:t avtovs Beréeoo’ exeTrevnes’ éeduels 
Barn. | 
‘The dominating verb in this sentence is, as its position proves, 
Barn’, not the participle édveis, with which compare the usage 
of the synonymous titvcKopevos in I’ 80, xy 118. See also 
remark on peuynpuévn a 343. Moreover the tense of this verb, 
indicating, as it does, a repeated action, accords better with a 
plural than a singular noun. . 

The above evidence, I submit, is sufficient to establish 
a very strong probability that this particular misreading has 
been to a certain extent a real source of textual error. 


T. L. AGAR. 





ON SOME PASSAGES IN THE SEVENTH BOOK OF 
THE EUDEMIAN ETHICS. 


H i§3=1234° 28 xai éav tis BovrAntar Twoujcar Bote by 
adixeiv, AN eis girous Torpoat of yap adnOivoi dirot ovK 
abdixodaw. 

Susemihl’s! comment is as follows : 

“29. adX els corrupta, aAAnAoLs Casaubonus, aAXjXous Cl. 
Bk., commate post hoc verbum traiecto rec. Bu. Fr., adAous 
eadem interpunctione proposita Spengelius || troujoar haud 
rectum, trosnoac Casaubonus, trounce Spengelius, dezv ante 
gidouvs inserendum esse ci. Fr.” 

I venture to think that, in order to obtain a satisfactory 
sense, we have only to substitute, for aX eis, Gus in the sense 
of adus éori, and to separate this sentence from the sentence 
preceding by means of a full stop before cai éav tus. 


Hi § 9=1235* 17 76 & bporov éyOpov TO opmoiw: Kai yap 


A a / 
“KEPAMEvS KEPaMEl KOTEEL,” 


: \ A, ee Sy a a A 
Kal Ta ATO TMV av’TaY Tpehomeva TOAELLA AAANXOLS COa. 


After the metrical quotations épa@ pév ouBpov yaia, peta- 
Bod» tavtwv yuku, Kepapeds Kepapet KoTéex, the plain prose of 


1 To Professor Dr F. Susemihl’s for his complete survey of existing 
admirable edition I find myself in- material, for his judicious handling of 
debted at every turn. It isa pleasure it, and for the many additions which 
to me to have an opportunity of he has made to our knowledge of a 
thanking him, however inadequately, very difficult treatise. 
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Kal Ta ard TOV avToV KTH is strange : and the phrase adrae ai 
UroAners in the next sentence proves that the author of the 
Eudemians did not claim the sentiment as his own. Write 
Kal “tao Tév avTdv Tpepomeva trodes adAndoLs Cod,” and 
you have forthwith a perfect trochaic. 


H iii § 7 = 1238° 37 ayvoet yap 6 épay Ott ov” 6 avTOs Oyos 
THS él THY TpoOvpiav. 810 ebpynKévat veiKos 6 Epopevos* ToLadT’ 
dv ovK épav réyou. of Sé vouifovar Tov adtov eivas Aoyor. 

In this place the author of the Hudemians, echoing Nico- 
macheans ® iv §1 =1157* 6, points out that the relations of 
épav and épepevos are unstable in consequence of the diversity 
of their respective sentiments. So much is clear. But I am not 
sure that Fritzsche’s substitution of avtois for the ris of the 
Mss clears up the first of the sentences which I have extracted. 
Rather, I would keep rs, understanding with it 78ov%s, and in 
place of él tHv mpoOupiav write éri TH mpoOvyia. The re- 
sultant ody 0 avTos Adyos THs ei TH TpoOvmia will mean “the 
pleasures consequent upon the attachment are not of the same 
denomination”: that is to say, in the simpler language of the 
Nicomacheans l.c. od yap éri trois avtois ndovtat obToL, aAN 0 
bev opav éxeivov, 6 S€ Oeparrevopevos UO Tov épactod. But 
what are we to make of 616 evpnxévas veitkos 6 épmpevos: 
TovavT av ovK épav réyor? Fritzsche supplies in thought 
oleras Or eyes, puts ToadT’ av ovK épav Aéyou between inverted 
commas, and translates: “Itaque rixae vel querelae causam se 
[in amati verbis vel factis] invenire putat, et amasium vituperat 
talibus dictis: ‘haec non amantis verba sunt’—[hoc est, si me 
amares, bonis verbis utereris].” Bonitz, in his spicilegium 
criticwm of 1858, suggests elpnxev éxeivos. Finally, Susemihl, 
describing evpnxévas veixos as “fortasse corrupta,” states that 
Casaubon proposed etpyxe veixos. Now, although I cannot 
feel sure that edpnxev might not stand in the sense of ‘has hit 
upon the sentiment,’ I incline to think that Bonitz is right in 
substituting for it the familiar eipnxev. But elpnev éxetvos 
6 épwpevos* “ToadT av ovK épav réyou” does not satisfy me. 
If this is right, the purport of the sentence is that some 
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notable beloved has remarked, ‘a lover would not say such 
things. Yet the whole significance of the passage is that lover 
and beloved do not understand one another’s position. How 
then should the beloved tell us what the lover will or will not 
say? Surely it is obvious to excise the article, to put the colon 
and the inverted commas before ép@pevos instead of after it, 
and thus to recover a complete senarius: “ép@mevos TotadT’ ay, 
ovx épav réyou.” And now it remains only to consider Bonitz’s 
éxeivos. As AI=H, the correction is palaeographically easy, 
and in other respects it is sufficiently plausible. Nevertheless, 
it is worth while to ask whether anything can be made out of 
the traditional text asvetxos. Now Suidas and Eudocia, draw- 
ing no doubt from a common source, mention a poet of the old 
comedy called Aivxos: and his name is ‘also preserved by 
Arcadius in his de accentibus, and by Theognostus, a gram- 
marian of the ninth century, who wrote on prosody and thought 
it worth while to record that the second « was long in quantity. 
It is true that Meineke (from whom I derive these facts) 
and others have supposed Aivixos to be a mistake for Evvexos, 
and that the name is an odd one’: but I think that, in any 
case, the mss of the Hudemian ethics must be reckoned 
amongst the authorities in its favour. In fine, I would write: 
ayvoei yap 6 épay btt ovyx 6 avTOSs NOYos THs érl TH mpoOvmia. 
516 eipnxev Aivixos: “épadmevos Toradt av, ovK épov réyor.” 
of 8€ vopifover Tov avTov eivat doyov. 


H vwi'§ 4=1240* 25 adrov b€ tpdrrov @ 76 eivar BovreTat Ov 
éxeivov Kal wn du avtov, Kav et wn Svavéwwv Tayad, fp) TO TO 
eivar TOUT@ av ddfee wadLoTa ireiv. 

There is something to be said for Spengel’s proposal to 
substitute todroy for rovrw. But I cannot allow that the 
sense required is—“qui eum cuius mortui bona dividere potest, 
salvum cupit, hunc amare videtur”: nor do I think that the 
substitution, for 42 T® TO elvas, of TO 2 eivas would give this 
meaning. What is wanted is, I think, cay ef px diavéuov 
Taya0d, 7) ToL TO elval y’, ovTOS av Sofeve padiota didelv: 

1 Dr Postgate suggests that Aivcxos might stand for ’Aevixos. 
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' that is to say, ‘if A, not for his own sake but for B’s, wishes B 
to exist,—even though he does not bestow goods upon B, still 
less existence—A would seem most certainly to love B.’ 


H x § 5=1242* 22 6 yap advOpwrros od povoy TodtTLKOY 
Gra Kal oikovoyiKov Eoov, Kal ovy Womep TAXA TOTE 
ouvdvdatetar Kal TH TUXOVTL Kai Onder Kal dapper GAN ai Sia 
Svpmov avdALKdOv, GAAA KowwwrviKdy avOpwros C@ov mpos ods 
pice: cvyyéveta éeotiv: Kal Kolvwvia roivuy Kai Sixaov TH, 
Kal ef wn Tors ein? oikia 8 éoti Tis dirdéa, 

‘Man is not only a zrodutixov Sedov, but also an oiKovo- 
puxov; not only woté cuvdvagerar, but is also a xowwvexor, 
associating with natural relations: now a xowvwvia is a sort 
of dixacov, and an oixia is a sort of duAéa: whence it appears 
that, as before asserted at 1242* 20, Sicacov and guria are 
intimately related.’ That this is-the general sense of the 
passage, is clear. But it is no less clear that certain words 
in the very centre of my extract stand in need of correction, 
and correction has been attempted in several ways. Thus 
Bussemaker, Fritzsche, and Susemihl, bracket «ai before Ode: 
and for the adr ai dua Sdpov (Siuav M) of the mss, Busse- 
maker conjectures d\n’ ob dia TodTO povavdArKov, Spengel (who 
questions roté also) GAN’ iSia od wovavArkor, Fritzsche with the 
help of Osann ddXote 8 idvafer wovavrArxov, while Susemihl, 
condemning the words as corrupt, makes no attempt to heal 
them. Accepting from my predecessors povavAcKov, I propose 
in place of tdAXa to write TaAX 4, and for adr ai dia Sv 
to write dua idia ad. We shall then have—xai ody domep 
TaAN & Tote cuvdudkeras Kal .tr@ TUXovTe Kai Onree Kal appevt 
apa idia ad povavrKor, GAA Kowwvixoy avOpwros EGov mpds 
ods dioe cuyyévera éotiv. Palaeographically the changes are 
easy: for the substitution of M for AA and of A for A, and 
the division of aggregates of letters, are devices recognized by 
all critics, and the meaning obtained is, I think, satisfactory : 
‘Man is one of those animals which upon occasion take to 
themselves casual partners: nevertheless, unlike the rest of 
them, he is at the same time (Gua), apart from such partnerships 
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(dia), on the other hand (ad), not solitary, but sociable, the 
society in question being his family in the extended sense of the 
term.’ Or, in other words, ‘Man and some other animals take 
to themselves casual and temporary partners: but whereas the 
rest of the cvvévacrtixd are, apart from the cvvdvacpos, povav- 
Mxd, man, apart from the cuvvdvacpds, is not pwovavrArKov, but 
Kowwvixov. I may add that I see no need to bracket the cai 
(‘both’) which stands before O7Xev. I understand that the 
xai which precedes 7@ tuxovte connects 7roré with that phrase. 


H x § 11=1242” 11 xai yap 8) Kal émit trav dddgov 
Koweoviav otto aupBaiver. oTé pev yap aptOu@ Tod icov 
metéxovow, oTé 5& Ady. ef pev yap toov apiOue eionveyKov 
apyvptov, icov Kai TO iow apiOu@ SiarauBavovow, ei dé py 
tov, avddoyov. 

‘And so it is with partnerships in general: the dividends 
are equal, sometimes in quantity, sometimes in proportion: 
that is to say, if the amounts subscribed were equal, the 
dividends are equal in quantity; if the amounts subscribed 
were unequal, the dividends are in proportion.’ Such is the 
meaning of the passage regarded as a whole. But what are 
we to make of the worse than meaningless phrase To ico, 
which perforce I have ignored? Without it, the words cov 
apiOu@ SiadapBavovowy in the apodosis answer exactly to the 
words ef icov apiOu@-eionveycor in the protasis. But we must 
not rest content with simple excision: for the «ai which follows 
igov, if immediately followed by adps@ue, would have no mean- 
ing. Indeed it would seem that its presence is justifiable 


only on the supposition that té ic represents an accusative, 


governed by dvadauB8avovow, and answering to the dpyvpiov 
of the protasis. In fact, we want some such sentence as ef pév 
yap tcov apiOue eionveyxov apyvtpiov, toov Kai <td Tpooidy> 
api0u@e SiarauBavovew. Tod mpocwv is however no more 
than a stopgap. Let us inquire whether the tradition of the 
MSS suggests any equivalent. Rejecting the terminations of 
the article and the adjective as results of assimilation, and 
adding tentatively on, the regular ending of the accusative 
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masculine or neuter, we shall have t-icon. But ic is notoriously 
equivalent to k: and ToKon gives precisely the meaning which 
we require. Read then ef pév yap icov apiOue cionveyxov 
apyvpwoy, icov Kal ToKov apiOue diarawBavovow. With such 
surroundings, the descent from tokon, through To icon, to Tol 
icw!, would be easy enough. 


H x & 25—27 = 1243* 35—1243° 9. 

At § 21 = 1243" 14 the author asks—‘In settling the rights 
and the wrongs of a friendship, are we to look to the amount of 
the service done or to its value to the recipient?’ In & 22, 23 
this question is amplified and illustrated. In § 24 the author 
reverts to the distinction already drawn in § 17 between two 
sorts of friendship: (1) 7 cata TO xpHowpov or 4 ToAdLTLKH, (2) 7 
Kata THv apeTnv or 7 7OLKH. Then at § 25 he proceeds to speak 
of ‘persons who begin as friends on the basis of virtue, but, when 
some private interest is in the way (6tav dvtixpus 9 TL TOV 
iSiwv), are found to be friends on a different footing. For, the 
generality of people seek honour, and therefore the friendship 
of honour, only as a luxury.’ At this point I pause in my 
paraphrase. According to Susemihl, Rieckher condemns the 
words érav 8 dytixpus 4 Te TOV idtwy as corrupt. I think that 
he is most certainly right: and, in place of dvtixpus 7, I would 
propose dvtixpovon, comparing rhetoric B ii § 9=1379* 11 édpy 
Te oov KaT evOuwpiav OTLOdY avTLiKpovan TLS, oloy TO SupovTt 
mpos To metv. With this alteration, the sentence before us 
will mean—‘ But when some private interest crosses them, or 
stands in the way, it becomes evident that they are not friends 
of this sort. And now I resume my paraphrase at § 26: 
‘Thus it is plain how we are to decide in such cases. If the 
friendship is an ethical friendship or friendship of virtue, we 
must look to the intention, to see whether it is equal on the 
two sides, and more than this must not be expected by the 
one from the other. If again the friendship is a civic friend- 
ship or friendship of utility, we must consider what would 
have been reasonable lines for an agreement.’ And now follow 
four or five lines which stand in need of careful examination : 
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dv 8 3 pév bf de 0 Sé Exeivws, ov KadOv pév avTiTooaL, Séov 
TOUS KaAoOvs Avery AOyous, Omoiws Oé Kal emi OaTépov, aAXn’ 
émel ov Sdteitrovto ws HOiKas, Set Kpivety Tiva, pnd bTroKpLVO- 
pevoy pndétepov avTav éEatratav. wate Set orépyew avTov 
Tv TUXnv. Susemihl, whose text I have transcribed, appends 
the following critical notes: “6. advtirotjoacbar Cl. 
Rieckher || Aoyous opoiws [é] ci. Spengelius, certe vix sana 
sunt verba || 7. ésret P®D®, évrevdx) II? et editores (fors. recte) || 
nOrcxas haud integrum, 7@coi ci. Fr., <éyphv.> nOixads ci. 
Spengelius || 8. riva Fr., twa cet. || broxpevdpevov pndétepov 
Sylburgius, bzroxpuvopevos pndétepos II?, brroxpuvdpevos pnd 
érepos P».” Fritzsche’s version is hopelessly wrong, and can be 
of no use except as a warning. Now, (1) no one, not even 
the man who refuses to repay his debt, would venture to say 
that repayment is not honorable ; whence I conclude that déov 
should go with aytitroujoat rather than with the words which 
follow: (2) the critics are manifestly right in demurring to 
ws 7Otxas; and accordingly I propose to separate them by a 
comma, at the same time adding the article ro after dvetrovto 
and expunging the comma after 7@:ca@s: (3) where Fritzsche, 
followed by Susemihl, writes tiva as an interrogative, I would 
restore the traditional twa, indefinite. We shall then have 
av & 5 ev GH be 6 O€ exeivws, ov Kadov pev avTiToLnoaL Séov 
TOUS KaAovs Aéyetv AOyous, Opoiws dé Kal él Batépov, aX 
émel ov Steitrovto <TO> &s, NOvKaS Sel Kpivew Tivd, und vTrO- 
Kpwopevoy pndétepov avtav éeEatratav. Bate Set orépyerv 
avtov tHv TUxnV: ‘but if one takes the one line, the other, 
the other,—the one, “it is not honorable for the represent- 
atives of honour to preach when they ought to repay”, and 
the other, on the other part, in like manner,—the right thing 
is, if only because they omitted in the first instance to agree 
upon the character of the intimacy, that some one should 
arbitrate on moral grounds, neither of the two seeking to 
influence the referee by declamatory representations: so the 
sufferer, [the man who declares for wodutTixy Pidia,] must put 
up with his luck.’ I think that adda in 1243” 7 emphasizes 
the author’s statement of his own principle, ézrel ov Sdveizrovto 
To &s. Compare 1244° 9, where I see no justification for the 
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assumption of a lacuna. For 1d és = 70 7ds, see wy 847* 27, 
quoted in the Berlin Index. 


H x § 30—34 = 1243 15—36.. 

‘In unequal friendships,’ we read at § 30, ‘many complaints 
arise, and it is not easy to discover the rule of right. For it is 
difficult to find one standard by which to measure diverse 


* commodities. We have an instance of this in the relations 


of lovers. The lover seeks the beloved as the one agreeable 
person, that he may live in his society: the beloved sometimes 
seeks the lover as one who is useful to him. But when the 
lover’s passion wanes, both change: the beloved is no longer 
agreeable, the lover no longer useful. And then they begin 
to calculate wavré Tivos, [whatever those words may mean,]| and 
they quarrel, as Python and Pammenes did, like master and 
pupil generally,—you cannot measure learning and money by 
one standard,—like Herodicus the physician and his grudging 
patient, or like the harper and the king. At this point 
I pause in my paraphrase that I may comment upon certain 
details of the text. In line 15, the first line of § 30, the 
MSS give tots: Bonitz reads rais. I suppose that we 
should all of us have written tais: but trois is plainly ad- 
missible, and in cases of doubt, it is obvious to prefer the 
tradition. In line 17, for the 7@ (circumflexed) of the Mss, 
I would substitute, not 76 with Fritzsche, nor ta with Busse- 
maker, but tm (dual). In line 18 Spengel and Susemihl 
bracket tov. I see no reason for this: for surely the ép@pevos 
is to the épav, not merely dvs, but o 7dvs, the one supremely 
agreeable person. In line 20, for the unmeaning ravrti twos, 
it is obvious to read ti avti Tivos, Ti and Tivos being both of 
them interrogative. ‘When the beloved ceases to be agreeable 
to the lover, and the lover to be useful to the beloved, they 
begin to calculate the quid pro quo, and a quarrel arises.’ For 
the phrase ti avti Tivos, compare Nicomachean ethics © xiii 
§ 6= 1162” 27 xa® oporoyiar ri avti tives. ‘That this simple 
correction has escaped the critics is the more surprizing, since, 
according to Susemihl, avti rivos is added by a recent hand in 
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the margin of P®. I am sorry to say that I cannot find out 
anything about Python and Pammenes: but surely they were 
S:SdoKaros and wabntyns. For, though Fritzsche and Susemihl 
give ws before dvddcxados, the MSS have éd@s, and this 
reading affords a satisfactory sense. 

I now continue my paraphrase at line 27 éwws S€ davepov 
«tr. ‘Nevertheless it is plain how we are to proceed, Here 
too we are to measure by one standard, adr’ ov>~ dpo, adra 
Oyo: that is to say, we must measure by proportion, as we do 
in the civic association. For how can a cobbler deal with a 
farmer, unless their wares are equalized by proportion?’ And 
then follows an illustration to which I shall presently return. 
Meanwhile I have something to say about the words ar’ odx 
bpm, GdAXa Ady. The general significance of the sentence 
is clear enough. The author means that, where the two 
persons exchange unlike wares, for example, pleasure and 
service, there must be a standard of measurement, but this 
standard will be, not a number, but a ratio. In other words, 
which I borrow from Nicomachean ethics @ vii § 3=1158? 
29—33, whereas, when two persons exchange like services or 
like pleasures, the rule of friendship is quantitative equality 
(To Kata trocov), when two persons exchange unlike services, 
or unlike pleasures, or service for pleasure, the rule of friend- 
ship is proportionate equality (ro car aéiav). Now in the 
expression of this antithesis, the proper correlative to Ady 
‘ratio’ is, not dp@, but apiOue. Compare H x §11 =1242°12 
oré prev yap aptOue Tov icov peTéyouvowy, OTE SE Ady. politics 
E. 1.1301” 29 gor 5é Surrov 7d icov' TO pev yap apiOue To Se 
kat akiav éotiv. politics Z 2.13817°3 Kali yap 16 Sixacov 6 
Snpotixov TO icov yew éott Kat apiOuov adra pn Kat’ diay. 
And on general grounds, dp, because vague,—so vague that a 
Adyos might itself be regarded as a dpos,—is manifestly less 
suitable than aps@u@. Now T. L. Heath in his Diophantus of 
Alexandria, pp. 57 ff. and 160, shows that the so called sigma, 
which, with breathing prefixed and endings superposed, re- 
presents dpsOucs and its cases, is not a final sigma, but a 
symbol which “ might very well be a corruption, after combin- 
ation, of the two first letters of the word, Alpha and Rho”: and 
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in Gardthausen’s Griechische Palaeographie Plate III, he finds, 
taken from a papyrus of A.D. 154, precisely such a combination. 
It looks like a slanted o with an opening at the top, united to 
a p, with an opening in the back of the loop. “ApsOpos, 
abbreviated into dp*, with an ap thus formed, would hardly, 
but for its breathing, be distinguishable from épos: and even 
when the abbreviation had been conventionalized into a symbol, 
confusion between the two words would be very easy. Now, 
according to Susemihl, while P® gives od yop@ with a y, M?, 
though it aspirates the initial of dpm, keeps the « in ovdk. 
Would it not seem that this peculiarity of M® is a survival 
of the original reading? I am inclined to think that in 
H ix 5=1241 36 7@ ydp avT@é bpm pertpetrar, Spm has 
similarly taken the place of aps@ué: but in that passage, the 
vaguer word, ‘term’ or ‘standard,’ is not, as I think it here, 
altogether impossible. 

I now return to 1243 32 tots 5& py Kat evOvwpiay To 
avadoyov péTpor, olov ef 6 wey codiay Sodvat éyxanret 68 éxeiv@ 
apytpiov, 7} codia mpos TO mrovowov, elta Ti SoOev mpds 
éxdtepov. ei yap 5 pev TOD éAaTTOVES Tutov edwxev, 0 SE 
top pelfovos p17) ToANocTOV pépos, SHAov OTL ovTOS ad«Kel. 
Here Bonitz proposes to substitute ti copia for 77 codia, and 
to place notes of interrogation after mAovcvov and éxatepov: 
but seemingly he finds no further difficulty in the passage, 
Spengel, who, whether he attempts an emendation or not, 
makes it his business to note corruptions, is silent. On 79 
codia mpos TO mAovctov, Fritzsche comments: “ Explica sic: 
‘sapientiae ad divitias scil. ratio, analogia quaerenda est’... 
Tu cf. E. N. 1x 1, 7 od yap mpos xpnwata 7 aia ths didoco- 
dias petpeitas, Tin T icdppotros ovK av yévoito.” Apparently 
none of the three has remarked that 7d wAovcvov in the sense 
of ta ypnpara is very strange. Now in Xenophon’s memor- 
abilia 1 vi 11 we have the words ovdéva yodv ths cuvvoucias 
apyvpiov mpatre, “ you do not require a fee from anyone”: and 
on the strength of it, I propose to write ts codpéas in place 
of +7 copia, and to connect the phrase thus altered with 
apyvpiov. Next, I note that if we might borrow from line 20 
the words Ti avti Tivos, and substitute them for wAovcvor eita 
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ri 500év, we should have a very satisfactory sense: ‘ where the 
persons are diverse, proportion is the measure—for example, the 
claim of the one is that he gave wisdom, and that of the other, 
that he paid a fee for it—proportion, I repeat, is the measure 
to decide the quid pro quo payable in respect of either.’ 
Let us then inquire whether the words wAovctop, eita ti Sobév 
will give us an intelligible equivalent for té avtl Tivos. We 
have already seen that II may represent TI: A and A are 
notoriously equivalent: IO might conceivably represent 0: 
there is nothing alarming in the supposition that I has dropped 
out before ri d00év. If we make these changes we get ri dovs 
oveiras Ti d00év; that is to say, ‘what amount does a man give 
to purchase what return’: and the whole sentence, exclusive 
of the illustration, will mean—‘ where the persons are diverse, 
proportion is the measure to decide in respect of either what he 
gives to purchase what commodity,’ or as we say, ‘to purchase 
a given commodity.’ In short, I would write: tots 6€ ux) Kat’ 
evOuwpiay TO avadoyov pméTpov—oitov ei 5 prev codiav Sodvat 
éykadei 0 8 exeivm apyvpiov THs copias—mpds TO TL Sods 
@veitar Ti do0év mpos ExaTepor. 


H xii §2=1244°7 pariota S€ todto havepov émi Oeod. 
dfrov yap ws ovdevds Tpocdedpevos ovde Pirov Senjcetat, ovd 
éotas avT@ ote pnOév Searrotov. Bate Kal avOpwros o 
evdatmovéactatos nKiota Senoetat pirov, arr 7 Kal bcov 
advvatov civat avTdpKyn. avayKn apa éhaxiotous eivar pidous 
TO apiota Cavtt, Kal ael EXaTTOUS yiverOaL, KTH. 

At the beginning of this twelfth chapter, 1244° 1, the author 
proposes to investigate the mutual relations of avtapxeva and 
giria. ‘It may be doubted, he says, ‘whether one who is 
avtapxns will have a friend. Why should he want one? He 
needs neither useful friends, nor agreeable friends, nor com- 
panionship. His own society is sufficient for him. This is 
plain enough, in the case of God: for, manifestly, as he needs 
nothing, he will not need a friend: nor will he have one,’ 
Then come the words ovre unOev Seomdtov. After which the 
text proceeds: ‘Consequently, the man who is most completely 
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happy will have no need of a friend, except in so far as 
avrdpxeva is unattainable. Hence the man who lives the best 
life will have fewest friends, and the number will perpetually 
dwindle.” As a whole, the passage is intelligible: and the 
earlier part of the one suspicious sentence, djAov yap as 
ovdevds mpocSedpevos ovdé irov Sencetar, ovd éorar avTo, is 
justified by the opening lines of the chapter, where the doubt 
is raised whether the avrdpxns, who cannot want a friend, will 
have one. But what are we to make of the mysterious 
adjunct, ote pnbev Seamdrov? According to Susemihl, who 
pronounces these words corrupt, Casaubon proposed, for .avTo 
ovte pnOev Seororov, to substitute avtod ye wnOev Seopévov. 
Fritzsche conjectures dre pnOevos. Seopévm or ate pnbevos 
opotov. That Casaubon’s suggestion and the former of Fritzsche’s 
alternatives give a satisfactory meaning, is clear: but neither 
has much to recommend it palaeographically. Now OT and 
EI, T and I, C and O, are recognised equivalents. Further, it 
is conceivable that II, which may certainly stand for TI, should 
represent IT. Making these changes, we obtain ed ye pnOév 
déo176 Tov. The sentence dfrov yap ws ovdevds mpoadedpevos 
ovdé dirov Senoetar, ovd Ectar av7@, ei ye pnOev Séouro 
tov will then mean: ‘for, manifestly, as he needs nothing, he 
will not need a friend: and, if we are to suppose that he does 
not need one, neither will he have one.’ In case the phrase 
— pnsev SeicPai tivos should be questioned, I may quote Ni- 
comachean ethics I ix § 4=1169" 26 780s yap 6 Bios ay ovdéey 
Seitar érreccaxtou ndovns. In case any one should have doubts ~ 
about the use of the optative in the protasis and the future 
indicative in the apodosis, it will suffice to quote from this 
very chapter xii § 1=1244 2 worepov, ei tis ein Kata TavTa 
avtapkns, €otar TovT@ * * didos, from Nicomachean ethics 
E v §11=1133* 27 ef yap pnbev SéowrTo 7 pur) opoiws, 7 ovK 
értat adXayn 7) ovK 7 avTn, from metaphysics Z 15. 1040* 12 
oiov el Tus oé Gpicatto, fdov épet iayvov 7 AevKOV.q ErEpov TL 
d kal adXA@ drapEe, and from Plato Charmides 154 D Odros 
pevtor, én, ci €0éXov atroddvar, Sd£eu cor Ampocwmos evar. 


HENRY JACKSON. 
23 March 1898. : 





ON THE COMPOSITION OF SOME GREEK 
MANUSCRIPTS. 


III. Tae VENETIAN HoMER. 


TuIs celebrated book has for the last two hundred years 

received the attention it deserved. The earlier enquirers, 
Vettori, Kiister, Bongiovanni, Villoison, are enumerated in the 
preface to Dindorf’s edition of the scholia (Oxford 1875 1. 
p. xxiv sq.). Of modern collations and descriptions it would be 
difficult to give a complete list. The works of which it is still 
needful to take account are La Roche Text, Zeichen und 
Scholien des beriihmten Codex Venetus zur Ilias, Wiesbaden 
1862, Wachsmuth Ueber die Zeichen und einige andere Eigen- 
thiimlichkeiten des Codex Venetus zur Ilias, Rheinisches Museum 
N.F. xvu. (1863) p. 178 sq., O. Jahn Griechische Bilderchroniken 
1873, p. 94 sqq. (the collation and description of the Venetus A 
was contributed by Studemund and de Boor), Dindorf’s preface 
already mentioned, and in especial Ludwich Aristarchs Homer- 
krittk 1. p. 89 sq., and Georg Wissowa Ueber die Proklos- 
Excerpte im Codex Venetus A der Ilias, Hermes 1884 p. 198 sq. 
Some of these studies are more concerned with the text, others 
with the scholia. There is perhaps yet room for a technical 
view of the book as a whole. 
No complete facsimile has been undertaken ; separate leaves 
may be found in Dindorf Le. I. pp. 156, 356 (ff 48 r. and 
132 v.), and in Wattenbach and von Velsen Haempla codicum 
graecorum litterts minusculis scriptorum, plates XXXII, XXXIII 
(ff. 15 v., 34,r.). 

The Ms. numbered 454 in Zanetti’s catalogue of the Library 
of St Mark (p. 244) is a vellum book of which the pages 
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measure 393 x 280 mm. It possesses 327 pages, not counting 
modern flyleaves. The sheets are arranged in gathers of 4, and 
according to the usual Eastern fashion ruled upon the hair-side, 
while the flesh-side of each pair of sheets is turned outward. 
Each leaf is ruled for 25 lines of text, and spaces on the lateral 
and lower margin are ruled for the reception of scholia. Between 
these and the text, and also between them and the edge of the 
page, blank unruled spaces are left. 

The quires were originally signed on the first sheet in the 
outer bottom corner, but the first certain signature that is left 


occurs on f. 156r.16. Working back from this we establish the 
state of the book as follows: 


Quire 
(a) ff.a+1—ll. Signature gone. ff. 1, 4, 6, 8, 9 are 
originals, the rest xvith century. 
(1) ff 12—19 no signature. A 1—401. 
(2) ff. 20—27 no traces of signature. A 402—B 186. 
(3) ff 28—35. id. B 187—592. 
(4) ff. 36—43. id. B 593—T 101. 
(5) ff.44—51. id. T 102—A 33. 
(6) ff 52—59. id. A 34—434. 
(7) f£ 60—67. id. A 435—E 285. 
(8) ff. 68—75. id. E286—685. The three middle sheets 
(E 336—636) have fallen out and are restored s. XVI. 
(9) ff 76—83. id. E 686—Z 179. 
(10) ff. 8491. id. Z 180—H 50. aes 
(11) ff 92—99. H 51—455. Vestiges of the upper part 
of the signature ta. 
(12) ff 100—107. H 456—© 373. No trace of signature. 
(13) ff 108—115. © 374—I 209. id. 
(14) ff 116—123. I 210—613. id. 
(15) ff. 124—131. id. I 614—K 301. 
(16) ff. 132—139. id. K 302—A 125. 
(17) ff. 140—147. id. A 126—525. 
(18) ff. 148—155. Vestiges of the signature in. A 526 
—M 75. 
(19) ff 156—163. 1. M 76—471. 


Se ee a ee 
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(20) ff. 164—171. No trace of signature. N 1—406. 
(21) ff. 172—179. Slight traces of ka. N 407—813, 

(22) ff 180—187. xB. N 814— 3878, 

(23) ff. 188—195. xr. 4 3879—O 250. 

(24) ff. 196—208. ka. O 251—651. 

(25) ff. 204—211. No trace of signature. O 652—II 300. 
(26) ff. 212—219. id. II 301—705. 

(27) ff. 220—227. id. II 706—P 226. 

(28) ff. 228—235. id. P 227—628. The three inner 


sheets (P 277—577) have fallen out and are restored s. XVI. 


(29) 


ff. 236—243. 


id. P 629——> 252. The former leaf 


of the third sheet (P 729—761) is restored s. xv1, the flap of 


the new leaf projects round the inner edge of f. 241. 


The 


whole quire has been recomposed, for the string-holes in the 
hinge of the middle sheet, ff. 239, 240, are empty. 
(30) ff. 244251 (% 253—T 25). No trace of signature. 


(31) ff, 252—259 (T 26—424)). 


Slight traces of Aa. The 


two inner sheets, ff. 254—7 (T 126—826) have fallen out and 
are restored s. XVI. 


(32) ff. 260—267. AB. T 1—405. 

(33) ff 268—275. No trace of signature. T 406—® 300. 
(34) ff. 276—283. Aa partly cut away. ®& 301—X 82. 
(35) ff. 284—291. Ae. X 83—485. 

(36) ff. 292—299. No trace of signature. X 486—Y 359. 
(37) ff. 300—307. id. VY 360—758. 

(38) ff. 308—315. An. W759—O, 279, 

(39) ff. 316—323. A |||||| (6 is cut away). 0 279—654. 


The middle sheet, ff. 319, 320 (Q 405—504), has fallen out and 
been supplied s. XVI. 


(40) 


Two sheets. 


ff. 324327. 


The text ends on f. 326v. 


Q 655—804. No trace of signature. 
327 r. is utilised for 


Hadrian’s epigram (Anth. Pal. 1x. 387), the verso is blank. 


A signature runs through all the quires from 1 to 40, in- 


cluding the inserted leaves, of the late type a1, a 2, a 3 ete. 
Ff. 1—11 are numbered continuously in Arabic figures by a late 
hand, probably the same. There is nothing abnormal in these 
quires from 1 down to 40. The missing sheets and leaves are 


11—2 
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supplied by sheets and leaves of white levigated vellum, the 
writing on which is clearly in a xvith century hand (so Stude- 
mund thought ap. Wissowa l.c. p. 201). These restorations were 
apparently made after the book came to Venice, and coincide 
with the re-signing, the insertion of blank leaves into the 
prolegomena, the numbering of the prolegomena, and appar- 
ently the trimming and gilding of the edges. 

The element of uncertainty in this part of the discussion of 
the Ms. is presented by the leaves that precede quire a. 
Their contents (Proclus’ prose summaries of the poems of the 
Cycle) have given them an interest in the eyes of scholars, and 
their arrangement and relation has been the subject of much 
discussion. The exhaustive article of Georg Wissowa, Hermes 
1884, p. 198 sq., summarizes earlier literature, and takes into 
account all the conditions that can determine a restoration. 
Some of these are derived from the subject-matter, and the 
evidence of other Mss., and therefore exceed my province. I 
will confine myself to restating the purely palaeographical 
data. The leaves are 


a. late vellum, blank ; not numbered. 
1. ancient, flesh-recto, hair-verso. 

2 and 3. late, blank. 

4. ancient, hair-recto, flesh-verso. 
late, blank. 

ancient, flesh-recto. 

late, blank. 

ancient, hair-recto, flesh-verso. 

. ancient, hair-recto, flesh-verso. 
10,11. late, blank. 


= PP. tess 


Of these 1 and 8 form a sheet: the hinge is unbroken. 
As the outer-side is flesh, the sheet must have been either the 
Ist or the 8rd of a quire of 4; and, seeing that the subject 
commences on f. 1 recto, and ends on f. 8 recto, f. 8 verso being 
blank, and considering also the fact (to which some weight is 
due) that the restorer used this sheet as an outside sheet in 
which to wrap ff. 2—7, we may reasonably conclude that the 
sheet was the first of the quire. The other ancient leaves, 





ee 
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4 and 6, are mounted on late vellum; they have each broken 
away from the other half of their respective sheets. No infer- 
ence can therefore be drawn from their present position. From 
the fact however that the recto of f. 4 is the hair-side it follows 
that f. 4 may have been the 2nd, 4th, or 6th leaf of the gather ; 
the position therefore given by the restorer to f. 4 is possible. 
F. 6 on the other hand, having a flesh recto and a hair verso, 
must have been the 3rd, 5th, or 7th leaf of the gather, and its 
present position is impossible. Considering now 4 and 6 
together, it is evident that they may have stood to each other 
in a variety of relations. On the ground of context, Wissowa 
holds that f. 6 immediately preceded f. 4. This is probable, 
but the palaeographical evidence alone does not admit of such 
a stringent conclusion. 

The odd f. 9 remains: this also is mounted. Its position 
and indeed significance are of the obscurest. The technical 
data are that its recto is the hair-side, so that it cannot have 
begun a new quire. But, as Wissowa acutely notices, it is 
ruled on a different plan to ff. 1, 4, 6, 8; the page is divided 
into one broad column and two narrow, as if to receive a text 
and scholia (the ruling of the Homer text is however different). 
Wissowa sees in this leaf the survivor of an entire new gather 
—a considerable supposition. The recto is entirely blank, on 
the verso one, the outer, narrow column is filled with a list of 
Homeric commentators; the other two are empty. Graphic- 
ally we cannot guess at the possible connection of this leaf 
with. the preceding quire; and it is to be noticed that the 
evidence of signatures, which might have given a clue to the 
extent of this prefatory matter, is wanting, since the signing of 
the body of the book began with the text of the Iliad. 

The blank spaces on these leaves are partly covered by 
primitive paintings of scenes from the Iliad. Their age, as 
Wissowa notes, is fixed on one side by the circumstance that 
one picture (on f. 4.v.) covers a hand of the x1uth century that 
had written some lines from Heliodorus on the blank vellum. 
From the want of sequence between the subjects of the paint- 
ings it would seem that there must at one time have been 
more of them, and that therefore they were inserted before the 
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original gather or gathers had burst. There must have been 
something singular about this preface, which left so many 
blanks for first a scribe and then an illustrator to fill. The 
circumstances defy our reconstruction, but the damaged and 
smirched condition of the surface of f. 12 shews that the pre- 
ceding leaves must have been for some long time only loosely 
_ connected with the text. Fancy, if given rein to, might 
 suggest—starting from the waste of room that seems to have 
taken place—either that the original gather was of three 
sheets only: or that, if it was a full quire of 4 sheets, the 
quantity of blank vellum tempted the knife of the depredator, 
and that in this way the disintegration of the quire began. 
This however is the purest hypothesis. r 


I have next to discuss the hands that are to be seen in this 


book—their character, function and individuality. 

Each page of the MS. displays three sorts of writing differing 
widely in size, position and character. The Text is written in a 
large minuscule hand (T). This hand is strong, vigorous and 
supple. When it is entirely free, the letters are long rather than 
square; the direction varies, but is uniformly to the right. The 
character is fairly pure minuscule; the minuscule form of 8 
is almost universal, that of 7 very frequent, those for « and X 
are usual. Ligatures and couplings of letters form a character- 
istic, e.g. 5, ay, of; elaborate and boldly drawn combinations 
of oo, eo, eva, ev are frequent. The letters are always finely 
formed, with great dash and slancio. For size the hand is a 
salmon among minnows, and has no parallel in writing of this 
period. The scholia are as large as the text of some other Mss, 
(e.g. of the Paris Aristotle, grec 1741). The hand is as typical 
of this period (s. x—xi) as the Plato Clarke 39 of early minus- 
cule or the Demosthenes Paris grec 2534 of the style of the 
middle of the xth century. 

The Marginal scholia are smaller than the text by 
more than half. They develope the qualities of supple- 
ness and freedom, while they lose firmness of stroke. They 
are closely and, as it would seem, rapidly written, and are 


. 
Whee ot .0 
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extremely clear, and contain a low proportion of abbrevia- 
tions’. 

The Intermarginal scholia do not differ materially from 
other semi-uncial scholia of this period: the semi-uncial script 
indeed admits of small variation. These scholia, like those 
of the Sophocles and the Aristophanes, are uncalligraphic (and 
in this respect differ from the semi-uncial scholia of a hundred 
years before, eg. of the Arethas Mss.): they are plain, very 
small, the strokes one thickness, the letters most often dis- 
jointed. 

These are the obvious and palpable differences between 
the three portions of writing on any page of the ms. The 
question follows, how many scribes are concerned in producing 
these apparently different pieces of script ? 

T and A are both minuscule, and the comparison between 
them is therefore direct. Allowance being made for the 
difference of size and rapidity already mentioned, they are 
plainly in the same hand, and this is generally recognised. 
A is T on a much smaller scale; the formation of the several 
letters and ligatures, accents, breathings and compendia can be 
followed in detail and seen to be in every particular the same. 
We have therefore a case of the very common practice at this 
period, especially frequent in Catenas, where text and comment 
are written by the same scribe in the same character, with a 
difference, more or less great, of size. Here, the scholia being 
very abundant, the difference is great. 

More uncertainty might fairly be felt whether the Inter- 
marginal scholia (B) were by the same hand as the Text and 
Marginal scholia. The point of comparison is naturally between 
them and the lemmata of the Marginal scholia, which are in 
semi-uncial. Now the A hand is, as I have said, markedly rapid 
and sloping, and the lemmata share this general character ; 
consequently on any particular page it might be open to anyone 
to find a clearly marked difference between A and B, which is 


1 None of the rarer signs occur; srwv 140 yv.). I have however noted ev, 
even comparatively common combina- in dxiAdevs 1389 v. The s is not ren- 
tions like re and rwy are seldom found dered. 

(réXous 111 v., miPavwrepov 126 r, mav- 
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consistently stiff, upright, and even inclined to the left. 
Nevertheless, I have no doubt in stating (with most if not all 
of my predecessors) that these two hands are the same. At 
the beginning of the book, as generally happens, the scribe, 
either careful of his material or somewhat cramped in his 
stroke, writes an uniformly smaller and more careful hand— 
alike in text, marginal scholia, and intermarginal scholia*. 
Here, if we compare the lemmata of A with B, we find that 
the size is nearly the same, and the strokes and formation of 
the letters are absolutely identical. I may give the word 
KpHryon, Which occurs f. 14v. in both sets of scholia, as an 
instance. In these early pages the identity of the lemmata 
of A and the whole of B is evident: the divergence that takes 
place afterwards is sufficiently accounted for by the increased 
rapidity and freedom that the scribe as he warmed to his work 
gave to both text and marginal scholia, while the intermarginal 
semi-uncial, both from the narrowness of its space and the 
characteristics of its script, maintained to the end its original 
rigidity. 

Accordingly, the Text, the Marginal Scholia and the Inter- 
marginal Scholia were written by the same scribe; an 
achievement, if we consider the length of the book, and the 
unbroken excellence of writing, without a parallel in books of 
this period that survive. This conclusion greatly lightens the 
task of distinguishing between the innumerable corrections, 
clerical and otherwise, which beset the text. They differ in 
character, thickness and tint, and while some are clear, to divide 
all of them with certainty among three different scribes would 
have been almost impossible. If we view them as the work of 
one writer at different times using a different pen, their simil- 
arity is at once explained and the necessity of distinguishing 
them diminished. 

I proceed to describe the portions of the book which. the 
scribe wrote at these three reprises. When he wrote the text, 
he added thereto accents, breathings, and apostrophes to denote 


1 This character may still be seen on f. 15 v. in Wattenbach and von- 
Velsen’s facsimile. 
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elision; quantitative marks!, elided syllables superscribed above 
the line, the critical signs in the left-hand margin. He also 
wrote the title of the books, (Avades a etc., made the florets with 
which the books conclude, and apparently illuminated the 
initial letter. It is possible that the periochae (in red, semi- 
uncial) may have been written at the same time, but the 
character suggests the marginal scholia. Further, there are 
many corrections of the text, above the line, evidently made by 
the scribe as he wrote the text; the corrections are much 
smaller than the minuscule of the text—in fact almost minute : 
but (1) the ink is of the same colour as that of the text, 
(2) the stroke is the same thickness. We may conclude that 
the same pen wrote them. Lastly, lines omitted in the text 
are added from time to time by the writer, usually in the 
space left below the text, in a character little if at all smaller 
than that of the text. 
I give instances of the operations of the Text-hand : 


(1) Corrections: f. 30r. B 300 i 30 v. B 324 pay, 31 v. 


B 387 Ssaxplves, 33r. B 461 xaverplov (here the correction 
itself is marked out by dots in a paler ink), 114r. I 112 


Roerod nave, 123 v. I 596 BN tot 124r, I 619 Hise péVO ED, 
130 v; K 230 ideurds, 182 v. K 342 4, 18441. K 452 3h nue, 
G87 £:.K 57S Urenitoura IGS: ACAD. eySouroar. 188 VN 7S 
S dp éxaspe, 140 v. A 171 Tecate 


(2) Omitted lines added: f. 106 v. © 315 added beneath, 
with the usual sign (a sort of crescent) and the numeral 8 
prefixed, & prefixed to 314 in the text. 108v. © 410 omitted 
and added in the same way on the lower margin, except that 
the numeral a before v. 409 in the text comes from the inter- 
marginal hand. 226r. P 141 added similarly; 305r. VY 609 
added similarly. 183r. 2 147; this verse was written twice in 
the text. T cancels the second line by dots and prefixing the 


1 A selection of these is given by La Roche l.c. p. 15. 
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crescent ; the same sign at the end of the line is paler and 
seems to come from the intermarginal hand. 


a 
(8) Completion of elisions: 50 r. T 425 avr’, 125 r. 1673 
uw’, ib. 1 675 &’, 1297. K 154 Adu’, 181 v. K 289 xeio’, 188. 


K 378 twypeir, 1361. K 520 36°, ib. K 529 yelpeoo’. These 
examples are merely typical. Cf. La Roche, Lec. p. 14 

The marginal-scholia hand—or, to speak more accurately, 
the scribe at the moment when he wrote the marginal scholia— 
does not seem to have carried the field of his operations beyond 
them. There is no writing in or about the text which may not 
with more likelihood be assigned to the pen which wrote the 
text or the intermarginal scholia. (I have noted these excep- 


tions: 141v. A 219 dyrios, 158 r. M 176 dyopedoas, in both 
cases the correction resembles exactly the marginal scholia; 
158 v. M 219, this verse is omitted and added in the margin 
by this hand.) Possibly, as I have suggested, the Periochae 
‘belong to this moment; their moderate-sized semi-uncial 
recalls the lemmata. Here too one may note that the 
minuscule in which ff. 1—11 are written stands in size about 
half-way between the marginal scholia and the text, and the 
semi-uncials that occur resemble those of the Periochae. 

The pen of the intermarginal scholia was more active. The 
scribe, who apparently did not begin to insert these scholia 
until the text and the marginal scholia were in their place’, 
took the opportunity to give a clerical revision to the text. 
He added and altered countless accents, breathings, and apo- 
strophes; some he corrected, with or without. erasures, others 
he merely re-made (e.g. square out of round). He adds or 


1 This statement rests (1) on the 
improbability that the scribe should 
have changed pen and style twice on 
every page: (2) on the fact that many 
intermarginal scholia are arranged in 
such a way as to avoid critical signs— 
which therefore were already written. 
E.g. 125 v. I 694, 150r. A 632,161 v. M 
371, and especially 182 v.2=117,8. Some 


cases that might seem to prove the 
contrary (e.g. 119 v. I 405, 121 v. I 
505, 6, 124 v. 1 657, 125 v. I 686) are 
not decisive, for the apparently mis- 
placed position of the critical sign may 
be original if we compare 207 v. II 81, 
where there is no scholion, but the 
diple is considerably above the line. 
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alters critical signs. Further he added many variants between 
the lines or in the margin close to the text. These corrections 
and variants are recognisable by their semi-uncial character, 
their light tint, and their thin and sometimes barely visible 
stroke. They are to be absolutely distinguished from the 
intermarginal scholia, to which they stand in no relation. 
The scribe evidently kept his two tasks—the insertion of 
intermarginal scholia and the revision of the text—entirely 
apart. That the intermarginal scholia were like the marginal, 
copied en bloc from one archetype, is held by the authorities 
on this subject (Ludwich l.c. 1. p. 140 sq.), and the evidence of 
writing confirms this conclusion. The scribe therefore, in 
correcting the text, paid no sort of attention to the scholia. 
I give instances of these corrections: 


co 
(1) Variants: 122 v. I 569 qepcedovecav, 1247. I 632 


O10 €lH 


gdovijoc, ib. I 633 ed erarue 126 ¥. K-41 eerac 1287. 105 


A 
ééXrretal, 7 in ras., 128 v. K 141 otra@c, c add., 131 r. K 273 


TTA 


p €N w 
kat, 131 v. K 278 wou, 182 v. K 345 eNOS, 133 r. K 385 


TrOY él 
mht, ib. K 387 catateOvnotor, 1347. K 424 Sh, 135r. K 452 


TyTTEIc 


Sapels , 136 r. S 515 ddaoc cxoruny, c add., 137 v. A 27 ¢ ipiow, 


139 v. A 146 + 7, etc. In many cases it is doubtful whether a 
‘correction comes from the intermarginal or the extramarginal 
hand, especially where the intermarginal hand leaves its usual 


uncial; eg. 145 v. A 394 8, 140 v. A 151 dmeic, 149 v. A 620 
A wv 
evpupédwy, 157 v. M 161 Baddopévas (wv looks like the pen of 


the marginal scholia), 160 r. M 281 cadrne, v may be from 
either the marginal or the intermarginal pen. 


o 
(2) The restoration or alteration of accents, breathings 
etc. is too universal and too simple to need illustration. 


TO 
(3) Elisions supplied: 130 r. K 204 qemiOoi@, 133 r. 
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€ o a 

K 370 uwér’, 137 r. K 557 Swpyoait’, 187 v. A 11 dp6v, ib. A 13 
o 

yéver etc. Iotas adscript are added 151r. A 698 rai, 158 v. 


M 207 zvochic, a sonant iota to avacyopevoi 157 r. M 134. 


(4) The critical signs, as appertaining closely to the 
text, are as a rule written by the hand of the text. Many 
however shew erasures, and a certain number are in a lighter 
ink. E.g. f. 36r. the four dotted diplae on B 612—616, con- 
trasted with the four plain diplae on 596—599 and 605 and 
the obelus to 603, are paler, and seem to have been added by 
the intermarginal pen: so 35 v. the signs, especially the dotted 
diple on B 571, are paler than the text. F. 42r., here the signs 
are evidently in different hands; the diple on I’ 4 is in the 
text-hand, the others are paler and seem in the intermarginal. 
Erasures are of necessity harder to attribute to any particular 
hand; a certain number also, as of corrections in this book 
generally, are due not to the knife but to the rough surface 
of the vellum. I give some specimens: 13r. A 68 diple, both 
dots erased; 14r. A 117 an erasure in front of the line; 27 v. 
B 184, 186 diples followed by an erasure before each, in both 
cases the material may have caused the roughness; similarly 
30 v. B 320, 328; 34r. B.511 the diple stands on an erasure ; 
35 v. B 571 the dotted diple seems added by man. intermarg. ; 
36 r. B 596 the diple is followed by an erasure, and so 36 v. 
B 625, 629, 37 r. B 668, 670, 40 v. B 819; ib. 671, 672 erasures 
in front of both lines, diples had been added in mistake. Cf. 
Wachsmuth, |.c. pp. 178, 179. 


Up to this point the text and scholia are the work of one 
scribe. His labours however were not to go unchecked. In 
fact we shall find them subject to double revision. This 
supervision is contained in a number of phrases, words, and 
parts of words, sometimes reduced by the trimming of the page 
to single letters, which catch the eye of the careful reader on 
the outer margin of the pages, beyond the marginal scholia. 
These obscure and often truncated notes were long in receiving 
attention. Few of them have found their way into La Roche’s 
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apparatus. Wachsmuth in an article, l.c. pp. 183, 184, collected 
some of them, and Ludwich l.c. pp. 160 sq. has a full if not 
quite exhaustive list of them. Their value, and in particular 
the relation between the frequent double corrections, has hardly 
yet been elucidated. They form the only problem connected 
with the scribes of the MS., as the first eleven leaves are the 
only point in doubt with regard to its arrangement. 

This revising hand (which we may call C) first appears 
f. 24r. A 608 rp roino’ eidvinuoe mpar..., in small stiff minus- 


cule: the text has roincev ulus with the accent added: a 
diaeresis possibly stood upon the iota. F. 25 v. B 65 rp 
OwpHzal C éxéAeye: text oe, KédXeve. F. 27r. B 137 rp eiar’ évu 
peyapows TroTiéyuevat, in the same clear stiff ornamental 
minuscule; text év and mpotidéyuevar. Ib. B 147 kiv..., two 
dots are faintly visible. The note must have conveyed some 
correction (probably xivjces as BC etc.) to xwyone in the 
text. This is the first case of a correction marked with 
dots. Others will follow. F. 28 r. here the marginal scholia 
are extensively corrected by this hand; in the scholion on 
B 212 (Dindorf, 1. p. 92) the words 1. 4, @> «ai éwi—l. 11 
Baoijas are tacked on to the marginal scholia by a sign; 
the ink is a brighter red, the hand small, upright, and more 
curled and calligraphic than the marginal scholia. The same 
hand adds the short scholia on 205 & éswxe: ef ux) yap 
Hv—yépas (Dind. p. 90 ]. 17) and 207 Aieme ctpaton: dca Tov 
otpatod évyjpyet. In the long scholion on 212 @epcituc A 
éti moynoc it adds in the margin the words ov kaxws Reyer 
with the mark to which a similar sign answers in the text. 


On the margin it has déeAw@...a correction of Syiw which 
stands in the text of the marginal scholia (Dind. 1. p. 91 
1, 22). Some inter-marginal scholia also on this page may be 
thought to be in this hand, e.g. axovoapwev—ayayéuvor (Dind. 
p. 89), carx@s—Pacrre? ib., otk Ectai—kxwbarTopuevos (ib.). 
nyni—arnxnow (Dind. p. 91), cupput@as—xvpatov (ib.). In 
all the ink is brighter, and the semiuncial more calligraphic 
than that of the intermarginal hand. The difference amounts 
to certainty in the case of the notes GacudiKa dvatpatTopevos 
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Epya (p. 90) and Gepaitns—aiorixov (p.91). F. 28 v., here also 
some of the intermarginal scholia seem to be added in this 
hand, e.g. 215 eloarto—aipns (Dind. p. 92 1. 25) and 219 doéa— 
évra (Dind. p. 93 1. 9); and the following—éy@:oTos adysrAHi— 
aiaxtotos (ib. p. 93 1. 16), wAefar Tor—vixdpevos (Dind. p. 94 
1. 7), otxade trep—iacaro (Dind. ib. |. 28), are certainly not in 
the hand of either marginal or intermarginal scholia. The 
next cases that occur are of ordinary correction: f. 30r. B 294 


evAéwaotv, text tréwov; ib. B 300 ef éredv, text 7 éredv, the 
superscribed ef being either m. intermarg. or m. text. F. 30v. 


B 324 men, text way, em. text. F. 31 r. B 351 éraxutopaow, 


text év @xuTopoow. F. 31 v. B 387 Ataxpinéel, text Scaxpiver, 
e m. text or intermarg. F. 32 v. B 435 the interlinear gloss 
H@poicmenol Omen (Dind. II. p. 312) seems to be by C.F. 33r. 
the intermarginal scholia tva pn—xatopOodr, avtl toddkoi— 
meTroptoTal, P@ To haivw—TraiTadyn seem by C; the letters 
are ornamented, the ink is bright while the other intermarg. 
scholia are exactly of the colour of the text. B 462 pevau, text 
ayadropeva; 33v. B 468 reinetal dpx, text yiverar dpe; ib. 
B 481 dypouévnar, text aypopévnict; 34r. B 511 domwdnddr’ 
évatov, text domdndova vaiov; 34 Vv. B 537 modAvotadudov 
@ iatiasav, text 7 totiaav. 37r. B 646 yopruva te, text 
yopyvvare, ib. B 656 inA..., text inAvoorte, ib. B 663 doc, text 
dfov. F. 38 r. B 716 pndovnv, text unOounv. 38 v. B 723 
poxOifovra, but text woxOifovra without erasure. 39r. B 761 
Tis yap, text tic tap; ib. B 766 mepin, text wnepinu. These 
examples may suffice for the ordinary procedure of C; evidently 
he plays the part of the usual and normal reviser. His hand 
is distinguished from that of the text, the marginal and the 
intermarginal scholia by the characteristics of smallness, stiff- 
ness, and greater ornamentation, besides the accidental cireum- 
stance that the ink of these corrections is usually brighter than 
that of the rest of the page. C is on the evidence of its 
character at least coeval with the scribe of the text and scholia ; 
the designation therefore of ‘manus rec.’ is erroneous. Older 
than the text-hand it can hardly be said that his hand proves 
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him to have been, but his function as corrector would make it 
natural, and the singular stiffness and formality (though eleg- 
ant) of the strokes corroborates the possibility. 

I next call attention to other points concerning this hand 
and its operation. F. 42r., here for the first time we find a 
mark (/) on the margin to call attention to an error in the 
marginal scholia, apiotopaves for apiotopavn: the error is 
corrected apparently by the marg. hand. F. 47v. [ 295 the 


intermarginal note aptorap advaocopevos Sua Tov 6 is completed 
by the words dAdo S€ dca Tov Ain C. On the other hand the 
very minute intermarginalia that sometimes occur, eg. 50r., 
do not shew distinctive signs of C, and seem additions by the 
intermarginal hand. F. 58v. A 369, the first instance of an 
omitted line added by C; 
B Kal piv dwvicac érea rrepdevta tpoonvéa, 

the numerals 4 and [ are prefixed to wv. 368 and 370 in the 
text. The minuscule here is naturally larger, and may be well 
compared with that of the text. The characteristics are the 
same—greater uprightness, with a certain curl and decoration 
about the single letters. 59r. an example of an exegetic note 
by C; mepippactixwo Tov eteoxrcova (A 386), cf. 59 v. A 413 


= 
Nemeca), Ao. Next come cases of a curious phenomenon, which 


so far I believe has escaped notice—a series of double correc- 
tions. I will collect instances of this and of the dotted correc- 
tions, and suggest an explanation. 

F. 46 r. I 219 text aidpei, marg. aidspe: _— a... @ is on the 
extreme margin, aidpec is farther inwards. The first correction 
may have been aldpes; 46v. [ 281 ...« éornn’, text extnn’ ; 
was the first correction efotnk ? 6lv. A 516 ...évtTac meiéNTac, 
text weOlevras; it is difficult to see what the original correction 


= 

can have been. 66 r. E 198 text eve trounrotow, marg. éni TOIH 
A 

év.... 64r. E 96 text aviediov, marg. dune a....; the first 


correction was perhaps av. 86r. Z 285 text drépmov, marg. 


Y 
Atep, Toy, atéprt..., the second accent is original, the first is 
added. 106 v. © 322 text avoyei, marg. avwryes dvwyev. 111r. 
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© 530 text bm’Hoioi, marg. YTHOIO! H....... 202 r. O 567 text 


éyxei, marg. épKel yar épxee yannet. 2241. P 44 yarxdo, text 
xyarkoo, 259 r. T 401 Hnioytiac, text jvvoyja. The correction 
N 


is in two hands, ao is dark, Hnioyf light red. 

These are the double corrections that occur in the outer 
margin. They are distinguished (1) by their respective pos- 
ition ; one set are on the extreme margin and accordingly have 
often been cut down to one letter: (2) the colour of the ink. 
The outside note is uniformly a bright red, the inner paler: 
(3) character. The outside note is invariably in small minus- 
cule, the inner note in small, but larger, semiuncial. 

We will next take examples of marginal notes dotted. 
Besides f. 272 B 147 already quoted, we have 66v. E 213 


E 894 dia, text of in ras. (cw and half of o seem later, s. XII 
or after, and are a rare example of a late correction in the text). 


851. Z 237 ou...., text ripyov. 87r. Z 353 xéb....., text wad. 


Day ee Bask ys T 
89 v. Z 456 év apyei odoa, text ev dpyes éodoa, 90r. Z 483 deza, 
text Sé€ato; 93v. H 133 HBwM, text FBadyw’; 94r. H 220 


TUXLo..., text tuyloo. These instances may suffice: others 


will be found in Ludwich |. c. One very decisive case however 


TUNNLINNVUIINT UNNI. <i5p 
must be quoted; 273 v. @ 155 avépac aywv Sordyéyyeac, text 


avopas éywv dorryeyxéac ; i.e. C 2 at first deleted the entire 
correction, but afterwards erased the deletion so far as it 
regarded dywv which he preferred to éywv, but maintained it 
as to the accentuation of dorAvyeyxéas. 

What is the explanation of these curious facts, to which I 
do not know a parallel? That the dotted notes are intended 
to be cancelled, is almost obvious; this is the constant mean- 
ing of dots above a word in Mss., and this explanation is 
given already by Ludwich lc. p. 168n. 201. Why however are 
sometimes the notes cancelled, and at other times left to stand 
but with another note by their side? After some reflection I 





a ae 
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have hit on the following theory, which meets all the condi- 
tions. The corrections entered on the margin by the first 
reviser were examined and compared with the text by a second 
reviser. Where the second reviser judged the text right and 
the correction wrong, he cancelled in this manner the correc- 
tion ; where the correction seemed to him wrong, but the text 
also to be incorrect, he substituted a new correction for the old 
on the outer margin. As the second correction was held to 
supersede the first, it was not necessary to cancel it. If any 
one takes the trouble to consider the instances I have given, 
and others that he will find in Ludwich, he will see that no 
case disagrees with this hypothesis, and all are explicable by it. 
The book therefore underwent a double revision—a very re- 
markable sign of the care given to its editing. A doubt might 
exist as to whether the double correction and the cancelled 
variants were the work of one or two hands—whether a single 
corrector revised his own work, or a second revised the work of 
the first. The latter is in the nature of things the more 
probable assumption, and the hands are distinguished by colour 
and character. Now that the dots are assigned to the second 
corrector (C 2), we may identify the author of the cancelling at 


33r. B 461 Ne w is in the text-hand, but the reviser 
disapproved of the correction; cf. 83v. Z 170 in the marg. a 


sign (/), in the text jvearyew ; and 14r. A 124 noe 

The nature and source of these corrections, sufficiently 
evident from their nature, is made clear by several explicit 
statements; 246r. = 377 a sign /, and, also in the outer 


‘ | 
margin +88 Sacevay (Dind. u. p. 164, 1. 15), sce. ra BiBdua 
€Lyov €LOTO H 
Tl Na j ; 
Sacevav evyov evs TO H; text 7 8, originally 78. The reviser 
is in conflict with a previous corrector (intermarginal?). 248 v. 


> 490 a sign /, and moAic 4, text wodXeo, es corrected out of «. 
X as . 
1 €1 TO AN 
A 
Bo 
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Here again the reviser confirms the original writing, and again 


appeals to the ‘archetype’; arodus dva Tov u evye To avTiBodov. 


° t 
A similar reference is made 3221. Q 558 ov 0 oti ovy eupe ev 


tw Tadao, and the line is marked out by a crescent prefixed. 
The reviser therefore compares the text with the archetype, 
and his function is mainly limited to securing a faithful copy 
of it. The readings quoted in the scholia do not affect him; 
the scholia in fact are themselves part of the archetype to be 
copied. This clerical function is the real characteristic of cor- 
rections of MSS. at all ages. 

The function and relation of these correctors being fixed, it 
remains to collect instances of their activity : 

1. Lines added or removed. These are all by C1; eg. 
158r. M 197, the verse is written in the lower margin, with the 
usual arrangement of numerals a, 8, r, to indicate its place; 
172 r. N 422, unless this is in the text-hand, to which C 1 as it 
expands partly approximates. 178r. N 731, certainly by C 1, 


with beneath ev d\XAw Kau ov, with a mark to which a sign 
corresponds in the text. 246v. } 381 in marg. en adAw Kal 


ATIECTPATITO 

re) @’ VATUTTUHUATUATUALOT LAL UAL 

oyt eype, one line is erased. Before and after the line are 
Ff 


A€é 
MO 
crescents and signs of reference, to which a sign in the text 
corresponds. 268v. T 447, a crescent before the text and in 
X oO 
marg. eN adAoic oct oy oY | KeiTal. 95v. H 284 is added in the 
usual way with aBf. 98r. H 368, 9 en adAw kal ENTAYOA OYTO! 


XX 
ol cTl Keintal: with a sign before the lines and to the text. 


oO x 
98 v. H 380 en addw kal oy 0 cTi, With 4 BF. ib. H 385 om. 


add. in marg. with a B fr, and the scholion (intermarg. really) en 
add €YKNHMidec ayalol. T9r. E 841 sq. the passage is re- 
arranged by the numerals 4 ¢ BfaAezZ prefixed to successive 


‘ ; ; oO X 

lines; in the margin abreast of 841 en adtdw oft 6 cTi| meTa 
" ; eee 

Téccapac | ctiyoye Keita. 80r. E 901 €n addoic octi oy oyy ey-| 


Reed eke 
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putal. These examples sufficiently illustrate this branch of 
C 1’s revision, which he seems to have kept to himself without 
interference from C 2. Cf. Wachsmuth l.c. p. 184, 5. 


2. Scholia corrected, and quasi-exegetic notes added. 

78r. E 808 the intermarg. scholion todroy tov otixov— 
guracow (Dind. I. p. 223 1. 4) is by C 1, in bright red orna- 
mental semiuncial. 78v. E 813 éxronoc 6 yioc , this note is 

@érronoc 6 YiwNoc 

by C 2, in semiuncial, larger and paler. 68v. E 314 rp duqu- 
8’ edv, 76 r. E 697 rp durvdvbm; in both cases rp is paler and 
added after the variant was written; perhaps therefore by C 2. 

Strokes as signs in the margin are frequent, and fill the 
place of €7 or other signs which are used in Laur. 32. 9 and 
other Mss. So besides 42r. which we have quoted, cf. 83 v. 
Z 170 marg. /, text nv@yerii, breathing and accent remade; 
89r. Z 444 text odd éue, marg. oddéue /....; 1177. 1 276 / in 


the margin, text Hdd, T is in the same ink as the stroke and 
is perhaps added by C1. 128r. K 106 marg. poy@iccew /, 
text woyOnoceav. These instances may be enough. The stroke 
evidently serves the same end as €7 or the sign, namely to call 
attention to a clerical error or an incomprehensible word; ¢r 
itself is occasionally found, as 76r. E 698 referring to xadoo 
in the marginal scholia (Dindorf, 1. p. 219 1.9); 150v. A 674 
referring to the marginal scholia. 191 v. O 46 of uncertain 
reference. It is possible that in all these three places the sign 
may apply to something in the marginal scholia and be in 
that hand and a peculiarity of it. 


T aS 
90v. co Kal elc o keltal, refers perhaps to the accent on 


otatos; the same sign 179 v. N 793, 275 v. ® 314. It is merely 
the sigma of the usual sign for onwetwoar without the usual 
eta or mu; the full symbol occurs 93 r., 222 r. 

94v., here the two correctors are well distinguished; the 
notes danvnvavto (H 185), and add’ bre 5 Tov tkavev (186) 
are by C 1, in bright ink, and characteristic ornamental minus- 
cule; rp oyAete, iApeiH by C 2 (198), is in slightly paler ink, 
more upright and regular. Other notes by C 2 of a gram- 

12—2 
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fs 
A 
matical nature are 192r. O 71 to jA0on oy, sc. ovdérepor, 213 v. 


€ € oY 
IE 387: 1 adikiac Kpitdn, 2617. T 58 1 ceicm C 2 clearly distin- 


guished from the three corrections zroaevd which occur (by C 1) 
on the same page; the same contrast is seen 263r. between 


» cintuc (N 165) C2 and &) 8 et T164 (C1). 264 v. the symbol 
for woun T 250 is by C2. C 2 also adds the scholion dreovra 
—papaivw 266v. (T 332 Dind. i. p. 205 1. 22), ib. T 335 


cancels C 1’s note Eup, 276r. ® 313 ctu dé, text torn, 
ib. ® 314 c (sc. onwelwoar) ina Taycomen arp, the scholion ® 319 
TO xépados—Kabapaios (Dind. II. p. 222 1. 8), 276 v. B 329 
KYTPION H AézZic, 310 v. V 885 darupov—rteropevpévov (Dind. II. 
p. 273 1. 26), ib. V 891 dkonticmacin, 3811 v. QO 30 a variant 


€ 
rp H ol KeyapicmMéNa A@p ONdmHNEN, ib. OQ 44 tr aidofc. 

The numbering of the similes (which is carried through the 
book) seems to be by GC, cf. e.g. f. 60 ke and on the next page A; 
the letters are in bright ink and do not resemble the text hand. 
On these numberings and the asterisk which accompanies them 
see Wachsmuth lc. p. 181. The signatures also where pre- 
served resemble C; they are carelessly written. AH p. 308r. 
is a good instance. 


There are few traces of hands later than the composition of 
the book. On f. 4v. a xIth century scribe has written a 
portion of Heliodorus, and the same hand apparently has 
written an interlinear paraphrase as far as B 288. One late 
correction I have noticed in the text: oa E 894, which may be 
by a xuth century hand. The pictures on the blank spaces 
of the prolegomena come next: their age is fixed by the 
Heliodorus over which one of them is painted. There is no 
later writing in the book. When the gathers and parts of 
gathers fell out cannot be exactly calculated: the want of 
sequence of the existing pictures suggests that originally they 
were more numerous, and that therefore the dislocation of the 
first gather was later than their period. On f. 287 v., ae the 


bottom of the page, a xvth century hand writes Neve gu év. 
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The supplements of pages on white vellum are written in a 
large xvith century hand. At the same time apparently new 
signatures were added throughout the book, and the pages 
were trimmed and gilded. 


To recapitulate the history of the Ms. which we have now 
reconstructed ; the sheets, numbered and ruled, were given out 
to be written. The scribe who received them wrote the text 
and the principal scholia in the places ruled to contain them ; 
during the act of writing he made corrections from time to 
time both in the text and the scholia. This done, he apparently 
began the book again and wrote in the irregular space left 
between the scholia and the text, and between the lines of 
the text, other shorter scholia in a different type of hand. 


_ He took advantage of this opportunity to correct in an 


exhaustive manner the text he had written; he added and 
altered breathings, accents and apostrophes, added and cor- 
rected critical signs, and wrote above or in the inner margin 
corrections of words. The book, thus complete in substance, 
was given to the original scribe who had numbered the quires 
and ruled the lines; he compared it throughout with the 
archetype and noted on the edge of the page differences; 
sometimes he accompanied these with a mark to call attention ; 
he added lines left out, and omitted scholia either in the ruled 
margin or the intermediate space. In a few places he explicitly 
refers to his authority to defend himself from corrections already 


_ made in the text by, as it would seem, the first hand on his 





second round. Lastly, a third person reviewed in detail the 
suggestions of the reviser; deleted a great number of them in 
favour of the reading in the text, and in other cases substituted 
a correction of his own. He added likewise omitted scholia 
and remarks of a general nature upon the context. This 
excessive carefulness in the preparation of the book is further 
seen in the numbering of the similes, the quantitative marks, 
and the supplements of the elisions. 

The book was now complete. Its further history consists of 
the decay of its structure and the loss of its leaves. 


THOMAS W. ALLEN. 


TIBULLIANA. 


I iii 21 sq. 


audeat inuito ne quis discedere Amore 
aut scilat egressum se prohibente deo. 


The sense of this couplet must be: No one must leave his 
home against the will of Love, or he will discover (ie. find to 
his cost) that he has set out when a god said ‘nay. Thus 
SciET is seen to be required. A similar corruption has escaped 
notice in Propertius I 21. 5 sq., where I have restored ‘sic te 
seruato possint gaudere parentes, | ut soror acta tuis sentiet e 
lacrimis’ for ‘sentiat.’ The prayer for the safe escape of the 
soldier is made conditional on his carrying out the instructions 
of the dying Gallus. 

I ili 49 sqq. 

huc ades et centum ludis geniumque choreis 
concelebra et multo tempora funde mero: 50 
illius et nitido stillent unguenta capillo, 
et capite et collo mollia serta gerat. 
sic uenias hodierne: tibi dem turis honores, 
liba et Mopsopio dulcia melle feram. 
at tibi succrescat proles, quae facta parentis 55 
augeat et circa stet ueneranda senem. 


The Genius, in the third person in v. 52, appears without 
warning in the second in v. 53. This harshness is increased by 
the fact that, as we observe from the next line but two, an 
unintroduced tibi should refer to Messalla, the subject and 
addressee of the poem. It must be noticed further that 
the use of hodierne for hodiernus, when there is no name 
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in the vocative in the neighbourhood to attract it, is not in 
accordance with the rule of the best writers. This is not 
neglected even by such licentious writers as Valerius Flaccus, 
e.g. 1 391 sqq. ‘tu quoque Phrixeos remo, Poeantie, Colchos | bis 
Lemnon uisure petis, nunc cuspide patris | inclitws, Herculeas 
olim moture sagittas, and Persius: for in sat. 3. 27 sqq. ‘an 
deceat pulmonem rumpere uentis | stemmate quod Tusco 
ramum millesime ducis | censoremue tuum uel quod trabeate 
salutas ?’ that wel quod is corrupt appears, apart from other rea- 
sons, to be clearly indicated by the scholium. On looking round 
to see what word is suspicious here, the eye is at once caught 
by the superfluous dem. It was not then without good reason 
that Francken conjectured ‘ hodierne deus; tibi.’ It is however 
difficult to admit that ‘deus tibi’ passed into ‘tibi dem.’ The 
combination looks a stable one. Let us try another route. If 
GENI were the original, it might most easily become DEM with 
which it is almost identical in appearance, and everything else 
would follow: for the vocative see IV 5. 9 ‘magne Geni’ in a 
poem which, whether by Tibullus or not, has much that reminds 
us of him. 


I vi 75 sq. runs as follows: 


nec saeuo sis casta metu, sed mente fideli 
mutuus absenti te mihi seruet amor. 


Then succeeds a picture of the destitution and misery of the 
faithless, the first two lines of which are 


at quae fida fuit nulli, post uicta senecta 
ducit inops tremula stamina torta manu. 


What sort of coherence is this? ‘Delia, be true to me not 
from fear but from love. But the woman who was never true 
to a lover, when she is old is forced to spin, like a menial, for a 
wretched livelihood.’ It is obvious that the fate of the faithful 
must be contrasted with that of the faithless; and that there- 
fore the companion picture has been lost. It filled at least 
four lines, and a lacuna of at least that magnitude should be 
recognized after 76. For similar pairs of portraits see II 4 
39—44 and 45—48 ‘at bona quae nec auara fuit’ et q.s.; L 4 
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65 sq. ‘quem referent Musae’ and 67—70 ‘at qui non audit 
Musas’ et q. 8. 


1 ix 59 sq. 


nec lasciua soror dicatur plura bibisse 
pocula nec plures emeruisse uiros. 


.  Baehrens rightly says ‘ emeruisse cum id quod hie flagitatur 
‘emeritos reddidisse’ non possit significare corruptum uidetur.’ 
emeritus in the sense of ‘ Venere exhaustus’ is not a passive, 
but a middle, ‘ having served one’s time’; and the only sense in 
which emereo can take an accusative is that of ‘earning’ or 
‘winning’ a person’s good will, as in the passages of Ovid 
quoted in the lexx., Am. 2. 8. 24 ‘unum est e dominis emeru- 
_isse satis,’ Her. 6. 138, Trist. 4. 8. 52, a sense quite unsuit- 
able here. Baehrens’ enecuisse is however quite improbable. 
eMoLuisse would do. It takes an acc. in Pers. 6. 26 ‘emole... 
granaria’; molo, permolo are found in this connexion ; moluit 
in Petron. 23. For the preposition compare Juv. 10, 223 ‘quot 
longa uiros exsorbeat uno | Maura die.’ 

II 11 17 sqq. 

It is necessary that I should again refer to this passage, upon 
which I have commented in Journal of Philology, xxv. p. 49, 
for two reasons. First I must restore to its rightful owners the 
emendation I then proposed as my own, the punctuation ‘ uota 
cadant utinam!’ belonging to Haupt while ‘cadant’ for 
‘cadunt’ is found as a correction in Italian mss of the Renais- 
sance. Secondly I must confess that this emendation in spite 
of its palaeographical simplicity is no longer satisfactory to 
me, as it cannot be made to agree with what I believe to be the 
genuine reading of the hitherto uncorrected lines that follow. 

The whole passage is presented in the Mss as follows: 


uota cadunt utinam strepitantibus aduolet alis 
flauaque coniugio uincula portet Amor, 

uincula quae maneant semper, dum tarda senectus 
inducat rugas inficiatque comas. 

hic ueniat natalis auis prolemque ministret, 
ludat et ante tuos turba nouella pedes, 
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The reading and the interpretation of the passage hinge on 
the question, does the distich 17, 18 contain a wish or a state- 
ment? In my previous discussion I pointed out that ‘aduolet— 
portet’ cannot contain a wish and the previous verb (cadunt) a 
statement. But this is not enough. For it may be held, as it is 
by those who have conjectured widen ut (scribes in the inferior 
Mss) or wt iam (Baehrens) for utinam, that both parts of the 
verse are statements. This view is strongly confirmed by such 
parallels as I 5. 57 ‘eueniet; dat signa deus. sunt numina 
amanti’ and the well-known passage in Catullus XLv, where in 
answer to the lovers’ promises of fidelity the Love God twice 
‘sternuit adprobationem.’ The gain to the passage in poetical 
value if we make the couplet a picture instead of a prophecy is 
obvious. If this be clear, cadunt may be retained; but wtinam 
must go. If it does, the position of aduolet and portet is pre- 
carious. For the subjunctive may be simply a consequential 
alteration of the same kind as that of ducar—proripiar to the 
indicative in I 6.71sq. widen ut—aduolet—portet is quite good 
as an expression of the idea; cf. m 1. 25 ‘euentura precor: 
uiden ut felicibus extis | szgnificet placidos nuntia fibra deos ;’ 
it is far better in this regard than Baehrens’ ut cam! with its 
prosaic adverb, though this is nearer to the Mss. To satisfy 
both tradition and expression I would suggest wota cadunt TIBI, 
nam. tibi nam written t' nam was copied te nam and corrected 
metri gratia to utinam. There is an exact parallel to the 
corruption in Prop. 11 32. 8 where tube me, written t' me, was 
corrected, metri gratia, in certain MSS to timeo. For the dative 
with cadere ‘to be realized,’ compare I 6. 85 ‘haec alits male- 
dicta cadant.’ Lest some one who prefers the old punctuation 
should propose uota cadunt, tibi, I may observe that Tibullus 
apparently never places nam second in the sentence. 

I can now come to v. 21. To abbreviate discussion I at 
once range myself with the scholars who (in opposition to 
Lachmann) take the fourth word from auis and not from auus. 
Heinsius proposed ‘hac uenias, Natalis auz which involves 
‘ministres.’ He was, I think, right in taking Natalis as a voc. 
see 17. 63 ‘at tu Natalis multos celebrande per annos | can- 
didior semper candidiorque ueni.’ The same passage however 
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in the words I have italicized reveals the fatal weakness of an 
otherwise plausible emendation, viz. that it requires the sense 
‘Birthday God, come ever with this happy omen, and this 
sense is not provided by the words. redeas for weniat would 
indeed provide it; but that would make the correction very 
improbable. I propose to change hic to haec with the Guel- 
ferbytanus and weniat to ualeat and make no other change, 
thus reading ‘hAEc VALEat, Natalis, auis prolemque ministret,’ 
‘May this happy omen hold good and be productive of offspring 
and may young children play before thy feet. For waleat 
compare I 4. 23 ‘uetuit pater ipse walere | iurasset cupide quid- 
quid ineptus amor.’ The picture of the little children playing 
in front of the image of the Genius is one after Tibullus’ 
heart; cf. 1 10. 15 sq. ‘sed patrii seruate Lares; aluistis et 
idem, | cursarem westros cum tener ante pedes.’ 


II iii 61 sqq. 
at tibi dura seges Nemesim qui abducit in agros 
persoluat nulla semina terra fide. 


et tu, Bacche tener, iucundae consitor uuae, 
tu quoque deuotos, Bacche, relinque lacus. 


Thus, except that they have Nemesis, do the best codices of 
Tibullus give the first of these couplets. Though there may be 
a good deal that is obscure about the poem of which they form 
a part, the reading and interpretation of these lines do not 
appear to be affected thereby. Nemesis, the unfaithful mistress 
of Tibullus, had left Rome for the country, where he could see 
her but seldom. Passing by the circumstances of this departure 
which were such as to excite, perhaps to- warrant, a poignant 
jealousy in the poet, as not concerning us now, we have to con- 
sider its occasion. For this let us interrogate the poet himself. 
He says in the second couplet of the poem ‘ipsa Venus latos 
lam nunc migrauit in agros | uerbaque aratoris rustica discit 
Amor.’ He goes on ‘o ego, dum aspicerem dominam, quam fortiter 
illic | uersarem ualido pingue bidente solum | agricolaeque modo 
curuum sectarer aratrum | dum subigunt steriles arua serenda 
boues.’ In 69 sq. he contrasts his lot with that of the happy 
ancients: ‘glans aluit ueteres, et passim semper amarunt. | quid 
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nocuit sulcos non habuisse satos?’ And lastly in 79 he says 
‘ducite; ad imperium dominae sulcabimus agros.’ The occasion 
then is obvious to any one who has even a moderate power of 
reading between the lines. Nemesis’ removal to the country 
coincided with one of the most important dates in the shepherd’s 
calendar, the commencement of the operations of ploughing 
and sowing. These operations took place towards the close of 
the year, the exact time of course depending on the weather. 
With this accords the allusion to viticulture in the next 
couplet (above) and the following one ‘haud impune licet 
formosas tristibus agris | abdere; non tanti sunt tua musta, 
pater, the important work of ablaqueatio, or digging round 
the roots of the vine, being performed late in October. 
These lines then are in clear connexion with the occasion of 
the poem, and their sense is: ‘ Perish the crops and perish the 
vine, if their sowing and its tending is to rob me of my love!’ 
I return to consider some points of expression. Several inter- 
preters have taken tzbi and dura together, and have supposed 
that the cruelty expressed by dura is retributive cruelty 
towards the hated rival or his lands. These have overlooked 
not merely the circumstance, by itself of relatively small 
moment, that durus is not found with a dative in Tibullus, but 
the more significant fact that in a metaphorical sense it is never 
used, save where it refers to the feelings of the poet himself or 
of those with whom he is in sympathy. See I 2. 6; 4. 47; 
6.7, 69; 7. 56, 63; 8.50, 76; 10. 49; 11. 6. 28, 47. I may be 
perhaps pardoned for laying some stress upon this consideration, 
as the expression of the wish ‘sit tibi dura seges’ had seemed 
harsh to me long before I thought of examining the usage of 
Tibullus. 

Yet another point may be decided by an appeal to Tibullus’ 
habits of thought. semina, the only form of the word semen 
occurring in Tibullus, is found in three passages, the present 
one and the two following: I 7. 31 ‘ primus inexpertae commisit 
semina terrae’ and I1 6. 21 sq. ‘spes alit agricolas, spes 
sulcis credit aratis | semina quae magno faenore reddat ager.’ 
We see thus that the idea which naturally rises to the mind of 
Tibullus, when thinking of semina, is that they are so much 
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capital lent to the earth which receives and should faithfully 

repay it with interest—a strong defence of terra against all 

proposed alterations. The only change which the passage 

requires, besides the universally accepted one of abducit to the 

second person, is the slight one of gut to quae; both these 

changes were made by the Italian scribes of the inferior Mss. 
When the lines are thus read and punctuated 


et tibi, dura seges, Nemesim quaE abducis ab urbe, 
persoluat nulla semina Terra fide, 


their sense and their connexion with what follows are so clear 
that further comment may seem superfluous. But it should 
perhaps be added that the Earth-goddess is to punish the cruel 
tilth for drawing Nemesis away from the city, just as the 
vintage is to suffer at the hands of the Wine-god for the same 
offence. 

I have purposely kept out of the previous discussion any 
thing that might involve reference to another much disputed 
distich of this poem, 33 sq. 


at tu, quisquis is es, cui tristi fronte Cupido 
imperat, ut nostra sint tua castra domo. 


Lachmann long ago held that there was a lacuna after the 
pentameter; and the attempts at amending or explaining it 
since him have completely justified his judgement. That ‘at tu 
quisquis is es’ is an address to his rival, is obvious; but there 
is a difficulty in triste fronte (for why should bidding him be 
the accepted lover of Nemesis be a mark of Cupid’s disfavour to 
the rival?) until we observe that tristis, like durus, carries 
naturally a reference to Tibullus’ own feelings; and that he 
says more briefly here what he says explicitly at I 6. 1 sq. 
‘semper, ut inducar, blandos offers mihi uultus ; | post tamen es 
misero tristis et asper, Amor. The metaphor in castra—the 
warfare of love (‘militat omnis amans et habet sua castra 
Cupido’ Ovid, and ‘ure, puer, quaeso tua qui ferus otia liquit | 
atque iterum erronem sub tua signa uoca’ Tib. m 6. 6) is 
common enough in Latin love poetry. nostra—domus means 
‘the house which is properly mine’ ; for domus in this connexion 
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compare Prop. 2. 24. 24 ‘una discat amare domo, and for the 
pronoun Tib. 1 9. 77 sq. ‘ blanditiasne meas aliis tu uendere es 
ausus ? | tune aliis demens oscula ferre mea ?’ 


/ 


11 5. 67 sqq. 


In the Journal of Philology, XxXv. p. 53, I said that lines 67 
(69 is an erratum)—70 must be detached from lines 71 sqq., 
with which they have no immediate connexion. Further I 
could not then see my way to go, though in the previous page 
I threw out two suggestions as to the ways in which they 
might be made to cohere with the subjects of our poem. But 
I believe that I have been more fortunate since. An attentive 
examination of the lines in question reveals the fact that they 
are not only obviously incoherent where they stand, but in 
seeming conflict with other portions of the poem. 

Elsewhere in it we read of one Sibyl; here of four. If 
the Sibylla, who has never led the Romans wrong (15), the 
uates who prophesies now (18)—the wates who prophesied to 
Aeneas (19, 65), has predicted any or all of the feats and the 
disasters of Rome, it seems self-stultifying to suggest that any 
or all of them have been predicted by a Marpessian, a Greek, or 
a Tiburtine! The discrepancy is a real one; but the history of 
the Sibyllint lebri will provide a solution. For the Romans, the 
Sibyl was the anus fatidica who, with her nine rolls, appeared 
to King Tarquin and who was identified later with the Sibyl 
who prophesied to Aeneas. The three extant rolls of her 
prophecies were preserved in the temple of Iuppiter Capito- 
linus till the year B.c. 82, when they were destroyed by fire. 
The sequel may be told in the words of Tacitus Annals, 6. 
12 ‘quod a maioribus quoque decretum erat post exustum 
bello sociali Capitolium quaesitis Samo Ilio Erythris per 
Africam etiam ac Siciliam et Italicas colonias carminibus, 
una seu plures fuere, datoque sacerdotibus negotio quantum 
humana ope potuissent uera discernere’; compare Dionys. Hal. 
4.62. A new collection of oracles was formed; and by a pious 
fiction, to which the annals of superstition will furnish 
parallels, the paramount authority of the old Roman Sibyl 
was transferred to this collection which from thenceforward 
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This was the rationale of the second 
Before popular belief could accept these new 
oracles, it required the assurance that they were the genuine 
utterances of the Roman Sibyl; but popular belief, ever more 
eager for a what than critical of a how, did not trouble itself 
with the question who were these Albuneas, Phytos and 
Herophiles, from whom the precious utterances of their Sibyl 
were to be recovered. Whether they were local names for the 
Roman Sibyl, or whether it was her spirit that was transferred 
to other bodies, was quite indifferent. All explanations were 
possible, and any satisfactory’. 

What then are the lines which we have been considering ? 
They are nothing but a poetical description of the contents of 
the second collection, i.e. the Sibylline books which the newly- 
appointed quindecimuir, Messalinus, would have to consult ; 
and their place is after the mention of their official and 
reputed author—the Sibyl. If they are placed there, the 
obstinately incoherent ‘ quidquid,’ which so many scholars have 
in vain essayed to emend or interpret, at once falls into con- 
nexion and construction, ‘fata canit’ being continued and 
amplified in the four following lines: 


passed under her name. 
collection. 


15 Te duce Romanos numquam frustrata Sibylla, 
abdita quae senis fata canit pedibus, 
67 quidquid Amalthea, quidquid Marpesia dixit 
Herophile, Phyto Graia quod admonuit, 
quaeque Aniena sacras Tiburs per flumina sortes 
70 portarat sicco pertuleratque sinu, 


1 There is a somewhat similar diffi- 
culty in Pausanias (x 12) where three, 


ad loc.) though the argument from in- 
consistency is inconclusive. But a 


or rather four, Sibyls are mentioned, 
though elsewhere that writer only 
speaks of ZiSvA\a in the singular. 
E. Maass de Sibyllarum indicibus p. 9 
explains the inconsistency by the hy- 
pothesis that Pausanias has taken 
this account from another writer. The 
hypothesis of borrowing is not devoid 
of plausibility (compare now Frazer 


similar explanation of the contra- 
diction in Tibullus would be quite 
superficial. [To prevent a possible 
misconception I wish to add that I — 
do not regard this contradiction as in 
itself a cogent reason for altering the 
text of the poet; it is reasons of form 
and not of matter that demand a 
change.] 
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17 Phoebe, sacras Messalinum sine tangere chartas 
uatis et 1pse precor quid canat illa doce. 
haec dedit Aeneae sortes, etc. 


The reading of the above lines is the same as that I pro- 
posed in the Journal of Philology, |.c., except that, for ‘raptarat,’ 
from the MS. reading (portarit) I now give portarat, which, weak 
though it is to us, may have commended itself to a Roman, as 
Seneca has (of Aeneas) de benef., 111 37. 1 ‘tulzt illum per ignes 
et (quid non pietas potest?) pertulit colendumnque inter condi- 
tores R. imperil posuit.’ [H. Belling, I see, has already made 
the same suggestion. ] 


mt (Lygdamus) 4. 25 sq. 
non illo quicquam formosius ulla priorum 
aetas, humanum nec uidet illud opus. 


So the mss. Lachmann with great acuteness corrected 
‘heroum nec tulit ulla domus. Baehrens apparently thought 
this too violent, reading in its place “ humanum nec tulit ille 
decus”; on which we need only observe that humanum is a 
metrical correction for hominwm which arose from the confusion 
of its abbreviation hdwm with that of herowm h’owm; compare 
Prop. 1. 20. 21 where the same corruption has taken place. B.’s 
proposal in addition to its intrinsic demerits has the ex- 
trinsic one of adopting the only improbable part of his pre- 
decessor’s correction, tulit being almost devoid of resemblance 
to uidet. Lygdamus (as we saw Journal of Philology, |.c. p. 60 
note) is a frequent imitator of Horace; and a passage from the 
Odes suggests DEDIT as a synonym of tulit which might be 
most easily corrupted to uidet; carm. 3. 6. 47 ‘aetas parentum 
peior auis ¢ulit | nos nequiores, mox daturos | progeniem uitio- 
siorem. Compare Virgil Aen. 10. 704 ‘una quem nocte 
Theano | in lucem genitori Amyco dedit’ and Mart. 9. 41. 6 ‘ut 
geminos Ilia casta daret. If di fell out after de in dedit, an 
obvious way of mending the metre would be to change det to 
uidet ; or, if again the letters 2 and e were accidentally inter- 
changed, the resulting didet would (for a similar reason) be 
most easily changed to the same verb. 
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III xi (IV v) 1 sq. 


Qui mihi te, Cerinthe, dies dedit hic mihi sanctus 
atque inter festos semper habendus erit. 


What the day was which Sulpicia declares she will hold so 
sacred, has never been questioned. It was the birthday of her 
lover ‘Cerinthus.’ But editors have too eagerly assumed that 
this can be extracted from the reading of the lost Cujacian 
fragment (F) which is printed above. This Ms, though our 
best authority for the poems where Scaliger has recorded its 
readings, is not infallible, as we know from v. 10 of this poem 
where calet, corrupted to ualet in the Ambrosian and the 
Vatican, has been further corrupted by F to uolet. The reading 
of F can mean one of two things only. It may mean ‘the day 
which brought you to the birth for me, a proper description of 
the day, had Sulpicia been the parent of Cerinthus. Or it 
may mean ‘the day which united me to you, a sense excluded 
by the context (vv. 3, 19) and condemned by the silent consent 
of the commentators. Baehrens, no doubt influenced by these 
considerations, read ‘En! qui te, Cerinthe.’ But he has had 
no following. In fact his en condemns itself. He did, however, 
well to turn for light to our other authorities ; of which A reads 
Est qui and V St qui. Their importance here is obvious if we 
consider that, while F presents us with apparent sense but real 
nonsense, their readings are simply unintelligible. A is usually 
better than V, but not always; e.g. in Pan. 18 V has the true 
reading ‘dicat,’ as against both A and F (‘dictat’). No reading 
of the line can be accepted then which does not account for 
the triple variety of tradition, Qui mihi te, Est qui te, St qui te. 
This may be most simply explained by the hypothesis that over 
Qui mihi te was written Hst or St (or something which could 
be mistaken for these), and that the copyist who took Est 
omitted the metrically superfluous mzht. In considering what 
the word was, Baehrens gave the preference to the witness of 
A; but I think V’s unmetrical St is entitled to it. I would 
conjecture then 
Sr mihi te, Cerinthe, dies dedit hic mihi sanctus. 


This sz makes little change in the reading of F and explains the 
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tradition of AV by the easy assumption that sI was corrupted 
into (E)st’. The line thus emended falls into line with the 
rest of the poem. Sulpicia’s tribute of love and loving wishes 
to Cerinthus is consistently conditional. He must reciprocate 
her feelings. 5 ‘iuuat hoc, Cerinthe, quod uror | st modo de 
nobis mutuus ignis adest,’ 9, 10 ‘Mane geni, cape tura, libens 
uotisque faueto | st modo cum de me cogitat ille calet.’ And 
so here, ‘Jf you were born to be mine, then I will always 
honour your birthday.’ 

1 A misunderstood correction in the archetype appears to have created 


corruption in 1 6. 46, where for ‘non amens uerbera torta timet’ AV have ‘non 
et amans’ etc. which, comes from ‘ amfns.’ 


J. P. POSTGATE. 
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SOME NOTES ON THE TEXT OF LUCAN. 


———— 


II 528 sqq. 


lamque secuturo iussurus classica Phoebo 
temptandasque ratus moturi militis iras 
adloquitur tacitas ueneranda uoce cohortes. 


ki i 


I quote Francken’s note on 529: ‘commoti Heins., mature 
Bentl. Qui defendunt interpretantur: “moturi castra.” Sed 
non movet castra miles, sed dux ; praeterea nondum constabat 
Pompeio de profectione, sed animos militum antea experiri 
volebat, temptandisque animis moturus militis iras erat 
Pompeius. Scribendum censui moturus cum, sive antea quam 
moveret castra. Librarli ante genitivum militis substituerunt 
eundem casum. Francken’s forcible objections to the MS — 
text must hold till they are refuted, and his explanation 
of the corruption is reasonable. But his emendation moturus is 
awkward and after ratus cacophonous. We shall effect the 
desired result better by reading moturo. The construction is 
of course clear, ratus temptandas moturo (sibi) iras; but it 
might puzzle a copyist. . 


on 
















II 613 sqq. 


hinc latus angustum iam se cogentis in artum 
Hesperiae tenuem producit in aequora linguam, 
Hadriacas flexis claudit quae cornibus undas. 


linguam is a perfectly unobjectionable word to express the 
meaning and occurs more than once in Livy, by whom Lucan’s 
style has been largely influenced. Only the Ashburnham and 
other Mss, including, it is very possible, the Montpelier codex 
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before erasure, have the strange variant sulewm. An extension 
of the meaning of sulcus applying it to anything which in a 
long line interrupts a smooth surface, need not however surprise 
us; for lingua bisulca is not a tongue with two furrows but 
with two forks, pedes bisulci are cloven feet, trisulcum Sulmen 
the three-forked lightning, and in Appuleius Met. 11. 3 (p. 757) 
sulcis is used of the long sinuous bodies of snakes (‘sulcis insur- 
gentium uiperarum’). Similar uses of the cognate Greek word 
orxKos naturally occur. Nicander Alex. 79 is especially interest- 
ing, audi dé drKos | TéTPNXE YAWoonNsS véaTos S ‘roKapdetar 
ia Ouos. 

It is less difficult, though by no means easy, to explain the 
variant of the same group of MSS in 


1 379 sqq. 


proxima pars urbis celsam consurgit in arcem 
par tumulo mediisque sedent conuallibus arua. 


where they have conscendit for consurgit. If conscendit be 
genuine, it must be interpreted by the light of Prop. 4. 1. 65 
‘scandentes quis qui cernet de uallibus arces, | ingenio muros 
aestimet ille meo’, cf. 4. 1. 125. Certainly I can say with 
Francken ‘ Me consurgit non offendit.’ 


VI 192 sqq. 
fortis crebris sonat ictibus umbo 
et galeae fragmenta cauae compressa perurunt 
tempora: nec quicquam nudis uitalibus obstat 
iam praeter stantis in summis ossibus hastas. 


This is a description of the gallant Scaeua whom his 
foes have made into a porcupine. How far Lucan’s tastelessness 
may go in the direction of senselessness, it may be hard to 
determine. But it is going very far to say that ‘nothing 
prevents his uncovered vitals from coming out except the spears 
fixed in the surface of his frame.’ I believe that A has fallen 
out after the A of the previous word; and that the sense 
intended is that the only thing which shields the unprotected 
vital parts is the forest of spears sticking in his flesh. What 

13—2 
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- could be more in Lucan’s manner than the conceit that the 


man is no lounger protected by his own defensive armour but by 
the spears of the enemy? For obstat a compare 1 59 ‘ nullaeque 
obstent a Caesare nubes,’ and for the elision vit 548. 


VI 285 sqq. 
Torquato ruit inde minax qui Caesaris arma 
segnius haud uidit quam malo nauta tremente 
omnia subducit Circaeae uela procellae. 


I cannot see either the appropriateness of widit here or the 
meaning of the combination segnius uidere; tardius widit of 
course would be sense. So I am the more astonished that no 
one should have as yet proposed VITAT. 


VI 475. 
Maeander direxit aquas, 


Haskins rightly : direait] ‘has straightened’ cf. Sen. WV. Q. 1 
x § 1 coronam si diuiseris, arcus erit, si direxeris, uirga. But 
here and elsewhere in all classical authors derigo is required 
in this sense. 


Ix 30 sqq. 
quas ne per litora fusas 
colligeret rapido uictoria Caesaris actu, 
Corcyrae secreta petit. 


Hosius’ contereret and conficeret have no probability. We 
should correct Corriperet. corripere in various senses is cor- 
rupted to colligere in more than one passage of the classics: 
Prop. 4. 8. 11, where corripit is preserved by the Neapolitanus 
alone; and Silius 10. 3, where all the Mss have colligit, but 
corripit, the emendation of Schrader, is required by the sense, 
‘ceu fera quae telis circum cingentibus ultro | assilit in ferrum 
et per uulnera corripit hostem,’ 
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ON THE OCTAVIUS OF MINUCIUS FELIX AND 
FIRMICUS DE ERRORE PROFANARUM RELIGIONUM. 


OcTAV. vii. 3 Halm 


Testis et Curtius, qui equitis sui uel mole uel honore (£. honere 
Le. onere, as was long ago conjectured) hiatum profundae uora- 
gums coaequawit. 

Equitis seems here = equi, a sense which A. Gellius N. A. 
xvill. 5 supports from a passage in the Annals of Ennius as 
well as from Vergil and Lucilius. The defence, which in the 
latter case, is a very lame one, is put in the mouth of 
the rhetorician Antonius I[ulianus. Minucius introduces 
Antonius Iulianus Oct. xxxiii. 4 Scripta eorum relege, uel si 
Romanis magis gaudes, ut transeamus ueteres, Flaui LIosephi 
uel Antomi Luliani de Iudaeis require. The coincidence is 
_ perhaps not accidental: Iulianus’ assertion that eques was 
found = ecus had been read by Minucius in the section of 
 Gellius quoted above. - 


viii. 4 
Templa ut busta despiciunt, deos despuunt, rident sacra, 
miserentur miseri si fas est sacerdotum, honores et purpuras 

despiciunt. 
Halm’s addition of zpsi after miserz is not felicitous: possibly 
_ has fallen out in consequence of the following si: miserentur, 


‘miseris si fas est, i.e. misereri, ‘they commiserate, if the 
miserable may be permitted to do so, the pagan priests,’ 


x: 1 
quae aut omnia aut pleraque omniwm uera declarat ipsius 
prauae religionis obscuritas, 
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omnium is perhaps genuine ‘the whole of which, or the 
largest portion of the whole.’ Omnia (Wopkens) does not 
seem to me likely. 


~ 


5. At etiam Christiani quanta monstra, quae portenta 
_ confingunt ! 


i.e. Turning from the Jews to the Christians, these also are 
guilty of the most outrageous inventions. There is no necessity 
to alter etiam into cam. Minucius classes the two beliefs 
together, and having first spoken of the Jews as upholding a 
single God, goes on to the expansion and development of that 
idea by the Christians. 


xi. 9. Omnia ista figmenta male sanae opinionis et inepta 
solacia a poetis fallacibus in dulcedinem carminis lusa a uobis 
nimirum credulis in deum uestrum turpiter reformata sunt. 


nimirum is not to be altered to nimium, but is constructed 
with credulis ‘have received a shameful remodelling from you 
Christians, doubtless from over credulity, to suit your God! 

xu. 3 

nondum condicionem tuam sentis ? 

P, the Paris Ms of the Octavius, had originally senis. This 
may perhaps throw light on the difficult passage in Stat. 
S. iv. 3. 20 Hie sents populi uias grauatas. It is not impossible 
that there also sentis is the word corrupted into senis, of course 
as abl. of sentus, not as 2nd pers. of sentio. 

xiv. 2 a 

maxime cum non laudi, set uweritati disceptatio uestra 
nitatur. Se 

Halm conj. annitatur: more probably innitatur, which is 
frequently followed by a dative. 

xvii. 2 

ignorare nec fas nec licet ingerentem sese oculis et sensibus 
nostris caelestem claritatem. 


So, I believe, in Vell. P. 11. 126. 1 horwm sedecim annorum 


opera cum tinsera sint}+ oculis animisque omnium, we should 
correct ingerant se. 
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xxi. 12 


Ei despicis Isidis ad hirundinem sistrum et adsparsis 
membris inanem tui Serapidis siue Osiris tumulum. 


despicis may be a corruption of respice sis ‘turn your glance, 
I beg you.’ Minucius is illustrating by a fresh instance the 
mortality of the Pagan Gods. ‘Look’ he says ‘again at Isis 
with her symbols of swallow and kettle-drum, and the empty 
tomb of your Osiris or Serapis, with the mangled remains 
lying near, but not within.’ 

Xxil. 6 

cum Hammon dicitur, habet cornua, et cum Capitolinus, tunc 
gerit fulmina. 

Stat. S. iv. 3. 161 Donec...Tarpeius pater intonabit aulae. 


xxvi. 12 

uult enim (Plato) esse substantiam inter mortalem inmorta- 
lemque, id est inter corpus et spiritum mediam, terreni ponderis 
et caelestis leuitatis admixtione concretam, ex qua monet etiam 
nos pro cupidinem amoris et dicit informari et inlabi pectoribus 
humanis et sensum mouere et adfectus fingere et ardorem cupidi- 
tatis infundere. 

Perhaps ex qua monet etiam pronos ad cupidinem amoris, 
from which he takes occasion to give a warning to the amorous, 
saying that love takes form and steals into the breast ete. 
Bahrens, I think, goes beyond the possibilities in his ex qua 
Erotem etiam (Eros pro cupidine Amoris) dicit et formari et 
imlabi p. h., which is itself a remodelling, and by no means a 
very probable remodelling, of Dombart’s ex qua manet etiam 
Eros, et dicit informari ete. (pro cupidinem amoris omitted as 
a gloss). 

XXVill. 7 

nisi quod wos et totos asinos in stabulis cum uestra uel Epona 
consecratis et eosdem asinos cum Iside religiose deuoratis. 


Rigault added sua after wel, quoting Tertull. Apol. 16 uos 


tamen non negabitis et tumenta omnia et totos cantherios cum 
sua Epona coli a uobis, and conj. decoratis for deuoratis, The 
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latter emendation seems certainly right, but, in spite of the 
undoubted acumen of this able pupil of the Jesuits, I venture 
to doubt the former. In the passage of Tertullian the direct- 
ness of the swa heightens the sarcastic effect of the sentence; in 
the passage of Minucius, though as a side-allusion it has its 
point (your Epona, or perhaps I should say theirs), the sarcasm 
“is comparatively weak (partly indeed from the indirectness of 
sua), while the natural suggestion of the MS is certainly, not 
that any word has fallen out, but that westra is a corruption, 
as Bihrens thought, of Vesta. So in Copa 26 Vestae has been 
corrupted into uestrae, as Isaac Voss saw; and the connexion 
of the ass with Vesta is known from other sources, e.g. Prop. Iv. 
1. 21, Ov. Fast. vi. 311, 347. [Cornelissen prints cwm uestra 
bella Epona, after Heinsius.] 


XxXxil. 7 
Erras, 0 homo, et falleris: unde enum Deus longe est, cum 


omnia caelestia terrenaque et quae extra istam orbis prouinciam 
sunt Deo cognita plena sint ? 


I believe cognita is an error for condita (see my crit. note 
on Ibis 539), and that we should write sunt condita, Deo plena 
sint, the two words condita, Deo having changed places and 
become Deo cognita. 


xxxiv. l 


Ceterum de incendio mundi aut inprouisum ignem cadere 
aut difficile non credere uulgaris erroris est. 


I suggest that the first aut has been transferred from its 
place before non credere, and that difficile is a corruption of 
diffiterc. 

C. de incendio mundi, inprouisum ignem cadere aut diffitert 
aut non credere, uulgaris errors est. 


Firm. iv. 3 


Considerandum est etiam, quale sit numen, quod sic tmpuri 
corporis delectatur hospitio, quod impudicis adhaeret membris, 
quod polluta corporis contaminatione placatur. erubescite, o 
misert, Tsummitatem. 





| 
. 
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Probably swmmatem ‘your presiding God.’ Apul. M. x1. 10 
(§ 775 Hildebrand) manibus ambabus gerebat altaria, id est 
aucilia, quibus nomen dedit proprium deae summatis auailiaris 
prowdentia. 


v. 5 
Micra Bookrorins, cvvdéEve Tatpos ayavod. 


Bursian conj. vié de&é; but it seems unsafe. to alter the 
MS reading, which may find an explanation from the tendency 
of the ancient religions to group round their gods powers 
supporting them on the right or left. ody refers to this grouping ; 
ovvdéEvos might be one of the company stationed on the god’s 
right. Pherecydes (schol. on Apollonius Rhodius P. 1129) 
divided the Idaei Dactyli into two groups of 20 Jde€voi, 
32 apiotepot. Any one of these would be cuvdé£vos to the 
other 19, cvvapiotepos to the other 31. Compare also the 
dyvot madpedpo of év deEiw Kal apiotépw (sic) of the 16th 
Sethianic inscribed curse in Wunsch’s Sethianische Verfluch- 
ungstafeln aus Rom (Teubner 1898) with the remark of 
Wunsch p. 97. 


vii. 2 
In hoc loco cum a Plutone uirgo prope uesperam fuisset 
inuenta, ui rapitur et superimposita uehiculo scissis uestibus 


laceratis crinbus ducitur: nec t reseruate ungues contra amatorem 
rusticum aliquid profuerunt. 


Haupt (Hermes i. 8) would write resecatz, illustrating from 
Horace’s proelia uirginum Sectis in wuuenes unguibus acrium, 
and he defends the form from Apuleius Eumenius Cato Colu- 
mella. But (1) the meaning of resecari, to cut away, pare 
down, is against this; (2) the change is not very easy, palzo- 
graphically. May not reserate be the right word, ‘uncovered’ 
‘unsheathed,’ as a cat opens or lays bare its claws to inflict a 
scratch ? 


8. 
Dicite mihi, o dit miseri mortales, quid naturalibus rebus 


additis funera ? 
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The same combination of words is given by the Ms of 
Firmicus in xviii. 8 Quare nihil uobis sit cwm tympani cibo, o 
du misert mortales. 

In both cases Halm and Bahrens omit diz. But it cannot 
be accidental in two places. As Firmicus speaks of man as 
God’s Creature xvi. 4 quicquid hominem dei perdere conatur, 
“I think he may have the same idea in the passages under 
consideration. O det miseri mortales ‘ye wretched mortals 
whom God has made,’ a pitiful appeal to them as beings 
created by God and deserving a better fate than to fall into 
such delusions. 


vill. 4 
deos eos appellare nolite. 


Vell. P. cxxvi. 1 non appellawt eum sed fecit deum. The 
words are identical, and the assonance deos eos, ewm dewm, the 
same. 


xii. 3 

CAPIOCTOC of the Ms is rather CAPPAC YOX (Sappas tos = 
vids) than YAPPA® IIAI®. It is true Firmicus is explaining 
the etymology of Serapis as a descendant of Sara, but the 


intermediate Lappas tats is omitted and vios substituted as 
less peculiar. 


xix. 1 


AENTN®E is perhaps a corruption of [OT]JAE NTM®IE, 
salue sponse (J. of Phil. 1. Part 2, p. 78). 


ROBINSON ELLIS. 





THE BATTLE OF LAKE TRASIMENE. II. 


THE following remarks on Mr G. B. Grundy’s latest paper 
on this subject, in Vol. xxv. No. 50 of the Journal of Philology 
will be, I hope, my last contribution to this controversy. Mr 
Grundy has sought to answer the criticisms I made upon his 
own advocacy of the Sanguineto site. My first task therefore 
is to consider how far he has been successful in that attempt. 
He also has criticised the method which, for reasons given, I 
adopted in the topographical enquiry. A few notes on this 
criticism therefore shall end this paper. 


I. The Objections to the Sanguineto Site, do they hold good ? 


My three “difficulties of the site” in my first paper were 
classed under the heads of (1) the IIdpodos, (2) the AvAwy, (3) 
the Lake-Camp. I proceed to consider in order how far Mr 
Grundy in his second paper has grappled with them success- 
fully. 


(1) The IdpoSos. 


Originally Mr Grundy took as his mapodos the low-lying 
ground supposed by him to exist in 217 B.c. round Point A, 
though now non-existent. 


“Flaminius...having marched due S. as far as the N.W. 
corner of L. Trasimene, i.e. to the neighbourhood of the 
modern Terontola, turned E. and passed round promontory 
A. It is quite possible that there was in those days low 
ground between the extremity of the ridge which ends in 
Pt. A. and the shore of the lake.” (No. 47, p. 105.) 


And this low-lying ground becomes for him an actuality, no 
longer a possibility only, on p. 109. 
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To this I made two objections, first that unless this ground 
existed there was no wapodos, and I did not believe in the 
existence of this ground; second, that even had it existed it 
would be far too short to allow of a “great part” of the Roman 
army being trapped in it. 

What now has happened in Mr Grundy’s second paper? 
He first makes many valuable lacustrine protestations to show 
the passage very probably did exist. (No. 50, pp. 276—280.) 
After which he seems to me to develop a new theory, a new 
apprehension of the wdpodos. For his wdpoédos is not now the 
passage round Point A, though he spends so much time in 
proving it may have existed, but it now seems to be the curving 
road which crosses over the top of the ridge and descends into 
the Sanguineto valley. 


“J agree,” he says, “with the view that this part of the 
modern road is, in the main, on the line of the ancient 
one. Even now it goes as widely round Point A as the 
ground admits. When Point A extended further into the 
lake it probably took a still further curve lower down the 
slope, and, after rounding the point, bent, as indeed it does 
at the present day, nearly due N. under the E. slope of 
the ridge which runs down to Point A before turning E. 
towards Tuoro and Passignano. As the hill rises sharply 
above the line of road, I really do not see why this should 
not be the mapodos to which Polybius refers.” (No. 50, 
p- 282.) 


And again: 


“Tt is, as a matter of physiography, infinitely more prob- 
able that the whole of the road under the slope of the 
ridge to the E. of Point A should be reckoned in as part 
of the wapodos than that it should not.” (ib. p. 287.) 


That is, the zrdpodos is now to consist, not of the strip of 
land running round and underneath Point A, but of the road 
where it winds round over and on the top of the ridge ending 
in Point A, plus the strip running Northwards when it has 
descended to the Sanguineto valley. 
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This is, I think, a change of view and a rather sudden one. 
Let me bury the old one with the, I still fear, unrepentant 
epitaph “Here lies a would-be zrapodos, too short to suit the 
facts.” 

Is the new zrapodos any better? I fear I cannot regard it 
as having any claim at all to the Polybian title of wapodos or 
the Livian of a “via perangusta.” Polybius says that the 
avrov had cata thv am ovpas Aipvnv TErElws oTEVIY aTroO- 
Aeiroveay Tdpodov ws eis TOV avAOVA Tapa THY TapwpeLay.” 
(im. 83. 1.) This new would-be zrapodos is up on a ridge above 
the lake and descends to the plain away from the lake. Can 
the Polybian wapodos be found in a road on the slope of a 
certainly not precipitous hill, or again in it, when, farther on, it 
has the ridge on one side and the broad open plain on the 
other? We require for the mapodos a long strip of narrow 
land, mountains on the one side, the lake on the other (cf. 
Polybius, 11. 84. 5. Livy 22. 6. 6). Instead of this we now 
have offered us this road crossing a sloping ridge and descend- 
ing into a valley. Again, I would urge, the Sanguineto site 
supplies no satisfactory mrapodos. 

I fear Mr Grundy may object that still, as in my first paper, 
I say “ The road whether from Terontola or Borghetto strikes 
over the hill ridge...and thus down over the brow into the 
Tuoro valley.” On this he remarks: 


“Mr Henderson has apparently relied on his memory, 
and it has played him false. That is just what the road 
from Teroutola or Borghetto does not do. It avoids the 
ridge as much as possible consistently with its not being 
carried through the lake. I append a tracing of the 
Italian Ordnance map, which will show clearly the nature 
of the case, and of the mistake. Mr Henderson would 
have done well to refer to a copy of it.” (No. 50, p. 281.) 


I shall be most happy to show Mr Grundy my own copy of 
the Italian Ordnance map, which I purchased in Perugia, 
which I consulted on every possible occasion in my investiga- 
tions on the spot, as I can bring a brother-fellow to witness, 
which finally I had ever before me in writing my criticisms on 
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Mr Grundy’s views. It is unfortunate Mr Grundy should have 
thought it necessary to append the tracing of it, so far of course 
only as my own benefit is concerned. It is still more unfortu- 
nate that in his reproduction he omits entirely the figures of 
altitude above sea-level marked plentifully upon the original. 
For upon this and upon this only, it now seems, our difference — 
of testimony turns: viz.: Does this road cross the hill ridge or 
not? Mr Grundy replies “This is just what the road does not 
do.” The following are the figures omitted in his map, the 
whole number of them as given in order: 


(a) From Borghetto to that part of the road beneath 
Tuoro :—260 (at Borghetto), 308 (junction with main road), 
307 (just over the railway tunnel), 306, 267, 265 (opposite 
Tuoro). 

(The heights are in metres. Level of the Lake surface 
above the sea in like manner 259.) 


(b) From Terontola to junction with Borghetto road: 312, 
316, 317, 309, 302, 305, 308 (the junction), after which the 
road is the same as in (a). 


From these figures it appears that (1) a traveller from 
Borghetto eastwards is bound to climb the ridge and descend 
the other side: while (2) at Terontola the road is already a 
considerable height above the railway-valley, and the traveller 
has to cross a depression of but some 50 feet in depth before 
reaching the top of the ridge. There he meets the wayfarer 
from Borghetto and with him descends the 130 feet into the 
Sanguineto valley. 


“The road whether from Terontola or Borghetto strikes 
over the hill ridge...and thus down over the brow into the 
Tuoro valley.” 


In view of the above figures, now for the first time given, 
will Mr Grundy persist in his “That is just what the road 
does not do”? Naturally it avoids the ridge as far as possible. 
But my point is that it has to cross it, and does cross it, and 
that if it crossed it in 217 B.c. even lower down, it does not 
answer in any way to the demands of Polybius’ zapodos, and 
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that therefore Mr Grundy’s present view is no improvement on 
his former one. 

Conclusion repeated: Difficulty in the Tuoro site,—absence 
of any mrapodos. 


(2) The AvrABv :— 

The Sanguineto valley, I argued, could not be the adrAw@p 
of the Polybian narrative for several reasons. I take them up 
again with Mr Grundy’s comments thereon in order. 


(a) No. 49, pp. 117, 118. The Tuoro site involved us in 
a mistranslation of Polybius. For its advocates “ differentiated 
and made two peaks of what Polybius—I venture to assert— 
unmistakeably describes as one and the same.” 

Mr Grundy replies in effect simply by a flat denial. The 
Aogos of 1. 83. 1 and the Aogos of II. 83. 2 are not one and- 
the same, but are two distinct peaks. 

The question seems then partly to be one of differing tastes 
in a point of scholarship or language. Speaking for myself 
only I cannot think Polybius’ language in the two consecutive 
sections leaves us any reasonable choice. The Aodos of § 2 
must be the Aogos of § 1. The question is one of individual 
taste and judgment, and for myself I cannot but think Mr 
Grundy is again misled by his “ rotatory-observer ” theories. 

On the other hand, when Mr Grundy charges me with 
undue reticence in this matter, I must venture to make an 
appeal to his good-nature. ‘“ Surely,” he says, “if Mr Hender- 
son uses so strong a word as ‘ mistranslation’ in reference to 
the interpretation which I have put upon this passage, he 
should have given us his own view on the subject. I think he 
will find that any other interpretation than the one given 
renders the passage wholly incomprehensible.” (p. 286.) 

I must venture to refer Mr Grundy to my own view on the 
question of this Xedos which I endeavoured to set forth in the 
second, the constructive, part of my earlier paper, especially to 
pages 125 (2) and 128 (3) of the same. I am aware, as I am 
somewhat an admirer of Dr Arnold, that Mr Grundy “cannot 
seriously discuss” my alternative site, ie. the constructive part 
of my paper. Sanguineto, it seems, has got to be the place. 
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But if I may trespass on his good-nature, may I refer him to 
my view, already published, on the position and identity of the 
Aodos ? 

(b) The direction of the Roman march and the position of 
the Carthaginian troops. (Cf. No. 49, p. 118.) 

I asserted that Polybius made this clear and definite state- 
ment, viz.: that the Romans were trapped while marching 
through the avAwv. By this I certainly meant and still mean 
“traversing from end to end” as Mr Grundy expounds me 
(p. 283). The Polybian word is ‘ dieAOezv. All agree that if 
this be the case it is at once fatal to the claims of the 
Sanguineto avAwy. For the Romans most certainly did not 
‘ traverse it from end to end.’ 

Mr Grundy’s way of escape is to translate dveAOeiv as “ pass 
across the end, face, or mouth of.” His actual words are “It 
does not seem to demand so strict an interpretation” (i.e. as 
mine). He invokes Schmidt to support his view that “the 


obvious translation seems to be that they traversed...the mouth — 


of the hollow from side to side.” (p. 283.) 

But is it probable, is it even possible, that dveAOeiv = 
durchschreiten, durchwandern, durch etwas gelangen etc., when 
applied to a valley, a channel- or pipe-shaped valley, can mean 
“pass across the mouth of”? Shall we apply this translation 
elsewhere ? 


“Kal ov padiov yy pn aOpoows Kal GdAAnAOVS TepLmcivact 
SveAOeiv tv ToNeuiav.” 


Was it a hard emprise for the Peloponnesians to skirt round 
the hostile territory of Mantinea ? 


“on p & ye Suevovcav v0 mrépuyos Bade péoony, — 
avtikpv dé¢ duArAOe Bédoss TO pev arp eri yain 
mpoabev Mnpidvao mayn Todds.” 
The dove sank to earth to find its lost tail-feather? In 
all seriousness, neither Schmidt nor Mr Grundy has yet 
persuaded me to attach this extraordinary meaning to a 
straightforward Greek word. 
If then this be so, argues Mr Grundy, 


1 
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“A difficulty immediately arises with regard to the 
meaning of the words mapa thv riwvnv. The obvious 
translation etc....and this accords with Polybius’ descrip- 
tion (111. 83) of the avAwdy as having the lake cata rip 
am ovpas (mXevpay).” (p. 283.) 


This I admit seems a difficulty and is most justifiably 
raised. But I would submit that a far greater difficulty in the 
way of the Tuoro site, viz. the question of the position of 
Hannibal’s troops in ambush, taken in connection with this 
question of traversing the avAwy, may throw some light on the 
problem. I must again call attention to this point, on which 
Mr Grundy seems to look somewhat askance. 

Hannibal laid his ambush thus: On the hill ridge cara 
mpocwmov ths topetas he himself encamped with the 
Spaniards and Libyans. Then says Polybius most definitely 
that he stationed his Baliaric troops and pikemen in a long 
line under the hill ridge which formed the right-hand side of 
the avAwyv: that in like manner he posted his cavalry and the 
Gauls in a continuous line on the opposite side of the avAwp, 
“Le. by the hills on its left-hand side, so that the end of this 
line of troops reached as far as the narrow entrance to the 
av\wv beside the lake. Thus Hannibal “set an ambush all 
round the avAwyv,’ and when the Romans had entered and 
were marching through the death-trap the foe fell upon them 
“from all sides at once.” 

That there may be no mistake concerning the position of 
the troops I give again Polybius’ own words :— 


; , \ SA \ \ 
AvviBas...duenGav tov avrAdva Tapa THy RiuYny, TOV 
\ \ na tf / > Pe th 
Mev KATA TPoTwTOV THS TopEelas Nodov avTos KaTEeNaBeTo 
A \ v \ \ / v > ’ > lal 
kat Tovs "I Bnpas Kai tovs AiBvas éxwv em avtov KaTe- 
/ \ \ fal \ , \ \ 
otTpatorédevae, Tovs 6€ Badiapets kai Noyyopopous Kata TH 
‘A \ A 
TpwWToTropElay exTEpLaywy vd TOvS év SEeELa Bouvods 
tal N\ lal , 
TOV TAPA TOV AVAMBVA KELMEVWY, ETL TOAD TapaTeivas 
e / . > e an \ \ \ e / nr 
uméoTelAe, TOUS © immels Kal Tous Kertovs OMOLWS TWV 
lal 4 \ 
evVoVUMLaY BovYaY KUKXNM TEpLayayov TapEFéTELVE 
lal -. 3 
guvEeyels, WoTE TOUS ETYAaTOUS ElvaL KAT avTHY THY 
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cy \ U \ / \ \ / 
elcodov THY Tapa Te THY AiwvnY Kal Tas Tapwpelas 


dhépovocay els Tov TpoElpnuevov TOTrOV. 

‘O pev qdv “AvviBas, tadta tmpoxatacKevacapevos THS 
VUKTOS Kal TEpLELAnPaS TOV avAOVA Tals évédpats, 
THY novxlay elyev. (III. 83. 2—5.) 


_Then on entry of the Romans 
a a me tal nr 

"AvviBas awa TOS TO TrEiaToY pwépos THS Topelas eis 
\ > a / \ U \ } wv 
Tov avA@va tpocbéEacbat Kal cuvarTeww pds avTov On 
THY Tov évavTiwv TpwToTropelay, atrodods Ta cuvOnpaTa 
kat Siatreurpapevos mpos Tovs év tats évédpais, cuvetre- 
yelper TavTayoOev Awa Tots Torepmiows. (IIL. 84, 1.) 


Therefore I repeat now what I maintained in my first paper, 
viz. that this description of the position of Hannibal’s troops 
is at once and by itself fatal to the Tuoro site. 


“ Hannibal,” as I wrote, “can hardly have made this 
disposition to allow his troops to see (in deference to 
Mr Grundy’s anxiety about the mist I now substitute ‘to 
hear’) the foe marching cheerfully away at right angles 
to their own line of ambush, but to cause them to fall 
upon the Romans as these were passing by unsuspecting 
in the morning mist beside and beneath them. But on 
the Tuoro theory the Romans were marching, not through, 
but simply across the mouth of, the Sanguineto adAwr, 
and moreover on neither flank had they any mountain- 
slopes. For on their right flank lay the lake, and on their 
left the broad level Sanguineto valley.” (No. 49, p. 118.) 


On the Tuoro theory, I say again, the Roman centre extend- 
ing for some 8 kilometers between the point A ridge and the 
Tuoro hill is “embarrassed by nothing save the noise of battle 
in the distance.” (p. 121.) 

This is the Polybian representation of the trap in the 
avrov :— 
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And this is Mr Grundy’s :— 
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Apart from any question of the meaning of Greek preposi- 
tions, this difficulty as to the position of Hannibal’s troops in 
ambush is surely enough to make the translation of dveNOav 
“traversing from end to end.” For it is of course clear that 
_ Hannibal would never have laid a useless ambush such as that 
represented in my second diagram. Yet this supposition is 
necessary if we keep both (1) the Sanguineto avAwy and (2) 
the Polybian description of the ambush. For myself therefore 
I still propose to reject (1) of our pair of opposites, and keeping 
(2) to search—as I have done—for another avAwyv which shall 
not plunge us in this boggy and hopeless dilemma. 

This point I already raised in my first paper, perhaps some- 
what too briefly. Yet my meaning seemed to me, and still 
seems, there plainly expressed. What means of escape from 
the above dilemma does Mr Grundy now propose ? 


This is the explanation he offers :— 


“The details which Polybius gives as to the actual 
position of the Carthaginian forces on the battle-field 
cannot be said to carry the same weight as his description 
of the ground. Nor indeed is this surprising ete. etc... 


14—2 
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My own view, which will, I think, be shared by those who 
take into account the circumstances under which the 
battle was fought, and the possibilities as regards informa- 
tion which lay open to Polybius, is that the description 
which he gives of the ground is eminently more reliable 
than the description of the actual fighting.” (No. 50, 
p. 284.) 


That is, quite simply, even though Mr Grundy “does not 
wish it to be supposed that he is arguing for the rejection of” 
the Polybian description of the disposition of Hannibal’s 
troops, I am unfortunately quite unable to see that he is 
arguing for anything else. That is, in the above dilemma, 
Mr Grundy keeps his Sanguineto avAwv. Therefore he rejects, 
as I fear logic drives him to reject, the Polybian description of 
the ambush. 

For the believer in the Sanguineto avAwy must represent 
the position of affairs at the moment of attack somewhat as 
follows. The Roman van is about to pass underneath, or 
possibly, accepting Mr Grundy’s very latest theory (No. 50, 
p. 289), about to climb, the Tuoro hill. The Roman rear is 
coming down over the point A ridge and also occupies the 
road under its Eastern brow. The Roman centre occupies the 
three kilometers separating these positions. Hannibal has 
men posted on the Tuoro hill and thus “the head of the 
Roman column...would be charged obliquely in front and 
flank by an enemy descending from the hill of Tuoro.” (G., 
p. 287.) Similarly Hannibal has, I must suppose, posted other 
troops higher up the point A ridge. These will charge the 
tail of the Roman column in flank and rear. But it is clear 
all the troops between on the level and broad Sanguineto 
avA@y are in no immediate danger. There can be no ambushed 
foeman to right or to left of these. This, I need hardly insist, 
is an entirely new view of the battle. It may be represented 
in diagram thus (cf. Mr Grundy’s own map, No. 47, to face 


p- 89). 
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Now this theory seems to me even from a military point of 
view somewhat unsatisfactory. As I said at first “In the 
broad open valley by Tuoro, where there was ample room for 
military formation, the Romans surely might have made a more 
successful fight against inferior numbers.” (No. 49, p. 129.) 
Whereas according to Polybius they were taken at a hopeless 
disadvantage, and this would have been the case on the site I 


- ventured to prefer before this of Sanguineto. How also, on 


the above theory, did Hannibal secure the-connection between 
the two divisions of his army ? 

But we are not to pay any regard to Polybius, we are 
practically told. “I think it will be admitted” says Mr Grundy 
in another place “that Polybius’ evidence as to the exact 
disposition of these troops cannot be placed on the same level 
as his purely topographical matter, which he could obtain (and 
did obtain, I believe) by autopsy.” (No. 50, p. 283.) 

Therefore because Polybius could not have seen the battle, 
when he gives the clearest possible statements as to the position 
of Hannibal’s troops, they are to be en bloc rejected in favour 
of a totally different picture of events. 

Let us return now to Mr Grundy’s difficulty, that while 
Hannibal marched through the avrAwy “mapa THY Nipvny,” 
yet the avdA@y had hills on both sides. Now it is noteworthy 
that much the same problem faces us in two passages of Livy, 
already described in my first paper (p. 125), in one of which 
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(Livy 22. 5. 6) the lake lies on one side of the Roman advance : 
in the other (22. 4. 7), the Romans are attacked on both sides. 
In my former paper I already proposed a solution of the 
difficulty, which seemed to me adequately satisfied by the 
Passignano-Montecolognola site. Although again in the con- 
structive part of my paper, I fear I must refer Mr Grundy to 
‘that page 125. And now another passage of Livy may be 
perhaps invoked. The Roman historian describes the ground 
as follows: 


“via tantum interest perangusta, velut ad id ipsum de 
industria relicto spatio; deinde paulo latior patescit campus ; 
inde colles insurgunt. ibi castra in aperto locat etc.” (XXIL 
4, 2.) 


Now in my last paper I openly confessed that there seemed 
to me one crying deficiency in the Passignano-Montecolognola 
site, though of course this was still better than the Sanguineto 
site which was chiefly composed of crying deficiencies. The 
one blemish in question was not that the site did not exhibit 
an avAwv. Somewhat over-hastily Mr Grundy asserts I con- 
fessed there was on my site “no avAwv.” (No. 50, p. 273.) 
May I plead my words, I think plainly printed ? 


“There is indeed a small adAwv... but this most certainly 
is not éwimedos.” (No. 49, p. 129.) 


The argument against my site seemed to me strong. Must 
it be mixed with hurried and unintentional misrepresentation — 
to make it stronger? But the blemish was that the adA@p in 
question is not ézizedos as Polybius requires. 

After my first paper was in print I discovered ‘that the 
Passignano-Montecolognola site was that selected by Colonel 
Dodge in his “ Hannibal.” This was so far satisfactory. To — 
my surprise I found also that he was haunted by no phantom 
of an escaping airy érimeSos. This was perplexing. Where 
the hills retire from the lake and the valley broadens out to a 
breadth of half to three-quarters of a mile, as described in my 
previous paper (p. 127), there it seems Colonel Dodge placed 
the end of his wdpodos and the beginning of his adA@v. Livy 
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most clearly says the ‘campus’ was only ‘paulo latior’ than 
the ‘via perangusta, another flaw in his site which Mr Grundy 
I do not think notices in his second paper. 

Now as the avAwv must have hills on both sides, Colonel 
Dodge’s effort seemed to me rather perplexing than convincing. 
But on the last of my re-perusals of Livy, the words I have 
quoted above struck me forcibly. Livy says in effect—first 
comes the mrdpodos; next the avrwr, only a little broader; and 
then (inde) rise up the hills. On the hills (ibi) Hannibal 
pitches his camp. 

Surely then the hills come at the top end of the aiAwy and 
the road does have to climb the hill. Perhaps my “ much good 
sarcasm” was not “ wasted” after all. (Cf Mr Grundy, p. 287.) 
But more is gained than this. May I boldly now suggest, with 
great regrets I did not so devise it before, that this adAwy did 
begin half-way on the road to Torricella; that here it is 
émimedos; but that at its upper end it turned up into the hills, 
and these on both sides were lined with the foe? Therefore 
Polybius rightly says Hannibal traversed the adAwv “rapa tiv 
Ripvynv.” Therefore he rightly says that while the slingers 
and pikemen were posted on the right of the adAwy (and there 
he leaves them), the cavalry and Gauls, surely a greater 
number, were posted on the left in a long continuous line. 
And it is these who stretch so far that they close the opening 
of the mdpodos. If then the hills on the Northern or left side 
of the addr [‘right’-and ‘left’ are naturally taken from the 
view of the advancing soldier], if these hills stretch farther 
than those on the Southern or right side, Hannibal's disposi- 
tion of his troops is fully explained. This is exactly the case 
on the Passignano-Montecolognola site. And I would dare to 
recall, with all thanks to Polybius and his rapa tv dNiwwny 
and to Mr Grundy for insisting on these words, and with all 
thanks to Livy and his “inde colles insurgunt,” and to Colonel 
Dodge for being first cause of the idea, I dare to recall my 
conclusion that the “ Passignano-Montecolognola” site “satisfies 
all the essentials but one. For it has no addy eénimedos.” 
(No. 49, p. 130.) For, I indulge myself in the hope, this last 
essential may even yet perhaps be satisfied. And to myself at 
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least it gives more pleasure because again we have made our 
way with the aid of both Polybius and Livy. 

This then remains my opinion, that for this second reason 
the Sanguineto avAwy is impossible, firstly because the Romans 
did not “traverse it from end to end,” secondly because it 
involves the entire rejection of Polybius’ account of the disposi- 


‘tion of the Carthaginian troops. I cannot think Mr Grundy 


has been happy in combating the first and accepting (in effect, 
though unwilling to say so) the second conclusion. Further, 
incidentally it has appeared that perhaps after all we may yet 
find an avAw@y érrimedos on the rival site, which I fear may 
presently end in some “foolish dogmatism” on my own part. 


(c) The loftiness of the avAwv’s sides and its breadth. 
Mr Grundy avers the hills of the Sanguineto site are lofty 
enough. It is a small point and I have no wish to say a 
“military writer of the present day” would not so describe 
them. How could I prove it, if I were to make any such 
exceedingly rash assertion? At least Mr Grundy will now 
grant me that the avA@y hill-sides on my site are a good deal 
more lofty. 

The difficulty of the breadth of the Sanguineto avAwv I 
have again alluded to above, and dwelt on in my former paper 
(p. 119). I cannot find that Mr Grundy considers this diffi- 
culty. 

(d) The Roman Vanguard. 

In my first paper I suggested that according to Polybius 
the six thousand Romans in the vanguard climbed a hill, cut 
their way through the foe, and so temporarily escaped. And I 
objected that there was mo hill on the Sanguineto ‘site to. be 
climbed. “Unless,” I added, “the lake in 217 B.c. reached also 
the base of the spur on which the village of Tuoro lies, and 
this has not yet been imagined.” (No. 49, p. 119.) 

Mr Grundy seems embarrassed by a choice of answers to 
this criticism. On one page he argues that the Romans did 
not have to climb a hill at all: 


“That author (i.e. Polybius) further says (111. 84.2): «at 
Tov Toveuiov (sc. the Carthaginians) cata toAXods TOTOUS 
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€& imrepdeElov katadepopévor Kai tpoonirtovtwyv. If this 
means anything surely it means that the Carthaginians 
charged down hill on the Roman column. So the latter 
would not have to climb at all” (p. 287). 


On the last page of his paper he suggests what, when I 
wrote, I said truly “has not yet been imagined,” viz. that in 
217 B.c. the lake did reach the foot of the Tuoro spur—and 
therefore I infer he would argue there was a hill even on his 
site for the vanguard to climb: 


“T am even bold enough...... to say that on the evidence 
we have at present before us, it is more likely that the 
road in 217 had to traverse at any rate the south slope of 
Tuoro hill than that it had not” (p. 289). 


It is a pity surely that these answers of Mr Grundy are 
somewhat inconsistent one with the other. Separately, either 
is doubtless a possible reply. Put together, I fear the whole 
effect somewhat suffers. 

They deserve however separate consideration. 

With regard to the second, I am quite ready to bow before 
Mr Grundy’s authority on such a question, it being purely one 
of physiography, and not concerning in any way the credence 
or translation of our historical authorities. And I admit at 
once that, granted the lake did reach the Tuoro hill in 217 B.c., 
my original objection vanishes. On this one point Mr Grundy 
has cleared his site of the suspicion I cast upon it. At the 
same time I must think that my original criticism was a fair 
one, inasmuch as in his first paper Mr Grundy had not advanced 
the theory he is now prepared to hold. My criticism at least 
has been able to produce this new physiographical judgement, 
and thus having served some good may be buried in peace. 

I must think Mr Grundy wise in changing his. defence 
thus rapidly, in (almost) two consecutive pages. For his 
first defence does not appeal to me. It is a question of 
what Polybius says and implies. Let him tell his own tale: 


€ I > an lal 
eEaxicxidioe 5 icws TeV KaTa TOV avrAdva TovsS 
\ / 4 tal lal 
KaTa TpocwTov viknoavTes TapaBonOety pev Tots idLoLs 
\ / \ 
Kal TepiictacGar Tovs Umevavtiovs ndouvvatouvyv, bia TO 
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pndév cuvopay TOV yivomévar, KaiTep peyadny Suvapevot 
\ \ L Pere > \ \ a ! 
mMpos Ta OrAa TrapéyecOar ypeiav’ aiel 5é Tod mpdcbev 
Opeyopuevor TMponyov Temevcpévot cuptrecciaOai Tic, Ews 
érabov éxtrecovtes mpos Tovs virepdeEious TOToUS. yeEvd- 
pevo. © él trav akpwv, kal THs dpixrns dn 
TemTwWKULAS, TUVEVTES TO YyEYyovosS aTUXHMA, Kal 
a bane! cu ” x X \ lal ef b 
toteiy ovdev ovtes Ett Svvatol dua TO Tots Grows émriKpa- 
tely Kal wavTa mpoKatéxyew 1 5n Tods Todepulous, ouU- 
otpapévtes areywpnoar els Twa Kopnv Tuppnvida. 
(11. 84, 11—13.) 
On this I said in my paper: 


“The Romans in Polybius do climb a hill, find the- 
foe on the top, force their way through, climb yet higher 
above the mist, and look thence down upon the scene of 
massacre.” (p. 120.) 

This is, I admit, at first sight possibly somewhat unfortu- 
nately worded, but not in the least for Mr Grundy’s reason. 
On this sentence he says: 

“The wording of the last sentence is unfortunate. 
Those Romans, unless very keen-sighted, ought to have 
looked down upon the mist.” (No. 50, p. 286.) 


May I, if it be not rude, ask Mr Grundy “to read Polybius’ 
account carefully,” since he accuses me of not doing so? May 
I ask him to translate the sentence from yevouevor 8 to atv- 
xnua? Livy says exactly the same (22. 6. 8—10), but the 
present point of contention is Polybius’ account. Does not 
then Polybius say that these 6000 climb a hill: ‘yevowevos 
8 éri trav dxpwv’: that the mist is by that time cleared away, 
“rns dulyrns 70n TeTTwKuLas”: that the 6000 then “ cvvévtes 
TO yeyovos atvynpa «.T.r.”—does Mr Grundy still object to my 
paraphrase “look thence down upon the scene of massacre ” ? 

Similarly I am at an entire loss to understand what Mr 
Grundy can possibly mean by a mysterious “sic” appended 
thus: 
“Mr Henderson then proceeds...by quoting Polybius’ 
(sic) account of the Roman 6000 who cut their way 
through.” (p. 286.) 
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Is it not Polybius’ account from éfaxuoryirsoe to Tuppnvisda ? 
And I gave the reference, and Mr Grundy quotes it from 
my paper in his very next line! 

The wording of my sentence, I admit, might perhaps seem 
unfortunate, not for Mr Grundy’s reason, but for this: Though 
Hannibal stationed his men on the top of the intercepting ridge, 
yet these through whom the van cut their way may all have 
been some of those who charged down on the Romans, and 
my sentence did not provide for this contingency. Yet was 
even this really the case? Polybius says (m1. 84. 1) Hanni- 
bal gave the signal for attack “aya Té...cuvarreiy mpos 
avTov Hon THY TOY évavTiwy MpwToTopeEtar.” 

And Polybius had previously said “Tov wév xata tpdco- 
Tov THs Topelas Aohoyv avTOs KaTEAGBeTo.” (I. 83.2.) In 
view of this I am afraid I must still think it more probable 
that while the foe on the sides of the avAwy and mapodos 
rushed down upon the Romans, this did not happen till the 
Roman van had climbed the hill in front. and come in touch 
with—ouvdrreiy mpos—the Carthaginians blocking the way on 
top. And I would now add, to close this question, that: 


“On the theory of the Tuoro site there existed no hill 
for the Romans to climb. Unless indeed the lake in 
217 B.c. reached also the base of the spur on which the 
village of Tuoro lies. This has now been imagined. If 
this were the case, and let us accept it on Mr Grundy’s 
authority, such a hill did exist on the site, and the objec- 
tion falls to the ground.” 


Let us also all read Polybius carefully. 

These then are my conclusions after reading Mr Grundy’s 
defence of the Sanguineto avAwyv: that at least four essentials 
of the avAwyv of the Polybian and Livian accounts are lacking 
to it. For 

(a) It involves a mistranslation of Polybius. 


(6) i. The Romans could not “traverse it from end to 


end,” 
ii. It involves the rejection of well-nigh the entire 


Polybian account of the disposition of Hannibal’s forces. 
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(c) It is far too broad. 


As much as I can possibly admit is that perhaps its hills 
~ might be called lofty, and perhaps the Romans (on this theory) 
had the Tuoro hill to climb. I do not think these admissions 
will satisfy Mr Grundy. The first is very trifling. And the 
second results from a new theory of his, which did not exist in 
~ his first, and is not even consistently advocated in his second, 
paper. I am quite sure they do not convince me that to 
choose the Sanguineto site is anything but a most grievous 
error. 


3. The Lake-Camp Difficulty :— 
I said in my previous paper: 
“Tf the ancient road ran as does the modern, the Roman 
army first reached the lake at the mouth of the Sanguineto 


valley. There they encamped, to march on next morning 
and find the ‘angustiae’ to surpass beyond Tuoro.” 


(p. 114.) 


I also at once admitted that, if the ancient road on the 
other hand ran vid Borghetto, this objection vanishes. But I 
maintained this would have been “a long and surely un- 
necessary détour.” (p. 114, cf. p. 121.) 


Mr Grundy replies: 


“The road at the present day does not reach the lake 
for the first time E. of point A, but W. of it, therefore the 
argument with regard to the lake-camp difficulty is un- 
founded” (No. 50, p. 281—2), > 


and appeals to the map. 

After the figures given in the earlier part of this paper, I 
hope it may be clear that where the road reaches the lake W. 
of point A, it is up on the top of a ridge. Unless we suppose 
the Romans encamped in that position, which seems to me 
unlikely, as they would have needed water for themselves and 
their horses, the above argument holds entirely good. The first 
place where the road reaches the shore of the lake where the 
Romans could encamp was E. of point A, at the mouth of the 
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Sanguineto valley. I must apologise for not making my mean- 
ing plain enough in my first paper. 


4. The Passignano-Montecolognola site: 


This Mr Grundy “cannot seriously discuss.” I must regret 
this. It is not as though I were its first and only champion. 
It seems to me now to satisfy in a marvellous manner all the 
essential requirements, even possibly that of the avA@y émi- 
medos. I should have welcomed a criticism from Mr Grundy 
upon it to test the grounds and strength of my confidence in it. 
The Tuoro site lacks almost every essential : the alternative, I 
think, does not. 


II. The Question of Method. 


I proposed in my paper to construct first an @ priori plan 
of the battle out of our historians, and next to visit the ground 
to see if a site could be found answering to this. I admitted at 
once this method was dangerous and needed careful handling. 
I pointed out its dangers. 

But I proposed to try it because the rival method “from a 
pre-selected site to the historians” seemed to me, though so 
favourite a device, to end in disaster. This I still believe. I 
have seen Mr Grundy employ it with the lake Trasimene, and 
Francesco Tarducci with the Metaurus, battle. Neither result 
was encouraging. 

I employed therefore the other method. It led to a site, 
different from Mr Grundy’s, and not itself, I then confessed, 
entirely satisfactory. Still it did not labour under so many 
disadvantages as the child of the rival method. And it 
seemed to me to possess this further advantage, viz. that it 
began, rather than finished, with our historians, that it 
paid them all possible deference, that it steadfastly preferred 
their testimony to conflicting theories based on their devisers’ 
imagination of probability and constructive genius. 

Now Mr Grundy kindly explains to me at length (pp. 
273—275) that herein exactly lies, all unsuspected by me, the 
viciousness of my method. Let me close with one example. 
For unrepentant I still prefer, if I must err, to err on the side 
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of the vicious excess of confidence in our historians than on 
that of the virtuous excess of an ever-suspicious. scepticism, 
especially when this is used in support of some cherished 
theory—e.g. a pre-selected battle-site. 

I then found Polybius describing a valley, and supposed, 
as he gave me no warning of any sudden change in his 
' point of view, that this last remained constant. This was 
placing confidence in the historian. 

Mr Grundy was champion of a battle-site which requires 
us (as of course I admit) to believe that Polybius without 


warning changes his point of view from A to B and then’ 


from B back again to A all in what is one part of one single 
sentence. This is perhaps placing but small contidence in the 
historian. 


“ Polybius’ original description of the ground is taken 
from...the position of one...looking up the valley. In 
describing Hannibal’s movements he speaks from the 
standpoint of one looking...across the valley, not up it. 
...He then returns to the original standpoint....” 

(No. 47, p. 108.) 


This “confusion of description” Mr Grundy thinks “more 
likely ” because Polybius had himself visited the ground. 

And Polybius treats himself like an active Reversi-counter 
in this way in part of one single sentence, viz. 111. 83. 1—3. 
A long sentence it is true, but surely Polybius might have had 
the grace to mark his changes in the point of view at least 
only by consecutive sentences. 

This is the necessary result of Mr Grundy’s method of 
enquiry, plus a pre-selected site. 

If I refuse to credit Polybius with the tendencies and 
practice of a swiftly-swinging pendulum, I am told I make 
an unfair demand of him for “almost superhuman precision,” 
that “Common-sense” approves the pendulum-theory and 
Mr Grundy’s @ priori method, ‘from the pre-selected site to 
the historians. If these do not agree with the selection, tant 
pis pour eux. They shall be discredited. The site remains 
victorious, For myself, I can but say that 7 this be the 
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method required of one who pursues such topographical 
investigations, I relinquish for the future all and every such 
investigations. I will believe Polybius, and not look at the 
results of enquiries conducted on this principle of ‘From 
choice of site to books. I can but trust that when the 
need arises I can. exercise a critical faculty on our historians’ 
trustworthiness. Not Mr Grundy would repudiate with more 
eagerness a blind faith in the litera scripta. But what I do 
think is that to reject this, to criticise a historian, simply in 
the interests of a pre-conceived theory or site, is the most fatal 
‘practice possible in historical enquiry. 

We have wandered away from Trasimene. Still the two 
sites stand opposed. May he who next boldly enters the lists 
of warfare, which I quit, have at least also this compensation 
for the weariness of battle, the memory of rock-perched far-seen 
Cortona and of the blue waters of the lake. 


BERNARD W. HENDERSON. 


ORPHICA. 
II. 


LITHICA. 


213. dyvifew wéev TpOTov érrovyouevos Tepi Tacas. 

As érroixec@at and epi go very badly together, we should 
perhaps read wrupi for zrepi. 

230. For éyovtas read éyovra. 

326. Oupov aretpecins duyéew Epidos TobéorTe. 


Oupov Epidos cannot be right; is ofwov the genuine word ? 
At 328 read éywy for dywv, and at 336 68 for dy’. 

347. adtoxacvyyyTn Todas Kal omovup’ éxidvys. 

An éyidva is not modu; read Sorims. And so at 397 
Sorov yévos is to be read for roAdsdv yévos (Journ. Phil. vol. XX., 
p. 119). . 

381. yp Sé ce TeTANaTL vow aivéwev aici. 

éraxovéwev Abel, but the hiatus is awkward, the change 
rather violent and the sense not quite satisfactory. I should 
suggest wdra cawéuev. There is a sort of stone which talks if 
properly treated—you swaddle it like a baby and walk about 
nursing it. oaivevy is the verb which seems most appropriate 
for this process. 


382. medavoio AvOels bd Seipartos. 


Read vevxedavoio; Bernard similarly corrects jredavav at 
500, with the applause of Gesner. Here j2eSavoio is explained 
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to mean “weakening”; why not then at 500? Either both 
must be altered or neither. 


432. apdi Kuvnyecines pévav év tapdeow “Tdns. 

Read évi for two reasons. The Homeric phrase is évi, not 
év, and the poet of the Lathica does not lengthen by position a 
syllable in thest except at the end of the first foot and very 
rarely at the end of the second. At 579 it is true Abel gives 
és Sfp idvra, but the right reading is eis. Modern editors 
perversely change e/s to és in this position in late hexameters ; 
they ought to do precisely the opposite. 

524. év0a & ap éEarivns pw dvarretcacay br’ aiPpnv 

Bdfovo’, oitep iSovto, kpatuvouéevny opaacbau. 

Coral first grows as a plant, then withers and is washed 
about till the waves dromricn aiyiadovde. There it hardens 
into stone. The end of 524 is given by Abel as advarAnoGeioav 
tm ai@pns, which I do not understand. The old correction was 
avatrevoacay iT aifpnv, not much better. Read dvamrrue- 
Gcicav, which is simply a repetition of the aromricn of the 
previous line. 

572. ray pev apa xpoinv €& aivatos érxev épvOpnr, 

appacin 8 jnpwa rXaBe Opaciv. 

Perseus laid down the Gorgon’s head on the grass, which 
was turned to stone (coral) by the blood. The coral pév got a 
red colour from the blood, Perseus 5é was astonished. But tay 
xpoinv cannot be right considering the position of épupjy, 
and we want some better antithesis with wév and 4é, as fore- 
shadowed above. Read 7 pév dpa. The subject is Botdyn. 

xpoiny is itself an emendation of Gesner’s for ypovinv. 

578. év dé€ Binv oi daxev arrecpecinv ’Ayedein 

gira puvraccéuevas Kpvepny eis Shpww iovta, 
H Soduynv Eprav és ataptutov et piv exer THs, 
) twepowv ara Siav. 

One piece of coral cannot protect gdAa, and from the 
succeeding lines it is clear that the poet is thinking of in- 
dividuals. dda then is due to dittography and has displaced 
the real word, which no doubt was dvépa. 

Journal of Philology. Vou. Xxvi. 
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676. évrece Shpww Ocivar apdpmovos aud’ “AxidrAros. 


‘As I have said before, the poet rarely lengthens a syllable 
by position in the thesis of the second foot. And when he 
does it is a monosyllable ; besides this line I think there are 
‘only two instances of such scansion with a polysyllable. Hence 
, we must here go back to the old reading dypuvOjvau. 

The corruption was apparently natural enough. The scholiast 
on Lycophron 440 preserves four verses of Euphorion in this 
form : 

Ilvpapov nynevta: modw 8 éxtHcato paddor, 
ns mépe Snpw Oévtes xatappades adrAHAoLoL 
Moos ’Avtiroxos Te kal dpxia Spi Oévtes 
povvak adnoto.o TUAas EBav ’Aidwrijpos, 


where it is obvious that dypivOévres must be read in the third 
line. Nauck in latter days similarly corrupts II -756, dnpw- 
Onrnv to Sjpiv €OécOnv, which can hardly be right as it involves 
an augmented dual. That dypcvrnv was the ordinary reading 
of antiquity (though Eustathius says dypw@jvat card twas, 
paduota Sé SnpiOjvar) appears alike from our Mss of Homer, 
Apollonius Rhodius 11 16 (referred to by Leeuwen and Costa), 
and the passages above. 


681. tovvexa Ocorréctoy pv avnp abépitev dverap 
rdkero S ovdLov Gop. 


Such a use of wey is not to be matched from this poem; 
read Oeorréovov ev, which also brings out the=antithesis more 
clearly. 


IIT. 


Hymns. 
Iv (Nux«tos) 3. 
KOOL paKxaipa Ged, Kvavavyés, aorepoderyyés. 


Read xvavavyéris, which is every way better than evavavyijs. 
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1X (LeAnvys) 11. 


EXOé, waxatp’, evppwv, evdorepe, héyyei TO OG 
Naptropévn. 


That to o@ cannot be right seemsclearenough. To address 
the moon of all goddesses as lighted by her own light would be 
unscientific enough to shock any poet, and as for the poetry of 
the words the less said the better. Perhaps the original was 
tptco@. For as the moon was worshipped under a triple aspect, 
so her light also might be called triple. And Milton says of 
the moon (P. L. iii 732): 


With borrowed light her countenance triform 
Hence fills and empties, to enlighten the Earth, 
And in her pale dominion checks the night. 


xxx 2. For Aves read Avews. 
XXXVI (Koupyrar) 20. 


Kovphres KopiParrés, avaxtopes evdvvatoi Te 
év YapoOpyxyn avaxres, ood Ards Kdpou avroi, 
mvoval aévaot. 


The accepted alteration is duod Znvos Kédpor avroi, but it 
gives no grammar, perhaps no sense. 

At Hymn xxix 5 Lennep has changed Avs to Anois, 
Hecate was daughter of Deo (frag. 219, 260), and Hecate and 
Deo were connected with the Curetes. Hence read ézrov 
Anods Kopn ayvy or opod Anods xopn ayvn; I prefer the 
former. Then mvovai is in apposition to Kovpijres and all is 
smooth. 

ayvn seems to me necessary, for av? is pointless. I have 
somewhere else seen the same correction, but cannot remember 
where. At Hymns XLiv 2 and xLvI 6 Pierson has emended 
Tap avrhs and mpos 7 avtnv to map ayavis and mpos dyaunv. 
Several times in Homer adris has been corrupted to some form 
of avros; in fact it is a very cuckoo of a word. 


XLIV (Leuérns) 8. 


AES a / / >Or n 
qvika cod Bdakxov yoviunv wdiva Tedaowvr. 
15—2 
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Read Baxyar, and compare Dinner’s Baxyars for Baxyous 
at LIv 6. 


LXItI (Accatocvvns) 5. 
G@Opavotos TO cuverdos’ del Opavers yap Gravtas. 
Read 76 adv eidos. 


LXIV (Nopov) 5. 


Ld / ” / / > \ 5 ey. € A 

olaw (vopos) dvobe hépwv péyav ovpavov avTos odever 
\ / > , eee , p yest 4 

Kal POovoyv ov dixarov poifov tporrov avtos édavver. 


Wiel, followed by Abel, reads ovtidavor for ov dixavov and 
éxtos éXavver. But this ejection of @@ovos from the chorus 
of the gods, though it may be Platonic, is quite out of keeping 
in this hymn, and ovridavoy is in a wrong key. I shall be 
audacious and propose : 


Kal joXov nArAiBaTov powBov TpdTrov. © 


It seems to me quite plain that neither P@dvov nor ov dixacov 
nor poifov will stand. I take it that 7A‘Barov being once 
corrupted to ov Sixatov by whatever stages (and there is not 
one of the changes involved which is not familiar enough), then 
ToXov ov Sixatov was obviously absurd and so ¢@dvoyv was put 
in instead, as something evidently “unjust” and a likely enough 
word to occur to an ingenuous scribe who took no thought of 
the general context. As for po/fov, what does it mean? Both 
potfos and pouBos are common in these Hymns, though nowhere 
else confused. But look at Iv 4, where Uranus himself is thus 
addressed : 


oixe Oe@v paxapwr, pouBov Sivnow odevor, 
and compare VIII 7: pouSou areipeciou Sivevpacw oipov édav- 
vey (spoken of the Sun). 

It is much in favour of Wiel that he gets rid of the double 
avtos; they can hardly both be right, though not perhaps 
impossible. 

LXVI (‘H¢aiorov) 9. 

cwpata Te Ovntay oikeis, ToAvOABE, Kparasé. 


Surely Hephaestus cannot be said to dwell in the bodies of 





—— 
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mortals. Read departa ; the two words are sometimes confused, 
as at Lithica 318, Bacchae 217, 599. 
And again, the last two lines of this Hymn run in our text: 


a a t N > i 
Tavacov ANvoCwWCaV Mavinv TUpOS AKALaATOLO 

a vA € , 
Kavow éyov piocews ev TOmacLY NMETEpOLoLD, 


where read rradow éywv and deHmacw again. For ratow 
éyexv compare LXXXI 2 and LXxxv 5, where dvarravow éyew 
is a mere periphrasis for wave. It seems impossible to con- 
strue xatvow éywv pioews, whereas Tradow gives a good sense— 
“stopping thy own devouring nature ”—and the repetition of 
mavcov—radovw is quite in the style of the Hymns. 


LXIX (‘Epwvvov) 5. 
] e / A A / 2 ed 
ovx oaiats BovrAnot Bpotwv teroTnpévas aici. 


Read xexotnpévas, a participle not apparently found else- 
where, but surely better than pure nonsense, and other forms of 
the middle of coréw are not uncommon. 


Ibid. 8. 
*Aidew yOoviar, PoBepal Kopas, atohopoppor. 


It is just possible to parallel the scansion of ’Aiéew, and it 
is perhaps just possible to make it depend on xdpar. But no 
doubt the poet said aidcoc, as the EKumenides are styled in the 
next Hymn. 


LXXXVII (Oavarov) 3. 
. ods yap Urvos wuxynv Opaver Kal coHpatos od«Kov. 


Read wuyis, according to the Platonic definition of death. 


IV. 


FRAGMENTS (ed. Abel). 
WoLG: 


ca) aA / nie ’ lj 
Taow yap Ovntois Ovntai Kopat Eloiv ev daaols 
/ b] , dé 
pupal, émel capKes TE Kal OoTEa emTrepvacw. 


For puxpai read wavpan. 
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xxx (Damascius, Quaest. de primis principits p. 382). ai- 
\ ION te \ \ , , ef 4 
vetat yap €lows (0° Opnpos) kai tTHv Nv«ta peylotny obra Oeov 
ws kal Tov Aia céBecOar adrnp. 
For ottw read ovcavp. 


XXXIX (Athenagoras, Leg. pro Christ. p. 294). 

outos 0 ‘Hpakdrijs éyévvnoev btreppéyebes @ov, 6 cupmrn- 
povpevov wird Bias Tod yeyevynxoTos éx TrapatpiBAs eis Svo 
éppayn. TO pev odv KaTa Kopudyny avTod ovpavos elvat éredécOn, 
TO 5é xatevexOev yh. mMponrOe Sé Kal Oeds TH Sid c@paros. 

The last words must mean : “ Earth was also produced as a 
goddess,” as well as a mere quantity of matter. What then is 
dua copatos? Read dowparos, and compare frag. 56, where 
apyas dowpdrous are contrasted with material. 


LXXXVI oxnmtpov 8 apileixetov elo yéperct 
OjKxe Oeds Nuxtos. 
Read eivi xépecor, for yépeoou has no proper construction, 
and efo is bad anyway. 


cI (Proclus in Plat. Crat. 116) waparyeu odv abtnv 0 Odpaves 
éx Tod adpod TaY yoviwwy éavTod popiwy pipévTos eis THY 
Oaraccay, ds pnaww ’Opdevs. 

Mydea 8 és médayos twécev tober, audi Sé Toicr 

NevKOs ETTITA@OVEWW EdicceTO TavTOOEY adpos. 

év b€ mepiTAopévats wWpats EviavTos ETiKTE 
mapQévov aidoinv. 
Read pidévtwy and éviavtod. 


cx (Hermias in Plat. Phaedr. 148). év tots mpoOvpas yap 
na na A > a / > 4, a 
Tov avtpov THs Nuxtos nyeiv AéyeTar (Adpdotera) Tois Kup- 
Baros, iva Tavta Ta adTAs TOV VOY KaTHKOG yévNnTat. 
Omit ta after wavta. Compare directly afterwards mac 
vopoetodaa Tovs Oeious vomous. 


CLXIV 3. 
> >] fol 
kat Aia 7 78, btt 89 Sia TodTov dravta TétuKTaL. 


Read xat Aia 7796’, ért. “They call him Aéa in this way, ie. 
for this reason, that...” But I cannot quote any parallel to 
such a use of r75e; 7 75’ however must certainly be wrong. 


meth 
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cox (Proclus Theol. Plat. v1 11, 371). advo peév avrny év 
Tots LNTPOS OlKOLS pEvELW HA LY, OVS 7 MITNP AUTH KaTETKEVAaCED. 

Read atrn xatecKevacev. 

CCXV 


“Os eirotca rémrXous avectpato, Seike S€ wavta 
THpaTos ovdé mMpérrovTa TUToV: Trais 8 nev “laxyos: 
xerpt TE pv pimtacKe yeX@v BavBods vd KoArroxs. 

On this valuable fragment, as Gesner truly remarks, “forte 
plus satis elaborarunt viri docti,’ and lately Herwerden has 
rewritten most of it. But I do not think it has been altogether 
done with; peta nal Tode Tolot yevéoOw. The words which 
seem to me indisputably wrong are zrais 8 jev “laxyos and 
pimracxe ; for the former Leopardus and Herwerden give srais 
vntriaxos é, the latter has been left untouched, except for the 
very futile change to pimreoxe by Gesner. The observation 
about Iacchus being a child is ludicrous; Arnobius translates 
the words “nam puerilis olli vultus erat,” which shews the 
corruption to be very ancient, but brings out the weakness of 
the phrase more clearly than ever. Read mpos 8 jev “laxxos, 
which by a very slight change gives just the sense we want. 

Then what can fimrracxe mean? The frequentative or 
iterative form is out of place; it is not a repeated but a single 
action. And pizrevy is not at all the right sort of verb. What 
did he “throw”? yep’ iraunv, says Herwerden, but unless his 
hand had been cut off first, or unless it were some one else’s, 
he could not pimrevy it. Then look at the version of Arnobius: 
“plaudit, contrectat amice.” What Arnobius had before him 
was yespi Té wiv Katépefe. And the change from xarépege to 
pimtacke is possible enough. Suppose it written, by a blunder 
of the kind Mr Housman has profusely illustrated, as parxe&e 
or the like, and the conjecture of the next scribe would 
probably be pirracxe. 

Dorville had already taken pu to refer to tuzrov, and I find 
myself anticipated by Wakefield in reading jev, but jev by 
itself without mpos is unconstruable. It is now unnecessary to 
change xodzrols to KoXTOUs. 

The remaining two lines should, I think, run as follows : 
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© érrel obv évonoe Bea, peidno’ evi Oupe, 
déEato 8 aiodov ayyos, ev @ KUKE@Y EMELLKTO. 
évonoe Hermann for peidnoe, éuéuseto Herwerden for évé- 
KELTO. 
/  ccxxt (Iamblichus Protrept. vit 134). of tas TedeTas 
AéyovTés hace Sidovat THY vpuyiny Ttiwwpiav Kat Chv hyas eri 
KoAagEL MEYAAwV AwapTHUAaTor. 
For jv jas read Enuias. 
CCXXXVIII 3. . 
Saipoves dv ppiccovar, Oedy dé Sédoxev Sytros. 
Read Oe@y Seidovxev Sutros. This fragment is full of asyn- 
deta. 
cCLXI Schol. Eurip. Hee. 3. 
év tots “Opdikots of yoipor éxaBat tpocayopevovTat. 


Read ai yotpou. 


ARTHUR PLATT. | 
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Or. 896 ’Apyetos ovx ’Apyetos nvayxacpévos 

Custom of the language is once more my trusty guide. 
Consider other examples of this rhetorical formula: Aesch. 
Eum. 46 d6xos yuvaikdv...—ovtor yuvaikdv adda Topyovas 
Aéywo. Eur. Hec. 727 ydpos od yauos aAdda...0ifvs. 1099 
atT@d\eo —ovK amwrec adrdrAa petlovos. Phoen. 1499 oa 8 
Epis ovK épis adda gHovw dovos....douov @reoe. Hel. 1133 
yépas ov yépas adr’ épiv. Alc. 814. Andr. 103. Lycophr. 
406 épwras ove épwtas adr *Epiviev...raynv. We require 
first “Apyetos ovx “Apyetos adAd...and the appropriate word 
suggests itself at once, dAN ynKacpévos, ‘no Argive, but a 
counterfeit, a well-known sense of nxacpévos and éEnxacpévos. 

The allusion, as we learn from the schol., is to Cleophon 
(Kock Com. Att. 1 615), whose Thracian origin was a ready 
ground of attack to the Athenians: Ar. Ran. 681, Aeschines 
p- 38. 10 rapeyypadels aicypas troritns. So Plato Com. 31 
calls Diitrephes rov Kpijra, rov poyis “Artixov (cf. Com. fr. 
adesp. 769), and Pollux iii. 55 gives among phrases in which a 
Hérotkos may be stigmatized, cav d0&n moditns eivat Tis, ovK 
@v Tapéyypamtos, Tapeyyeypaupévos’ tov Sé TotodTov Kat 
vmoEvrov wvopatov of véot Kwptxol. 

Phoen. 1077 xedvy for xrecvy, Kvdp7. 

Andr. 775 mev0opau. 


Tro. 1078 (=1094) «v«ra for teixea? cf. Soph. fr. 207. 
1107 peraBarrovolals: cf. Hl. 1147, H. F. 732. 
Ion 1429 7% povoy rod edtuyeis for povp TO xy? Dem. 
1460, 24 év ovdérror evtuyncat TodTO. 
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I. 7.1047 ti gaté; ris tpav dyoiv 7 tis ov Oérerc<v>, 
pbéyEacbe, TadTa; 
i.e.) Tis ov dnote Oérew; cf. Rhes. 149—154, Euphron Com. 8 
in a mock-tragic passage, ris d@yolv elvau Sewvds é€x Kowod ha- 
yeiv; Tis éx pécouv ta Oepua Sevvos dprracas; (pnolv elvat Syn.) 

I, A. 234 os wrjoaips, NuTOv adovav? or dweyrrtov aEd- 
Trop ? 

669 ga yer ov xpn Tor Tad eidévar Kdpas. v. 1. Ea ye T. 
Gaisford conj. éa tad’, Blomfield gacov: but the MS. readings 
can more easily be reconciled with éaré+ ov xpyn. Cf. Phoen. 
1216 A. éa ta Nourrd...I....0vK éatéov. H. F.172. The use of 
the plural in such cases is characteristic of Ionic, and among 
Attic writers is commonest with those who write "Iwvixwtepa@s, 
Sophocles and Thucydides. But in verbals it held its own in 
Attic too (comm. on Ar. Plut. 1085). Eur. has cvyywora Hee. 
1084, Phoen. 997, Med. 698, Andr. 935, Bacch. 1028, El. 1026, 
dixaa H. F. 582, xpatiota Med. 386, donpa Sigs 269, 273, 
axyOeva Hec. 1218. 


1383 xapov Kréos 
1395 ef & éBovrAnOn capa Tovpov “Aptemis AaBeiv, 
éutrod@v yevnoouar ‘ya Ovntos ovoa TH Oe; 
In cod. B a later hand has inserted ro before céya. But the 
sense demands ei BeBovAnra dé ‘has made up her mind.’ The 
error was caused, as often, by the transposition of 8é, ed 6e 
BeBovrAnrat odpa.. 
Bacch. 114 ee bt<av> ayn Ovacous. 
319 paivyn yap as adyioTa, KovTE Happaxors 
axn AaBows av viv T avev ToUTwY voces 
is an old notion of mine that I think deserving of record. 
391 (=375) émi rovtm 8é tis av peyada Sio@Kwv 
Ta TapovT ovyxi hépos; 
peyada I suspect is here a gloss on waxpa, which is used of 
far-reaching ambitions: T'rag. fr. adesp. 127, 8 Death comes 
paxpas apatpovpevos édridas. Hor. C. i. 11. 7 spem longam 
reseces. i. 4. 15 vitae summa brevis spem nos vetat incohare 
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longam. Senec. Ep. 101. 4 0 quanta dementia est spes longas 
incohantium. This is a proper antithesis to td mapovta: 
Thue. iii. 39. 3 ore 7 Tapodoa evdaiovia tapécyev SKvov pH 
éeiv és ta Sewvar yevopevor SE mpds TO péAXrov Opaceis Kal 
éAtricavTes wakpoTtepa pev THs Suvdpews...Tac. Ann. xiii. 37 
si omissa spe longinqua et sera, praesentem et potiorem 
sequeretur.—The punctuation is mine: ef. Lucian i11. 549 «cai 
Ta “ev Tapovta hépew ovK eVéreTe, TAY Sé aTrovtwr édiece. 
495 avK olo® Ste Sjs odd’ opas oP batis ef 

ovd o Spas, ovd’ Reiske, ovd’ opds é0’ Elmsley. The proverbial 
phrases of a madman that we find in Latin, Plaut. Capt. 560 
quin suom ipse interdum ignorat nomen neque scit qui siet, 
Catull. xvii. 22 ipse qui sit, utrum sit an non sit, id quoque 
nescit, Propert. i. 5. 18 nec poteris, qui sis aut ubi, nosse miser, 
indicate, I think, ov« oio® ér’ ef fjs...; ‘whether you are 
alive.” Of. 351. 


849 yvooetar Sé tov Avs 
Avovucov bs (as?) wépnvev avOpw@trois Beds (175). 
973 €ml Tov év yuvalKomi@ oTOAG 
Mauwdédiwv <és> katacKkoTny AveTw@Sn . 
‘him that in woman’s garb is mad to spy out the Maenads.’ 
This simple correction, which I have suggested before, suppos- 
ing the loss of ic before k, is all that is required: Ael. NV. A. i. 
12 ro AvTT@des TO és Ta adpodicia. xi. 18 eis agp. AvVTTH- 
gacav. xii. 10 eis ta app. AvTTHTiKOV. Hesych. Aaiwapyos: 
...€ml TO hayeiy paviddns. 
993—1001. In the analysis of this passage which I gave 
41 p. 89—100, I ought not to have omitted Plat. Hipp. Maj., 
particularly 292 £, 294 A—p ending advvatov dpa 76 dvtt Kara 
évTa pn paiverOar Kanda eivat...ouoroynocopmev odv TOUTO, TaVTA 
Ta TO OVTL KANG Kal voutpa Kal ériTndedpata Kal Soéaler Oar 
Kana elvat kat paiverOar det maow...; (cf. Alexis 152). For 
the proverb a\Xa rap’ addots Kada, add Pind. fr. 215, Otto 
Sprichw. s. v. decet—In v. 996 for 7d coddv ov Oove I restore 
To codov ov €nrAB (= 978 ris 05 Kadpueiwv), on which POovad is © 
a mistaken gloss: Hesych. Zyrot: POovei. épifer. pice’. prpel- 
tar. Znr@: paxapifw. It should be understood that words 
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are glossed not necessarily because they are unfamiliar, but 
often to indicate which of two or more senses they bear in the 
present case: cf. for example schol. Hec. 255 to &mrovdv Svo 
Snroi, TO POovetvy nai TO pwaxapifew. The last is the sense 
required here, as Thuc. v. 105. 3 waxapicavtes twav TO atrespo- 
“ «axov ov tnrotdpev TO &bpov.—For ta Kara Biov, Plut. Mor. 
225 C ef Tad Kada TOU Riou ywwecKoLs... 


1010 gaidpw7rds, of which (41 p. 100), for reasons of metre 
and language, I took yeravts rpocé7e@ to be an explanation, I 
understand now as an allusion to a title of Dionysos: Hes. 
Theog. 940 Yeuérn réxe haidipov viov...Avovucov todvynbéa. 
Nonn. D. 45. 130 dadpov..., SoAd7AoKov via Ovovns. 


1152 Kand0ds ayov év aiwats oralovcay 
xXépa TeptBareiv Téxvov 


év aipate by itself would be good enough (A. P. xvi. 289 ry 
evafovoay év aipats mravdds ’Ayavnv); but though in Christ. 
Pat. 1051 we have rayxadns ayer | év aiwate orafovear eic- 
pépew xépa, classical Greek is aiwats orafovta yeipas Aesch. 
Kum. 41. I believe that what we find is merely an explanation 
of aiwootay7: schol. Aesch. Theb. 821 aivatootayeis| ota- 
Covtas To aiwa. The Bacchae, being one of the plays learnt in 
schools, shows signs of having been freely glossed, to the detri- 
ment of the text, 


1269 +i hépopev rod év yepotv for pépopas ? 
The meaning is simply ‘ what am I carrying?’ » 


Hel. 514 dXoyos yap éoti ovK éuds copav 8 érros offends 
me. It is good Greek to say ov« éuds éots Adyos, GAA copay 
ézros, a8 Dem. 121.19 ob Adyous guavTod Aéywv GAA ypdupata 
Tov Tpoyovey Secxviwv, but the order we find in the text de- 
mands the meaning ‘for there is a saying not of my own but 
of...’ Therefore I think we should have cody Sé tov (a usual 
phrase, eg. Plat. Rep. 583 8B, Menand. 472. 5, A. P. xii. 197), 
as Lucian i. 789 ov« éuov €p® addd Tivos Tdv copdy. Con- 
sult Nauck on Eur. fr. 484. 
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1052 Kat pv yuvatkelous <y'> av oixticaipeda 
Heracl. 429 és yetpa yi ouvipyav 


Galen Gloss. Hippocr. xix p. 101 Es yeipa: dyro0% Kai to 
mrnoiov. Hesych.’Es yetpa: tapaypia, wrongly referred by 
Schmidt to Achaeus fr. 5 Nauck p. 747. 


998 Kai yap éyOpos wv 
> , fal > , s\ a > / 
axovaetat y<ovv> écOdra, ypnotos ov avijp 


‘he shall at any rate be spoken of with the respect he deserves.’ 
El. 582 jv 6% orrdcwpai x’. 


W. HEADLAM. 


FRAGMENT OF A LATIN-GERMAN GLOSSARY IN THE 
LIBRARY OF UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, SHEFFIELD. 


In a volume of Georgius Peurbachius, given to the Library 
of University College, Sheffield, by the late Mr Spear Parker, I 
lately found two mutilated scraps of parchment containing a 
Glossary of Latin words in U, V in handwriting of the 13th 
century, as I am informed. The Glossary is more interesting 
by reason of the fact that, though the words are glossed 
for the most part by Latin synonyms, they are occasionally 
glossed by German words. These are at least in part of Low- 
German form. I have occasionally referred in footnotes to 
corresponding glosses, published or in MS. In these notes 
Di. Glos = Diefenbach, Glossarium, etc., SS = Steinmeyer und 
Sievers, Althochdeutsche Glossen 18791895. References to 
the former work are sub verbo, to the latter by the volume 
and page on which the gloss is given. ‘MV’ stands for the 
British Museum MS. 174], called ‘Mater Verborum, ‘BM’ for 
the British Museum MS. 165 C. An * prefixed to words 
shows that the restoration given in square brackets is sup- 
ported by MV. In the case of some words further support will 
be found in the ‘Latin Anglo-Saxon Glossary’ belonging to 
Corpus Christi College, published by Mr Hessels (1890). 
Some obvious corruptions of Latin words I have left uncor- 
rected. 

In making the transcription I have received valuable 
assistance from Mr Francis Jenkinson, University Librarian, 
from Mr A. Rogers, Assistant in the University Library, 
Cambridge, and from my schoolfellow Mr Augustus Hughes- 
Hughes, Manuscripts Department, British Museum. 


G. C. MOORE SMITH. 
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Pace 1. 


Validus uiuidus robustus 
Vallus munimen est depalis 
1. palus acutus 

[Va]lue ianue vel fenestre que 
interius clauduntur 

V[as] promissos. Vasta profunda 

Vad{[es] promissores 

Vasto spolio expugno destruo 

deripio debello 

Vaste rupes immensa saxa 

1 Vastitas interitus conscripcio va- 
litudo 

Vastus ingens validus 

Vasto antro ingenti spelunca 

Vates poeta prescius d.. 

Vaticinium prophacio (?) pres[agi- 
um | 

Vaticinacio.... 

Vberes fertiles habundantes 

Vbertim habundauter 

Vbertas habundancia 

Vbero habundo 

Vecordia demencia stulticia in- 
sania 

Vecors fatuus brutus stultus 

Vectigal voyrung... 

Vector portitor 

Vegetus incolomis stark [?] 

Vehiculum currus 

Veladabant vilificabant’” 

Vehemens ferox ater 

Vehementer velociter Acriter 


1 MV ‘vastitas=interitus, conscrip- 
tio, solitudo.’ 

2 ? velificabant. 

° Cp. SS 111-411 ‘vellus schaper’, 


Vellerve extrahere 

* Vellus shepre 

*Veneficus qu [venenum dat] 

Virus venenum 

*Venenatus qui ven[enum ac- 
cepit] 

Veneo vendor 

Veneror honoro 

*Ventilabrum wa[nne| 

Ventrale fascia 

Vbor hemede® 

Venumdo. vendo 

Venustas pulchr[itudo]| 


‘Venusta. decens. . 


Verbascum certa [herba] 

[ Ver ]bosus nugato[rius | 

Verbena. herba 

Verbotenus verbi gratia 

Vereor timeo ho[noro] 

Verecunde pulch[re| 

Veredicus vera d[icens] 

*Veretrum Genita[lia virilia] 

Vergo inclins inc. . 

Veritus verecun| dus | 

Veruex aries 

Verno floreo 

*Verna indomo na[tus| 

*Vernaculus d[iminut. a ver|na 
seruiens 

V Vv 

Vertat 

Verso fu[ndo] 


4 $S m1 291 ‘ventilabrum wanne’. 
5 Hemede seems to belong to Ven- 
trale. 
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Pace 2. 


*[ Verso cardi]ne ianua aperta 
*[ Versicolor] versipellis 
[Versutus]callidus astutws irsutus 
_ [Vertibilis] conuertibilis anceps 
_ vel vibralis 
| Versutia] nequicia 
[ Vertex cac]umen capitis 
lana rubri uel crocei coloris 
*[ Vertigo g]lobus 
[ Vesania i|nfirmitas 
[ Vesanus i]nfirmus 
cere Vespis wespe 
*[ Vescus non a|ppetens cibum 
[ Vespilion]Jes sepultores mor- 
tuorum 
*[ Vestiarium] erogacio vestium 
[ Vestiarius] qui preest vestibus 
'[ Vestibulum] ingressws ianue 
... [floramen cardinis 
[ Veteranus] Antiquus 
[ Veterat]or callidws insidiator 
[ Vetus antiquus 
. . ro Vito caueo 
. o Veho porto 
*[Viaticum w legspise 
*[Vibrat ar|ma concutit 
.. ulancia 
*[Vicatim per singu los vicos 
[ Vicinus propin |quws finitimas 
Vic[tim]o immolo 
Victima sacrificiwm 
Videlicet vtique sine dubio pro- 
fecto certo 


1 MV ‘vestibula=prima pars domus 
aut cardines’ [? cardinis]. 

2 Lexer ‘ wegespise’= viaticum. 

3 Ducange ‘viduine’ eodem sensu, 
MV ‘viduinum ’, 


*Vidunum que duos maritos 
a{ mi sit 
Viduata orbata 


Vigeo polleo cresco valeo 

Vigilancia astucia 

Vigiles vrbis custodes 

Vigilia . lucubracio 

Vigor potencia censura ingeni- 
um 

Villico villam ago 

Vine[ tus] ligatus 

Vilico valeo sanus sum 

V[index] vltor defensor 

V[inolen]tus temulentus ebriws 

Vinum temetum rapetum * 

V[ioljatus contaminatus profana- 
tus 

Violenter fraudulenter 

Violencia frevelunge 

Virago mulier viri officiwm im- 
plens 

Viridico germino 

Virentibus humentibus 

Virecta sata parata virencia 

Virguncula parua virgo 

* Viriliter cepit fortiter sumpsit 

Viritim sigillatim nominatim for- 
titer 

Virosus venenosus 

*Viscor uidens Viso desidero vi- 
dere 

Visendus uisitandus 

Visatur...asatur Vllus aliqwis 


4 ? tapetum. 
5 MV ‘viriliter cepit, fortiter initium 
sumpsit’. 
6 MV ‘visor, uidens’, 
« lini, 


Cp. Forcel- 


‘ 
‘ 
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Pace 3. 


*Vacalis animalis pronuncsialis 
Vnitus totaliter 
Vacare intendere 
Vitus vindicatus 
Vda humida. Vappa vinum debile 
Viduata Geweyddeymt orbata .i. 
Vicissis finis. * Vadat madidat 
Vlulatus ploratws Vehemens ve- 
lox 
* Vapor svaidim Vna_ pariter 
simul 
Viscosus slimege 
Vicium dedicus. nota. macula 
Vitta sercerdotalis infula 
Vitricus secundus maritus 
Vitupero increpo inpropero 
Vibex cicatrix. vix tanéwmdem 
aliquando 
Viciscor vindico defendo 
Vilomodo aliqwomodo 
Vligo sordes limi vel aque 
Vliginosus pinguis 
Vina brachium vel musculus la- 
certi vel scapula 
Vitatws dampnatus 
Vitrices dire furie uindices 
Vitro sponte voluntarie 
Vitum ire vindicare 
Vlulo plango fremo 
Viula auis nocturna 
Vilua herba palustris 
Vmbo media pars secutorwm... 
*“Vmbraculum h[u|tte 
Vmecto fundo vel infundo 
1 2 for ¢ Vitalis’. 
2 Di. Glos. ‘vadare, nass machen’. 
3 Di. Glos. ‘svadem, vapor’. 
4 $S 11 263 ‘vmbraculum hutte’. 
5 MV ‘ Vnaul’=‘ qui ete.’ 
6 Di. Glos. ‘vncus, haych’. 
Journal of Philology. 


VOL, XXVI, 


®Vniacus qui genibus iun[ctis] 
ambulat 

° Vucus haich 

Vucus curwus 

Vnde de quo . vel aquo 

Vncus anchora 

Vnanimis concors 

Vnitora vniws vxor 

Vola concauitas palme 

7 Volema winegista 

Volitat frequenter volat 

Volubilis que quidquid videt de- 
sid[erat] 

Volubitas mentis varéta[s] 

Voluere cogitare disponere 

Voluentibus annis .i. discu[rren- 
tibus| 

Volumen liber auoluend[o] 

Voluto crebro voluo 

Voro glutio sorbeo 

8 Vorax edax multum gl[utto] 

Voraces edaces elon[es]} 

Vorago submersio 

*Votificantes dona [libantes] 

Voueo promitto 

° Vrina lotium harn 

Vrgeo stimulo incito 

Vsitatum consuetudin{[eum] 

Vspiam vbicumque vel us[quam]| 

Vsquam alibi vs[piam] 

 Vsadero denique 

Vs. . quaque 

Vs..queq.. 


7 SS m1 263 ‘volema, wingiste’, Di. 
Glos. ‘volemum, winegifta’. 

8 SS mr 291 ‘vorax, multum edax, 
glutto’. 

9 $8 im 310 ‘ vrina, locium harn’. 

10 MV ‘vsque adeo, denique’. 


16 
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Pace 4, 


. contaminacio 
*[Vsurpacio]. . presumpcio 
[Vt comperit] ut dibicit 
[Vt]ensilia res vsibus necessarie 
[Vt]erqwe ambo vel duo 
[ Vter]us aluuws vel venter 

. vt sicut enim 


*[Vredo] durren 
3[Vrie] dona viri 
vescere vsup 

*[Vti] quemadmodum 
Vtinam _—_—vox optantis 

. voci 

. vindiczo 
*[Vtpote]. . nam sic estimo 


[Vtring]ue ex ambabus partibus 
utrique utrobi utique 
*[Vulgare] assiduum vel cottidia- 
num 
*[Vulgatus] diffamatus 


[ Vulgo] . nuncio 
| Vulgus] . multitudo 
blen 
- est crassus 
orditwm 


1 MV ‘ut comperit, ut didicit’. 

2 SS mm 263 ‘Uredo dirre, dturrene’. 

3 SS 1 310 ‘vrie dona viri’. 

4 BM ‘vitula.. planta .. quae nasci- 
tur a radice vitis vel ubicumque. .’ 

5 §$S mz 466, 510 ‘ viscus, mistil’. 

6 SS m1 24, 721 ‘ ficedula, sneppe ’ 111 
291 ‘vicetula auis snepfa’. 

7 SS um 291 ‘varix werr’, 363 ‘uarix 
kniadra’. 

8 SS mt 291 ‘variola meisa’.: 

9 $S 111 291 ‘ vibex birka’. 


‘radice veteris arboris procedunt 

* Viscus. mistil Vilmws ullom 

° Viscedula . auis . sneppe 

7 Varax wra. Vitillum kelle 

*Variola.meyse ° Vibex birka 

Verriculumscoip. '* Viltrum wiz 

®Veru spis ' Vicia Wickine 

* Vncinus craphe 

Verrucaria herba 

6 Vsia vermis porci .i. swinelus 

© Veredarius bode 

Vsia substancia vel essencia 

‘7 Vbertim Vroygberg 

Valitudo infirmitas 

Vegitabile portabile 

Vitis propago bibit inde futwra 
propago 

Vniuersalium communium ~ 

Violencius crudenlencius 

Violentes crudelos 

'8 Vbeciora feidiora 

Vallatws circumdatus 


U entillare sceynin 


Viciat corruptt 
° Vomo wollin Vrget impremit 
Vilulauit cantauit — 
Vigilo waichin ofbrechin 
Vindico vrechin 
Vinero wntmagin 

_ scheynin 


10 §S m1 291 ‘verriculum seoup’ $ 

11 §S 1m 291 ‘viltrum vilz’. 

12 §S uz 263 ‘veru spiz’. 

13 SS 1 568 ‘vicia, wicken, wiken’. 3 

14 §S 1 294 ‘Uncinos craphun’.- 

15 §§ 11 292‘ Vsia uermis porci sui- 
nislus’.. Cp. Ducange. 

16 GS mt 292 ‘veredarius, boto’. Di. 
Glos. ‘ veredarius, bode’, 

7 Di. Glos. ‘Ubertim frochber ’. 

18 ? Vberiora, fecundiora. 

19 Di, Glos. ‘vomere, wullen’. 








EMENDATIONES HOMERICAE (OD. VI—IX). 


€29 é« yap to TovTwv ddtis avOperovs avaBaivet 
€or, yaipovow Sé TaTHnp Kal TOTYLAa ATP. 


The scholion of the Codex Harleianus, collated by Porson 
for the Grenville Homer, runs thus: é« ydp toe rotovTay datis 
avOporov avaBaivers Karrlotpatos Sé ydpis avti Tod yapa: 
petatroijoas 5é dnoe Tov "Apictopdvyny darts. If the state- 
ment that Aristophanes altered yapis to paris be trustworthy, 
that critic is certainly entitled to the credit of having maintained 
the true reading against a dangerous intruder. But there is 
an even more important piece of information to be derived 
from this scholion, viz. that its author read 1. 29 with two 
considerable variations from our vulgate as given above. He 
clearly had the couplet before him in this form :— 


> \ 4 / > @ / BJ ‘4 
éx yap totovtav ddtis avOpdrwv avaBaiver 
écOXH, xalpovowy dé matip Kal ToTVLA HTN. 


‘For from such things a right goodly report among men ariseth, 
and father and lady mother rejoice.’ | 

We have not, it is true, é« yap Totovrwy actually presented, 
but only the intermediate dittographic stage, é« ydp Tou 
tovovTwv, through which the vulgate is readily and, it might 
almost be said, inevitably reached. But after all it is a matter 
of comparative indifference whether we say ‘from these things’ 
(not surely ‘from these men,’ as one editor at least would have 
it), or ‘from such things.’ The second change however, av@po- 
mov for avOpemous, is one of considerable importance and, 
unlike the former, may be regarded as essential not only to 
the integrity but also to the intelligibility of the text. It is, I 

16—2 
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submit, a quite inadmissible and unwarrantable vagary to 
render avOpérovs avaBalve, as we are now obliged to do, 
‘spreads among men, instead of ‘ascends men’ or ‘mounts up 
men, which rendering indeed would serve excellently well, if 
men were only mountains or could be regarded poetically as 
elevations, cf. 


A 497 nepin & avéBn péyav odpavov Oddrvprtrov Te. 
o 302 4 wey erect avéBaw wtrepdia Sia yuvaikov. 


From a recognition of this difficulty dvOpémous dva Baiver has 
been excogitated, or adopted from Eustathius, by Hermann 
and welcomed by Nitzsch, who actually rebukes Hermann for 
having bestowed words of approval on avOperwv and avOperrois 
(Schol. MS. Pal.). But to say nothing of the fact that ava 
av@peérous is hardly a Homeric expression (v. Ebeling Lex. 
Hom. s. dvd), I am afraid this dissevering device equally fails 
to give a satisfactory result. In fact it leaves the matter 
pretty much as it was except that men are now fancifully 
regarded as possessing horizontal instead of vertical exten- 
sion, 

No wonder then that Dr Merry remarks of the vulgate in 
his note on the passage ‘this construction with davaBaivew 
finds no exact parallel’; but when he proceeds to say ‘though 
Kustathius says well avaBaiver opoudtnta tia exer Tpds TO 
avabdédpoue, the point of adding this as a qualification of the 
first remark is not at all clear. It enforces what has gone 
before, but does not modify it in the slightest degree. The 
only difficulty is that dvaSaiver is, if anything, too much like 
dvadéSpoue; for neither verb will admit after it an accusative 
such as av@peovs with any propriety. Schol. R. interprets 
avaBaiver here as transitive, dvaBiBaler, av&er: but this is of 
course an error. It would really be better, if the acc. had to 
be retained at any cost, to change dvaBaiver to avadaiver, 
‘sets men in the light,’ ‘gives them notoriety, or to something 
equivalent. There is however no need for such extreme 
measures. The expression in the scholion, gdatis avOparrer, 
‘what men say, ‘popular rumour,’ is not only satisfactory in 
sense, but is thoroughly in accord with Homeric usage, as can 
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easily be shown. It seems indeed that ¢arvs never occurs 
except in combination with a dependent genitive :— 


323 GAN aicyvvopevor hatw avdpav 7nSé yuvatKar, 
1460 Sxuou Once ddtw Kai dveidea TOAX avOpaTror. 
Once this genitive is objective :-— 
ar 362 adtixa' yap pdtis clow Gu jedi aviovte 
avipav pynotnpwr, ods éxtavov év pmeydpotow. 


Quite similar is the usage of av@pe7wv in such expressions 
as :— 


Z 351 ds #der véueciv te Kal aloyea Torr avOpoTr. 


O 661 Kal aida béc@ evi Oupe@ 
Grrov avOpdrrov. 
Z 202 matov avOporev dandeciver (cf. ¢ 119). 


o 136 Totes yap voos éotiw ériyOoviwy avOpoTrar. 
p 487 avOpdrav bBpw te Kal edvouinv épopavtes. 
1134 % Oguss avOporwv rérev, 276, T 177. 


There still remains Nitzsch’s objection to avaBaivew used 
absolutely in the sense of ‘mounts’ ‘arises.’ His words are 
‘davaBaivew kann nicht metaphorisch stehn.’ Now we have 
this compound used without the object being expressed in :— 


77 ovdé Kev auBain Bpotds avnp, odd ériBain. 


_ Furthermore the amount of metaphor involved in the 
passage is a mere nothing compared with that which is involved 
in the acknowledged use of other compounds of Baivw e.g. 
mpoBaivery, Il 54 6 te kpatei mpoBeBnxn, audiBaivew, Z 355 
movos ppévas audiBéBnxev. These instances are a sufficient 
refutation of a limitation which is almost as unmeaning as 
arbitrary. Eustathius, as we have seen, had no hesitation 
about suggesting advadédpoue as the nearest equivalent of 
avaBaiver here. 

The above arguments, which would go a long way to prove 


the reading datis av@pérav avaBaive., even if it were a mere 


conjecture, as in the first instance I admit that it was, are, 
surely, amply sufficient to confirm the variant of the scholia of 
two MSS. Harl. and Pal., especially when we consider that an 
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original av@pw7rev might captiously be objected to as liable to 
be erroneously taken to agree with the preceding rovovT@y or 
TovTwy, to say nothing of the natural inclination to give 
avaBaivey its usual accusative. But Homer was satisfied with 
essential clearness of expression, and his text has only too 
often been tampered with and made to suffer from the ill- 
regulated fancies of grammatical purists. 


*% 


€82 paorieey 8 édaav' Kxavayn 8 Hv tysovour: 
e > A 4 / > > fol \ > / 
ai & auotov tavvovto, dépov 8 écbjta Kal avtny. 


Out of the fourteen instances of éo@7s5 in the Odyssey—the 
word does not occur in the Iliad—only the above line offers any 
-serious resistance to the insertion of the initial digamma. The 
others, € 510 and 67, are easily disposed of: they require but 
the omission of a needless 7. Here however the & after dépov 
cannot be removed without creating an unnatural asyndeton. 
Yet the claims of the digamma are too strong to be set aside. 
If we take into account &vvuys and eiwa, the other members of 
the family to which és belongs, there are in both the 
Homeric poems only three instances in which F is not readily 
admissible (v. Monro H. G. § 390, p. 368). The other two 
are :— 
T 56 7 TE Kev HON 

Adivoy Ecco yiTaVa KaKav vey’ boca Eopyas. 

9 259 &vOa peév értaeres pévov Eutredov, eiuata 8 aiei—. 


Passing over other suggested remedies I think Aa@y is 
probably right for Adivov, the addition of a material genitive to 
a noun being peculiarly common in Homer. We have «vypis 
kacattéporo (P 592), ofwor kudvoro (A 24), xpucoio Tadavta 
(I 122), rrAAuvas apydpov (E726) and even td€ov aids (A 105), 
iuavta Boos (LT 375), and with a plural caxos tavpwy (H 223), 
a much more surprising expression than Aa@y yxiToVva. 

In 7 259 Bekker’s éuzreda is beside the mark: but the 
original reading may be restored with tolerable certainty :— 


»” \ e U / > / ivf 7 PA aw 
év0a pév éErtaetes pévov avTob, eiwata 8 aiei—. 
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No doubt in later times the removal of the seemingly tauto- 
logical év0a—aidro@: in favour of év0a—éuredov would seem a 
manifest improvement; but the addition of avrod (avTdGc) to 
even more detailed and explicit descriptions of place than we 
have here is almost too frequent in the Homeric poems to need 
reference to passages. One instance, and that a strong one, 
would perhaps suffice :— 


© 207 avtod x’ &P axayorto KaOnpevos oios év “I8n. 


Still, if only for the sake of the coincidence of the verb, it 
would be inexpedient to suppress :— 
1 634 Kai p’ 6 pev év Sypo péves avTod TOAN amoTticas 
(L. avr60t) 
and for final proof 


E285 &0a pev éewtdetes pwévov avToOr, mora 8 ayewpa, 


where we have the emendation ready made. 

Now the way has been cleared for dealing with our passage, 
€ 83, the last remaining hope, so far as the root Fes is concerned, 
of those who wish to regard the digamma as a visionary un- 
reality, and the despair of those who have arrived at an opposite 
conclusion. Nauck, we may notice, contents himself with 
‘verba vix sana,’ Fick rejects both 83 and 84. I would venture 
to restore the line thus :— 


\ ve 4 , > a \ 5] / 
Ta 8 dpotov tavvovte dépov écOAra Kal avrTny. 


Here we have a line, which possesses obvious archaic 
features well calculated to invite the efforts of the moderniser 
to bring it up to date. So fierce an onslaught has been made 
at various periods upon ro as a feminine pronoun (or article), 
that it has only recently won its way to complete recognition 
even in our best Grammars, and the same may be said of the 
- participial form -ovte, ravvovre. The later Greeks looked with 
no favour upon, and indeed could hardly tolerate with patience, 
a fem. dual participle in -ovte -avre or -evte. We have appar- 
ently to thank Aristarchus for the preservation of mpodavévte 
‘in © 378, where it has barely escaped extinction in favour of 
the spurious modernism mpogaveioa or the peculiar Doric 
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licence mpodaveicds (v. Cobet, Misc. Crit., p. 400 for this and 
other instances). ‘ 

The change of ai to TH immediately after the dual, 7usovour, 
need not detain us; but a question might certainly be raised 
as to whether tavvovte can fairly be read here in the sense of 
Tavuopméve, ‘galloping. The interchange of active and middle 
forms is not altogether a rarity in the pages of Homer. It 
appears, as I have already had occasion to show, probably with 
greater frequency than it ought to do, in our tradition. But 
what we have to consider now is, whether an active form of a 
verb can be used in a sense peculiarly belonging to the middle 
voice. Undoubtedly this would be a deviation from strict 
propriety of usage, although the cognate verb teivw is fre- 
quently intransitive, and would hardly be likely to occur except 
under stress of special conditions. The nature of these condi- 
tions seems to be fairly apparent from the instances I am 
about to adduce. If the participle or other form of the middle 
voice be such that the metre forbids or makes difficult its 
admission, then the active may sometimes be called into service. 
Thus we have efAero Sdpu (II 139, x 125), but éra@v dSdpu (O 474, 
« 145), obviously because éAdpuevos is impracticable; € 134 
mepyjoovta because meipyoduevov is certainly not easily 
manageable there: « 249 é£epéovtes for éEepeduevor: o 143 
atac0ara pnxavowytas for pnyavowpévous, cf. 7 93: 0 77 
Seirvov tetuxeiv, which may be compared with 6 61 tervKovto 
dé daira: pw 297 Bidfere (Aristarchus) for Brafecbe: Hym. 
Herm. 188 véuovra for vewopevov. On this principle teyviear- 
may be accepted in 7 110, though teyvdouas be elsewhere 
only valid, and in Hym. Dion. 51 é&andéovres (Barnes) is 
probably right as representing éfareduevor. A 446, @ 300 
brootpéwas for the metrically prohibited sizroctpewapevos, 
unless the true reading be troctpepOeis (A 567). 

In « 149 Kercadonor Sé vnvoi we have a unique instance; 
but although the active form is here abnormal, it- must not 
be forgotten that the middle voice of this verb is not in use 
at all. Pi 

In our passage van Leeuwen and Da Costa (1897) suggest 
pepawre bépov, but do not admit it into their text. peuadre 
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is obviously too remote from the tradition. Naber’s avvovte is 
nearer, but makes the second foot a nerveless tribrach. 


* 


€141 orf 8 advta cyopévn’ 6 Sé pepynprEev Odvaceds. 

It is a curious coincidence here that the metrical difficulty of 
the hiatus in the third foot—theoretically indeed it is licittus— 
should be associated with an equally serious, or perhaps more 
serious, exegetical mystery in connection with cyouévn. Eusta- 
thius gives the explanation éricyotdoa éautny ths puyns. Now 
we have undoubtedly éryovro doBov (w 57) in this sense, and 
the very similar expressions [ 84 ésyovto wadyns, B 98 aitiis 
oxotat, P 503 péveos cxnoer Oa, § 422 cyécOar Bins. But on 
these analogies the omission of the gen. doBov here seems 
hardly possible, and even if we contrive to overlook this 
difficulty, the further objection might be raised that, while in 
every instance above quoted the genitive describes a condition 
of things actually existing (cf. Nitzsch’s defence of the genitive 
aé@Xwv in a 18), in the present case the princess, Nausikaa, not 
only never took to flight but, thanks to Athene, never felt even 
the impulse to fly :— 


olin & ’Adxivdov Ovyarnp péve’ TH yap “AOnvyn 

Oapoos evi dpect Ojxe nai ex déos etreTo yviwr. 
These considerations are, I venture to say, conclusive against 
the interpretation offered by Eustathius, ‘halting, ‘stopping’ ; 
but it seems just possible that cyouévn might bear the meaning 
‘controlling herself,’ implying that in the midst of the general 
alarm she maintains her self-possession, her sang-froid. If the 
line must be accepted, as it stands, this is the only inter- 
pretation really admissible, though it can only be supported 
weakly by p 238 gpeol & &ryero, where the addition of ¢peci 
facilitates matters considerably. In the other examples of the 
absolute use of éyowau, viz. 8 70=X 416 cxéce, piror, B 379 
oxéo, it is clearly not necessary to assume any meaning other 
than our ‘give over,’ ‘have done.’ | 

Then again pepunpr€ev in our line occupies an unusual ~ 

position, almost a unique one. This verb stands at the end 
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of a line, forming a spondaic ending, no less than twenty-one 
times. There is but one instance of its occurrence as here :— 


p 235 arn éuev’ acdaréws’ 0 Sé pepunpi~ev ’Odvaceds. 


~ So far I have only shown from Homeric usage that € 141 
possesses certain peculiar features, which must excite some 
surprise and justify a little mistrust: but the case is materially 
altered and becomes a much blacker one, when we take into 
consideration those passages, which along with the identical 
words, or 8 dvta cxopuévn, here used contain also important 
supplementary additions. The lines are read a 333-4, 7 415-6, 
o 209-10, ¢ 64-5, and have often been quoted on our 
passage :— 


oT pa mapa otabpov téyeos TUKa TroLNTOIO, ~ 
avTa Tapedwy cxYouévn ALTApPAa KpHdEemvVA. 


Now it is of course utterly impossible that oyouévn should 
be used by itself as equivalent to cyouévn xp/iSeuva. The 
object is indispensable as in M 298 (daomida) tiv ap 6 ye 
oxouevos. But neither is it reasonably probable that with 
such surroundings the participle should bear a sense entirely 
different from that in a 334 &c. Accordingly an hypothesis 
that will reconcile and account for all the difficulties ought to 
have a fair claim to consideration. I suggest then that ’Odvecevs 
is nothing but a gloss on o 6é, and that the original form of the 
line was this :— 


oth 8 avra ocxomévn xpydeuv’* 6 Sé pwepunpréer. 


The intrusion of the proper name would easily cause xpndeuv’ to — 


be dropt. Moreover some wiseacre would be sure to discover 
that the «pydeuva were thrown aside at 1. 100, and as according 
to the most approved principles of microscopic criticism, ancient 
and modern alike, Nausikaa could not be in possession of, or 
hastily catch up, hers without this important fact being expressly 
stated in terms, it follows, as the day follows the night, that 
the sooner xp7deur’ is hustled out of sight, the better. 


* 
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£166 ds & adtas Kal xeivo av éreOrrea bupe 
Snv, eel ov tw Totov avnrvbev ex Sdpu yains, 
os oé, yUval, dyapai Te TéOnTa Te, Seidta T aivas 
yovvev ayacbar. 

There is no metrical defect in this passage save the hiatus, 
not claimed as licitus, after yivar; but the inverted sequence 
of ds at’tws—as, as Dr Merry quaintly but truly remarks, 
‘seems to begin the comparison at the wrong end.’ In no 
other place does ds adtws introduce the simile, or more precisely 
that fact, to which the main circumstance is compared as 
analogous or identical. Elsewhere in every instance (I’ 339, 
H 430, 1 195, K 25, y 64, « 31, v 238, d 203, 225, y 114, w 409) 
the sentence beginning as 8 avtas, ‘And in the same way,’ 
states that some particular procedure is precisely the same as 
one already recounted in detail. Such a sentence is of the 
nature of apodosis rather than protasis,so that here the natural 
arrangement—I still follow Dr Merry, and his statement is 
incontrovertible—would be as «ai Keivo iSwv éreOnrea, Os avTws 
oé, yUvat, dyapac. 

This natural order, I do not hesitate to say, was in all 
probability the original order also; but the old critics, the 
rhapsodists if so be, would not fail to observe that in the other 
eleven instances of @s avtws the formula invariably runs ds 
& avrws for the very sufficient reason that the conjunction is 


everywhere in place. Hence if they found here—and the sup- 


position is permissible—a solitary instance of @s aitws without 
the intervening 45é, proceeding by rule of thumb and little 


_recking that here the clauses are for once differently arranged, 


they would not hesitate to give admission to the missing 6é, 
even though to effect this they had to turn the two clauses 
topsy-turvy and invert their proper relations. Praeposteri 
homines! putting the cart before the horse, to use the expression 
Sallust attributes to C. Marius (B. J. § 85). Let us now restore 
the correct sequence and read :-— 

és 8é, yivat, kal Keivo idov éreOnmea Ouse 

dnv, émrel od} mw Tolov avnrvOev éx Sdpu yains, 

Os avTws ayauai te TéOnTra Te Seidia T aivas 

yotvev arpacbar. 
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The pronoun cé may be omitted as needless. I do not insert 
it, not only because dyapuaz can stand well enough without an 
object, and ré@n7re always does, but because its omission enables 
_ us to dispense with the comma that usually follows ré@n7a Te. 
Obviously those who prefer to retain the pronoun can easily 
insert it after either ds or avtas. 


* 


€273 trav arccivw dhuw adeveéa, wn Tis dTiccw 
UL UL BS) ee ¢€ / i an 
popmedn—para 8 eialy vrepdiaror kata Shuwov— 
/ , enw oo» , ? , 
Kai vv Tis OO Elna KaKwTEpos avTiBorAnoas. 


The parenthetical treatment of w~ara—djyor is no novelty. I 
find the clauses arranged as above by Loewe (1828) and 
Dindorf (1862). Still the prevalent method of punctuating 
1. 274 is:— 
popwevn* para © cioly vrephiaror kata Shor. 

So it appears in the texts of Merry and Riddell (1876), 
Ludwich (1889), Platt (1892), Monro (1896) and Ameis-Hentze” 
(1895). Perhaps it does not necessarily follow from the adoption 
of this punctuation that these editors, one and all, agree with 
Nitzsch, who explicitly denies the parenthetic character of the 
clause. Der Satz para bis Sjuov bildet keine Parenthese. 
But certainly such a punctuation fails to convey the least idea 
that para—éjuor is intended to be regarded as parenthetic ; 
and if it be not so regarded, cai vd tis 8° eimnot xTr. must 
be taken as an independent clause with xe omitted. This 
latter usage however is itself open to very serious question. 
Mr Monro H. G. § 275 (b) adduces as apparently the only 
example of a pure Subj. used as an emphatic Future in an 
affirmative sentence xai tote tis elmnot (Z 459, 479, H 87), 
and therefore inferentially would seem to agree with Loewe 
and Dindorf. But let us see what weight these three passages 
carry. In Z 459 the Subj. follows dre «ev in 1. 454, as indeed 
Mr Monro has himself explained. In Z 479 the true reading 
is elzrot (Oxford Homer 1896), not eizy at all. Lastly in H 87 
eirnow follows é¢pa (85). Even if we were to concede the 
legitimacy of the usage—a most needless concession on such 
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flimsy evidence—, neither the Subj. with xe nor the Subj. 
without xe would be quite suitable here as a principal sentence. 
The statement would be much too positive. According to 
ascertained usage xe with the Opt. would be nearer the mark. 
Upon the whole there are in these considerations good grounds 
for rejecting Nitzsch’s view of these lines and regarding etryou 
as parallel to the preceding wapedy. 

So far then with regard to the general construction of our 
passage. I wish now to propose an emendation which will not 
in any way affect that question, but yet may be considered of 
some moment, inasmuch as its applicability extends consider- 
ably beyond this particular instance. Owing to the neglect of 
the digamma in e/ryou (275) Bekker in his text of 1858 read 
és elmnot. But what adequate motive could have induced 
anyone to change ws into #de¢? A better and more probable 
correction would, I submit, be :— 

8 évérnos. 
The corruption of this is simplicity itself, being merely the 
substitution of a more familiar word (emo) for one that, 
having passed out of the sphere of colloquial use, had conse- 
quently acquired a somewhat antiquated colouring. 

A strong point in favour of the emendation is, as I have 
already intimated, that it supplies a far easier and more satis- 
factory solution than any hitherto suggested, of the apparent 
disregard of the digamma in several other instances of this verb 


eimrety. For example in the oft repeated line (» 187, 0 27, p 469, 
o 352, d 276, H 68, 349, 369, © 6, T 102) -— 


odp climw Ta pe Ovpos evi otnbecor Kedever— 


nothing could be simpler than to restore é¢p’ évérw. Previous 
suggestions dpa Féra, 6p Eom and os elzw are hardly on 
the same level of probability. Again in M 317, H 300, where 
dppa tis WO ely (elmnow) bears a very close resemblance to 
our passage, we may restore #8 évémry as here. Similarly in 
Z 281 €0édyo’ eizrovtos the elision, though perhaps not abso- 
lutely necessary, may still be maintained by é0édno” évérrorTos. 
In A 791 tadr’ etzrous should surely be corrected tadr’ évézrois, 
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not ta Fedzrois, which only makes bad worse. In X 297 zapr’ 
elrévta we might hesitate to replace the aor. part. by évérovta 
except for the strong warrant of p 549, 556. 

I have still two lines more to adduce. They are these :— 


5 28 arn’ ein’, 4 cdhwiv Katadicopuev Oxéas laos, 

L279 adra por eid’, brn eoxes i@v evepyéa via. 
In the first case I do not anticipate much objection to adv 
éver’ being substituted for ad’ ei’. But in the second case 
the proposal I have to make :— 


andra pw énod’, orn éxyes iwv évepyéa via, 
challenges comparison with Bentley's adAX dye eld’, which 
might be considered less elaborate and therefore more probable. 
It so happens however that indirectly the proposed emendation 
can command a curious and powerful piece of extraneous 
support. There is a line in the Homeric Hymn to Hermes 
(199) running thus :— . 


TavTa pou eitré, yepace Tadauyevés, el Tov OTwWTAas—. 


Now obviously this line, like the other one, may be emended 
in either way tad?’ dye eiwé or tadra wp evo (v. 8 642). 
Let me say in favour of the latter that the elision of the 
diphthong of wos would act as a strong inducement towards 
modification. Each then has something in its favour, so that 
merely from considerations of intrinsic probability the balance 
may be taken as even. But it turns unmistakably to the side 
of tadra mw’ évome, when we observe that the only passages, 
in which e? zrov é7wrras occurs, havet his very verb, this very 
aor., éyiorety, preceding it. The passages are :— 


y 93=6 323 xKeivov Avypov drAeOpov EvioTreiv, el TOU OrwTas. 
Hym. Dem. 71 vyyeptéws por Eviome, didov téxos, ef tov 
oTwTras. 


The recognised tendency of epic phraseology to become stereo- 
typed could hardly be more strikingly illustrated. 


* 
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” 67 Kat puv ETID ws Ov Tis ETL YOovi TieTaL adn, 
| boca viv 9 yuvaixes Um’ avipdat oixov &xovow. 
Os Kelvyn TepL KHpL TeTintal TE Kab éoTw 
é te ditov taidov é Tt adtod ’AX«KivooL0 
Kal aay, of wiv pa Oedv ads eicopowyTes 
dedéyatar pvOorw, Ste otelyno’ ava dortv. 

There can be no doubt that Nauck is right in describing 
the concluding words of 1. 69, te nai Ext, as corrupt, ‘ verba 
vitiosa. Even in these days, when many scholars cling stoutly 
but helplessly to a tradition obviously debased by modernisation 
in many places, few or none would be hardy enough to maintain 
that the words, as they stand, ever proceeded from the lips of 
Homer. Yet it does not follow, because there is a corruption 
of limited extent in one line, a glaringly manifest corruption, if 
you will, that the whole passage or any considerable portion of 
it is to be condemned as an interpolation and eliminated from 
the text. 

This summary procedure, largely indulged in by Zenodotus — 
and by no means eschewed by Aristarchus, is very facile in 
application and has consequently been freely used, or in other 
words, abused. So here the whole passage, ll. 69—74, is con- 
demned by P. Knight, as having been forged prava sedulitate 
diversorum rhapsodorum. But while hasty rejection is to be 
deprecated, we ought no less to be on our guard against that 
_ other extreme of blind credulity, which prompts us to take the 
words as we find them and make the best of them, however 
bad that best may be. 

Here, if we rely on the resources of exegesis, we may take 
our choice between three alternatives. (1) We may under- 
stand tiujeooa with éorw from the previous tetiunras. This 
method, a fairly popular one, is Nitzsch’s and is backed by a 
similar expression found in Propertius, truly a rare authority 
for Homeric language. He writes 2, 13, 38 :— 


Nec minus haec nostri notescet fama sepuleri, 
Quam fuerant Phthii busta cruenta viri, 


where fuerant clearly is equivalent to nota fuerant. But little 
admirable as is the expression of the Latin poet, it. falls very 
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far short of the lame iunbecility of what Homer is supposed to 
have adventured. Nota fuerant is not identical in time with 
notescet, nor are the two verbs in the same clause, whereas 
TeTipnTat, ‘is now in a state of honour,’ is according to Homeric 
usage absolutely synonymous with the postulated teyjecoa 
éotw, and they both stand coordinately in the same sentence, 
as closely combined as any two verbs can be. The truth is, 
this first method proceeds from, and altogether depends upon, 
a misapprehension of the meaning of the Homeric perfect, 
v. Monro H. G. § 28. The words of C. T. Damm (Lex. Hom.) 
are amusingly illustrative of this error. After paraphrasing 
thus ‘sicut illa maxime ex animo honorata inque pretio habita 
est et etiamnum habetur,’ he goes on with confident but mis- 
placed worldly wisdom to libel his married contemporaries in 
these terms, ‘nam saepe uxores primis mensibus vel annis carae 
fuerunt, at nunc non sunt adhuc.’ The second course (2) would 
be to supply wept «jp with éorwv; but as such an expression is 
altogether unparalleled in Homer, and no one could say what it 
would mean or whether it would mean anything at all, we may 
put it aside respectfully but firmly. Lastly (3) it is suggested 
that wept éotw may mean ‘she excels,’ which it frequently 
does, when the particular point of excellence is defined, as for 
instance by voov or uayer@ar. But, however admissible else- 
where, here such a parenthetical remark, breaking the con- 
struction of tetiuntav with é« te ditwv taidwy xrTr., would 
surely be little less than intolerable. 

Clearly then in this passage, if anywhere in Homer, there is 
room for an emendation, provided it be possible to find one, 
which would give a reasonably good sense without deviating 
too far from the tradition. Bothe conjectured toxddecow, 
which certainly in form approximates very closely to the vulgate, 
but in meaning is less satisfactory: we can only hope he was 
oblivious for the moment of the real sense of toxades (v. & 16). 
Van Leeuwen and Da Costa read texéeoow with the fatal 
necessity of deleting |. 70 and changing Aad in 1. 71 to Aaois. 
Hartman (Epist. Crit. 1896) has by a happy instinct suggested 
yepdecor, but fails to carry conviction, because he considers 
that the hopelessly incompatible «jpe must be maintained :— 
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@s Kelvyn Tepl Khpe TeTiwNTal yepaccow. 


The original form of the line seems to have been practically 
preserved for us in a passage, which apparently has escaped the 
notice of Hartman, Hesiod Theogon. 449 :— 


mao wet AOavdtowo. TeTipnTaL yepdecour. 


From this we may restore to Homer with tolerable certainty 
and with manifest advantage :— 


@s Kelvyn Tepl Tact TeTiunTaL yepdecow 
‘So she is graced beyond others with all marks of honour.’ 


The absolute difference between texatectin and repaeccin in 
Greek uncials is not very great; and although yepdeoou does 
not happen to be found in Homer, yet in face of tepdeocr, 
derdecou &c. it would be absurdly fastidious to question its 
validity. However, I am inclined to trace the corruption not so 
much to the confusion of similar letters as to the fortuitous 
substitution of the word xfpe for maou earlier in the line. The 
rhapsodists, one and all, were familiar with :— 


€36 of Kév uv repl Kips Oedv ds Tipnoover, 
tT 280 of dy pw epi Khpt Sedov @s TiunjoavTo = 339, 
A 46 tdwy pou tept Khpt TLécKketo “Ido pn, 


also N 430 crept xijpe pidrnoe, o 245 repli xipe dires, O 61, 423 
mept Khpt hiros, so that not only is wepl «jp a frequent com- 
bination, but it is found often enough in conjunction with the 
verb tudo. The force of association then would almost in- 
evitably cause «fps to be introduced into our line as a variant 
instead of mdov. In the struggle for possession «fps would 
have the outside help of the parallel passages above quoted, 
which would seem decisive: but in order that «fps might reign 
without a rival with absolute security of tenure, it was in- 
evitable that yepdeoouv should suffer extinction, as it has done; 
for the two datives are clearly at irreconcilable odds, whatever 
may be said by those who forget that complicated subtleties of 
expression are quite foreign to Homer and his age, and belong 
essentially to a time when language had become, what it cer- 
Journal of Philology. vow. xxvt. 17 
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tainly was not in early epic poetry, the object as well as the 
instrument of thought. 


: * 
7 130 " © érépwbev tr’ adrAs odddv inet 
mpos Siuov wpnrov, dOev bSpevovTo roNirat. 

The lengthening of the final syllable of inrov is attributed 
to the joint efforts of the metrical arsis and the stop that 
follows. The subjoined passages however :— 

K 428 mpos puév adds Kapes xal Iatoves dyxuddtoko. * * * 
430 mpos @vpuBpns & €rayov Aveiot Muooi 7 ayépayor. 


O 669 pdr Sé ogi dows yéver auotépwber, 
nev TPOS Vn@V Kal opmotiov TorémLoLO. 
X 198 avtos Sé wott wroALos wéteT aiel. 


gh 347 otf Boao vncotct pds "Hdwdos irmoBoroto: 


embolden me to suggest that the verse in question (n 181) was 
originally independent of either arsis or comma, and began 
with unexceptionable metre thus :— 


mpos Sdpmov trynrod, 


‘in the direction of the lofty house,’ practically ‘near to the 
lofty house.’ 

But over and above this easy emendation the passage 
deserves a little further consideration. The accepted inter- 
pretation is that the second spring flows beneath the court-yard 
wall, issues again in the centre of the court-yard and forms a 
piece of ornamental water there. Afterwards of course, though 
nothing is said about this, it must find an outlet by another 
passage beneath the épxos adds, perhaps going first right 
under the house and so affording a specially convenient. domestic 
water-supply. 

My impression is that the above view is hardly warranted 
even by the text as it stands, certainly not by the text as 
emended, and is in fact inadmissible, firstly because the fashion 
of forming artificial ponds, so much followed in later days, is 
scarcely likely to have been in vogue in primitive times, 
secondly because under this arrangement the Phaeacians at 
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large, who were presumably pretty numerous, actually took 
their water from a point in the stream above where the royal 
household derived their supply—certainly a bad sanitary scheme 
for the king and his family—but mainly because a far simpler 
explanation of the passage is attainable. I would render it 
thus :—“ but the second spring flows the opposite way right up 
to the threshold of the outer-court near to (in the direction of) 
the lofty house, and from hence the citizens used to draw 
water. The stream, as I understand the case, flowed outside 
the ovddv adds, close up to it, but not necessarily or by any 
means underneath it. Similarly the Greek host came w&7ro 
"IXcov; but this conveys no implication that they drove mines 
beneath the town. On this hypothesis the water would be 
taken by all from the same point, the ovdds avdAjs, though 
possibly the king’s servants would take their supply a couple of 
yards higher up. But that is immaterial. 

Bekker proposed to read tdpevovor toditat: the imperfect 
however seems quite defensible here even in the midst of the 
present tenses, because the fact mentioned is not part and 
parcel of the scene described and placed as it were before our 
eyes, but is obviously based upon subsequent information or 
observation. Moreover, as I have elsewhere maintained (Journ. 
Phil. xxv p. 314 f.), wodtrav was probably originally vodjrat, 
and the whole line stood thus :— 


mpos Sdpmov wrnrod, dev USpevoy moruHrar. 


I cannot think that Naber’s conjecture pds Oorov irnrnv 
(cf. y 442) deserves any credit beyond that of verbal ingenuity. 
The reasons already given against the ordinary interpretation 
tell equally against the acceptance of this novelty. 


* 


143 Kai Tore 5% p adtoio maduww yvTO Oécdhatos anp. 


In this line we have a time-honoured error, which might 
surely without offence be relegated to the limbo of detected 
impostures. The true reading is :— 


xuT abéohatos anp 
17—2 
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and the following passages bear strong, I think convincing, 
testimony to the fact :— 
[4 aiv érel obv yemudva puyov cal abéchatov duBpor, 
K6 tevywv 7 ToAdy buBpov abéchatoy He yaralar, 
n 273 opivev 8 Odraccav abéchartov, ovdé TL Kipa, 
X 873 vdé & 7Se uddra papi abéchatos: ovd5é Tw dpn, 
o 392 Huevos. aide Sé vixtes Abécdatou Eat pév ebdewy, 
X61 doé pe Saipovos aica kaxn Kai abécdatos oivos: 
vy 244 év wéev yap of citos abéchatos, év 5é TE oivos, 
v 211 viv & ai pév yiyvovtar abécdaror, (sc. Boes), 
Hym. Apoll. 298 
audit S& vndv &vaccayv abéchata pir avOporor, 
Hes. Op. 660 
Modca: yap pw edidagav abéchatov buvov aeidev. 

Let me observe in passing, as I may not find an early 
opportunity of referring again to the line, that in » 61 the 
original was in all probability not a0écdartos oivos, but a6é- 
odatos Umvos, a soft impeachment, to which Elpenor, for there 
is a good deal of human nature even in ghosts, would plead 
guilty more readily than to the vulgate, even if the digamma 
did not stand in the way of the latter’s genuineness. 

With regard to abeaparos, the meaning given in Apoll. Lex. 
13, 5: modwv, olov ovS av eds haticeey Sa TO TAHOOs, is un- 
doubtedly in the main correct, whether @eds enters into the 
composition of the word or not. The nouns to which this 
adjective is applied agree only in possessing quantity or volume 
that passes description. They indicate something indefinitely 
large or copious. An epithet of this kind is obviously given 
with full propriety to the pouring rain, the vast sea, the long 
night &c. On the other hand, no description of the impenetrable 
mist that enshrouded Odysseus, as he entered the Phaeacian 
king’s palace, could be more absurdly ridiculous than to say that 
it was ‘ describably large,’ the converse of a@éo¢aros, whether the 
describer be a god or any one else. Clearly the amp, the mist, 
is aBéogaros in the same way as is the déuBpos of I'4, It is 
copious and indefinable, all the more so, because it is invisible. 
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If @écgaros could be supported by an array of passages such 
as aléogartos has at call, the case would be materially altered ; 
but it so happens that our passage stands absolutely alone to 
vouch for the word as either the converse or, if any one cares so 
to regard it, the equivalent of a@écgatos. Elsewhere 0écgarov 
is either a noun substantive, ‘an oracle,’ or means ‘declared by 
heaven, v. © 477, 6 561, « 473, Hym. Herm. 534, 

The only plausible consideration in favour of maintaining 
Gécaros here is that the ancients would never have sacrificed 
abéchatos to save a common elision such as the o of yuo. 
But here again I must recur to my argument that the words 
would probably be written in very early times, as in Latin, 
without mark of elision yito a0écgaros, and consequently it is 
merely the wrong vowel that happens to have suffered extinc- 
tion. alécdhatos was made the victim, not only because it 
produced the rare trochaic caesura of the fourth foot, but 
because it had passed out of familiar speech, the only efficient 
safeguard of language in ancient times. Luckily the other 
sufficiently numerous examples of aféogaros were not im- 
periled in a similar way, and have therefore been enabled 
to preserve their pristine integrity. Here the MSS. without 
exception, so far as I am aware, present Géogaros ; but ’twould 
be a topsy-turvy world, my masters, if the combined evidence 
of eight unquestioned passages were insufficient to overrule a 
nonsensical unanimity in one. 

Earlier in our line avtoio, ‘from himself, seems needlessly 
emphatic. This emphasis may perhaps not lack defenders; 
but most probably the original reading, subsequently altered by 
a modernising hand, was amo toto. It is true the gen. may 
stand after ma)duv without a preposition, as in { 138, T 439: 
but its presence is clearly admissible, as may be seen from 
® 593 wdadw & amd yadxos dépovce | BAnuévov. One MS. 
Vind. 50 supports é« Toto, so that there is not entire unanimity 
for the vulgate. 
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n 204 ef 8 dpa tis Kal podvos iwv EvuBAnTaL odiTNs. 


For &duSAntas with its peculiar accentuation (mpo7apo- 
E’rovoy Schol. P) Bekker and Cobet would read EupBrAjras, 
and if the contracted form of the word is to be admitted at all, 
the circumflex accent is undoubtedly correct, v. Monro H. G. 
§ 88. 

Nauck’s idea that &¥u8dAntar is indicative, EvpPrAHRTaL 
being subjunctive, is altogether untenable. The Homeric aor. 
éBrAnunv, parallel with éAvuny, eéyunv, éhéypnv, épOiunv, may 
of course appear in the 3rd per. sing. as €8AnTo or BAHTo, but 
to suppose that BéSrnuwac may make Aja as well as 
BéBrnras is not merely questionable, but is destructive of all 
rational accidence. 

Mr Monro (loc. cit.) would defend £ju8rnrat as an en- 
croachment of the common thematic type, at the same time 
admitting a doubt whether the change reaches back to the 
earliest form of the text of Homer. But evidently this defence 
is only one remove from a severe blow to the impugned form ; 
for it is this very encroachment of later types, which has 
debased the Homeric text and dotted it with modernisations, 
which have in the present century served as pegs on which 
to hang disquisitions intended to prove that the poems as a 
whole are only sham antique, the work of a cultivated age 
vainly trying to imagine a remote and indeed never actually 
existent anterior stage of civilisation, The true form of the 
subjunctive of é8Anunv is BAjerat, as appears from :— 


47 e ee) > \ A Z / a! 
p 471 ommor avnp trepl olot payedpevos KTedTEToL 
Brjetar 7} mept Bovoly } apyevyys diecot. 


In T 335 Evxp~BAnjeas has been rightly restored for Ev~BrAycear 
by Cobet. Similarly we find Oieras (T 173), POi0pecba 
(& 87). Hence we should read in our passage, not £iu8AnTar 
with ancient grammarians, who from simple ignorance used 
the linguistic types of their own day as standards to determine 
ancient epic forms, whenever the metre would allow them 
to do so, nor yet Eu~BAjTas, a doubtful contraction of little 
authority and less probability, but the simple uncontracted 
and unquestionable Brera with elision thus :— 


——— - 
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EvxpBrHeO oditns. 
It is very satisfactory to find this reading already adopted 
in the text by the Leyden editors, van Leeuwen and da Costa, 
who have also, it appears, in two other passages, 8 368 and 
y 255, anticipated my suggestions. I have only recently be- 
come aware of this, and have much pleasure in conceding to 
them the priority at any rate of publication. 


* 


064 dpOaruadv pév dwepoe, Sidov S Hdciav dovdny, 

210 yed’, ddu% 8 Hdcia ard Kpnthnpos odode. 
As these two passages in conjunction with the probably 
spurious v 80 are supposed to demonstrate the impossibility 
of restoring the digamma of Fndvs in Homer, v. Hoffmann 
Qu. H. § 111, it may be of advantage to take the two lines 
as a test case and to show that, intractable as they appear, 
they do not by any means make it an inevitable necessity 
that we should accept the doctrine, that Homer considered 
himself at liberty to use either Fnévs or 7dvs, as fancy or con- 
venience might prompt. 

Let us first deal with @ 64, for if the problem can be solved 
there, our second instance, 4 210, will be found to present little 
difficulty. Now unless we are going to suppose that the poet 
meant to intimate by this particular license, that the Muse 
in an excess of wanton cruelty—he says she did it all out 
of love, tov mépe Moto’ épirnoe,—deprived poor Democritus 
not only of his eyes but of his Fs, and so converted him into 
the ancient equivalent of those modern poets who adopt the 
dialect of the slums or the barrack-yard, I see no reason 
why we should not restore the line thus :— 


opOarpav pev dpepoe, Sidov & dpa Hdvv aodnv. 


The facility, with which 4 210 follows suit, is a point in favour 
of this change :— 


xed’, odun 8 dpa Hddvs ard KpNnTipos ddwde., 
nor in this last case can I count the removal of the so-called 
hiatus licitus as anything but an additional recommendation. 
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Clearly such an expression as 7édv aoidnv would seem to 
the later Greek in the interests of elementary grammar to call 
for the simple correction & 7éefav, which if it had been equally 
simple would doubtless have been with equal readiness applied 
to the line, which may still be quoted in support of the 
apparently anomalous concord :— 

pe 369 Kal ToTe pe Kvions audndrvbe 7dds auTpN. 
Compare also € 122 @jAus autyn, T 97 Onrus éodaa, € 467 
Ojrvus eépon, 6 442 drowTaTos dun, 406 mixpdov—ddunv, K 27 
movrvv ep vypny &e. It is indeed rather strange that the 
distinctively feminine forms of this adjective (dea, 7dezav) 
depend for their validity in Homer solely on these two lines 
(@ 64, « 210) and the doubtful © 550, which belongs to a 
passage found in none of the MSS., but introduced by Barnes 
from the probably spurious Platonic dialogue, Aleib. 11. 149 D, 
where it might well have been allowed to rest. This con- 
sideration may serve at any rate to diminish the natural regret 
we might otherwise feel at parting with deta (-av) here. 

In this connection it is by no means difficult to discern the 
nature and cause of the remarkable reading found:— 


O71 “I\ov aimd éd\oour. 
The lost fem. aédv, found in Harl. Mor., should certainly be 


restored. 

For wév—o’ dpa in 0 64 reference may be made to A 426, 
A 308, B 426,18 &c.; but to support & dpa in « 210 by any 
quotations would surely be a work of supreme supererogation. 


* 


8159 ov yap o° ovdé, Ecive, Sajuow dwti éicxo 
GOrXwv, ola Te ToAAa pet avOpwToice TédOVTAL, 
Gra TO 6s O Gua vi torvKAnide Oapifor, 
apxXos vavtawy of Te mpnKTHpes act, 
poptov Te pynpov Kal éricKoTos How odaloy 
Kepdéwv & aptraréwv: ovd aOdnThpt Eorxas. 
This is the flouting speech of the Phaeacian Euryalus to 
Odysseus during the progress of the games. Even the most 
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careless reader of Homer must be struck by the solitary 
example in |. 160 of the contracted form d@Aov. Rising up in 
protest against it there stand at least forty instances of the 
uncontracted deOAov and aé@\va. Again the question arises: 
Is the presence of this later form sufficient to prove that the 
line, and as much of the passage as may be involved in its 
excision, ought to be regarded as not genuine? And again 
the answer is:—By no means. Nothing has happened here 
beyond the introduction of a modern form where the original 
turn of expression happened to be of a slightly archaic cast, and 
happened also to lend itself with facility to such modernisation. 
The primitive phrase is still recoverable :-— 





ola rt aéOd\va TrodAa pet avOpa@roice TédOVTAL. 


We may therefore disregard Knight’s rejection of this line. 
He also condemns on the same ground 1. 164, to which I will 
make reference later. 

Now the omission of the antecedent genitive, which the 
preceding Sanuove implies, is peculiarly epic and may be 
illustrated by such examples as H 401 yvoror 8é, Kal ds para 
yyntrios éotiw, T 40 7 para tis Beds evdov, of odpavov evpvv 
éyovowv. The attraction of the antecedent noun into the 
relative clause is too common after ofos to need any illustration. 
But it may be worth while to consider briefly the remaining 
instances of this contraction (aOA.) of the cognates of dedov. 
The contraction of the simple noun is, as I have said, unique 
here. These other instances are six in number, seven, if we 
count a repeated line. We have aéAnoavres twice (H 453, 
O 30). I have already dealt with these passages in a dis- 
cussion of the former line Journ. Phil. xxiv. 48, p. 278, and 
need say no more of them. 0 734 a@Aevwyv may be dismissed 
as late. Either the composer himself did not accurately realise 
the proper sense of aeOAevw, for which see A 389, V 274, 737, 
or possibly he wrote @nTevwv, which some one afterwards 
altered to save the royal dignity. We next come to two 
instances of a@roddpos :— 


I 124 anyovs aOrodédpous, of aéOA1a Trocciv dpovto = 266 
A 699 téccapes aOropopor trot adtoicw dyerhu. 
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In the first case miyas aeOXopopous (Brandreth) is probably 
right. ayes from mnyos would be fairly paralleled by épinpes 
étaipot beside épinpos étaipos. But there is even less difficulty 
here, as no well established singular form mnyos has to be 
discounted. There is only xcdmate mnyé at the end of a line 
(e 388). In the second A 699 a transposition leads directly to 
an easy remedy :— ; 
avtois técoapes immo. acOropdpor adv dyerduy. 

Cf. X 22 cevapevos &s & tamos acOrodopos atv byergu, 
and for the rhythm :— 

E 222 ofor Tpwsot tmmos émictapevoe trediouo. 
Of course the metre would allow the commencement técoapes 
avtoio’ with elision, if preferred. 

There is now left to be noticed only the concluding line of 
this speech of Euryalus :— 

Kepdéwv 8 dprraréwv: ovd abAntips Eouxas. 

It would be possible to suggest par’ deOrnTAps with con- 
temptuous irony: but the whole line seems rather like a later 
addition, ‘e commentis ortus’ (Knight). Over and above the 
objection to a@AnrHps, the ground on which Knight based his 
rejection of the line, there are suspicious features about the 
adj. adpraréwv. It is difficult to believe that the meaning, 
‘alluring,’ ‘attractive, given by Liddell and Scott for this 
passage, is Homeric at all. The use of the adverb dprradéws 
is not reconcilable with such a sense. On the other hand, 
if the meaning be ‘snatched, ‘plundered, it seems hardly 
consistent to make this a reproach to a trader in an age, when 
plundering open and avowed in the form of piracy was an 
honourable calling. Moreover the speech would end effectively 
enough with odaiwy instead of with the mere repetition of the 
all too near opening remark. 

In 1. 163 eiow should be accepted from P 1 man. and 
Schol. H. rather than jow, not only because the only genuine 
Homeric form of the subj. is éyow, but because, while palaeo- 
graphically the two words are identical EICIN, the subjunctive 


here is entirely out of place. — 
* 
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@ 305 cpepdaréov & Bone, yéywvé Te TAG Beoicr. 


If we accept this—the traditional form of the line—we 
cannot escape the necessity of believing that Homer practically 
made no distinction, if so inclined, between a perfect and a 
pluperfect form, that although he was under ordinary circum- 
stances willing to submit to the general laws of language and 
allow yéywva to mean ‘I shout, but (é)yeydvea ‘I shouted, 
yet he did not hesitate on occasion to override even such a 
fundamental distinction as this, and sometimes to treat the 
perf. yéywve as equivalent to the pluperf. yeyoéver, as in the 
present line. The truth is these grammatical solecisms are 
not to be charged to Homer at all. They have one and all 
been foisted into the text, and modern editors, deeply impressed 
by the legal maxim that possession is nine points of the law, 
have not ventured to question their validity, much less to 
expel them as intruders. There is also this peculiarity about 
them, which has greatly favoured their maintenance, that they 
have only ventured to inflict themselves upon those verbs 
which, like weakly and ailing plants, have lacked strength to 
protect themselves from parasitic growths. We do not find 
verbs, that have preserved their vigour and vitality in the 
later language, suffering in this way. Words like éornxa, 
métrola, olda, mépuxa (but v. 7 114) &. are, and always have 
been, safe enough from these attacks. Perhaps we should say 
they have had friends to stand by them, to raise their voices in 
their behalf and save them from maltreatment. It is only the 
obsolete word, deserted and friendless, that has been perman- 
ently damaged. 6Se/dse twice appears as a pluperfect, v. Journ. 
Phil. xxv. 50, p. 320, and the martyrdom of dvwya might move 
a heart of stone to pity. Unfortunately its wounds remain 
and are kept rankling by the timidity and thematic plasters of 
philologists. At: present however we are only concerned with 
the rescue of yéywve. advwya, with any companions in misfor- 
tune it may have, must wait patiently for deliverance in the 
hope that the dawn of a brighter day may come at last. 


It will be sufficient to set forth the usage of our verb in the 
indicative mood and in the third pers. sing. only :— 
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€ 400 aA OTe TOTCOr atv, bocor Te yéywve Boncas 
=. 478, p 181. 
£294 toccov amo Todos, Gocov TE yéywve Bonoas: 
X34 tnpoo’ avacyopmevos, péya 8 oipod£as éyeyover 
W425 "Atpeidns & Serve nal "Avtidoy@ éyeyover* 
368 Tyréuayos 8 érépwbev arreiryoas éyeydves. 


So far all is normal and regular; nor is there much difficulty 
in :— 
E469 Alas & att’ éyéywvev adpvpov. MovAvddpuarts, 


where it is obvious enough that the traditional éyéywver is 
merely éyeywve (eyeyovee) with a paragogic v erroneously 
inserted in place of the apostrophe. 

Then we come to our passage @ 305 and its one associate in 
the misery of corruption :— 


, , a 
Q. 703 Kexvcév 7 ap Ereta yéyove Te TAY KaTa doTU. 


I would suggest that the former should be redeemed by an 
easy transposition thus :— 


opepdaréov 8 éBonoe Oeoict te maor yeyover* 


and again in the latter instance, although there is also a possi- 
og of restoring grammatical regularity by substituting oe 
for yéywve, we may employ similar means :— 


KoKvoéy T ap éret idé Tay KaTa aoTU yeyoveEl. 


Nauck’s éyéywves for é8Bonaas (6 281) is a barbarism not to be 
tolerated even in an interpolated passage. 

In two passages our verb is open to some suspicion, as it 
can hardly bear, certainly not with any obvious propriety, its 
ordinary sense of shouting. First comes: 

pp 8370 oiwwkas Sé Oeoior pet abavatoicr yeyoveur. 
Odysseus was not ‘in the company of the immortal gods,’ nor, if 
he had been, would shouting have been comme il faut on his 
part. The case is different with Hephaestus (@ 305). Clearly 
the expression is drawn from X 34 quoted above, and therefore 
Bekker’s péy’ for per’ is likely to be right. yey#vevy remains 
a difficulty. But what are we to say of :— 
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p 161 Hpevos ebpacaduny Kai Tnrtcuay@ éyeyovevr ? 
It was disallowed by Aristarchus along with |]. 160 with good 
reason. It reminds one very forcibly of the words of Humpty 
Dumpty in Lewis Carroll’s ‘Through the Looking-glass,’ 
p. 134 :— 
I said it very loud and clear; 
I went and shouted in his ear. 


Whether Telemachus behaved as the next couplet describes is 
not revealed ; but no one could blame him, if he did :— 


But he was very stiff and proud ; 
He said ‘You needn’t shout so loud!’ 


In these last two passages the thematic yeydvevy may be taken 
to be the nearest approach to an original yeywvea with mono- 
syllabic -ea, that could pass through the mill-stones of tradition. 

In connection with this verb it is of interest to note that in 
the recovered Bacchylides (111. 35) we have :— 

| xépas 8 és 
aiviv ailépa odetépas deipas 
ryéyover. 

This might have served as an indication more or less definite 
of the period (about 500 B.c.), before which the original usage 
was lost and superseded by the loose treatment of yéywve as 
a past tense. Unfortunately however the verb here is by no 
means assured. The papyrus has preserved only the last three 
letters NEN, so that the true reading may conceivably have 
been Aitavvev or Aitavev (aor.) or something similar. Certainly 
we have here no warrantable authority for yéywvev. 

Let me add that B. ought to have written, though I do 
not say he did write:— 


aidép’ audortépas. 
* 
427 = tpnyet GAN ayabi) Kovpotpdpos* ov ToL éyw ye 
Hs yains Stvayat yAvKEepdTepov adrAXo idécOau. 
n pév pw avTo? épuxe Karuwo, dia Oeawr, 
[év omécow yAadupoiot, AtNaLomévn TrOTW eivat] 
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Modern editors since Wolf (1807) have bracketed 1. 30: 
Ludwich (1889) omits it altogether from the text and consigns 
it to the obscurity of the foot-notes. Nor is this at all surpris- 
ing. Only XD and H in margine contain the line: it is not 
found in F@PHSTUKW. From this evidence it seems certain 
that the verse is merely a marginal illustration, brought in 
here appropriately enough to explain the true meaning of 
avtTo@ in 1.29. Nor indeed is such explanation unnecessary 
here. So needful is it that I do not think it is in any wise 
possible to rest satisfied with Ludwich’s :— 

7 péev pw avto® épuxe Karvuyo, dia Oeawv: 

The reason is this. A definite place has just been mentioned 
with some particularity, Ithaca, the home of the hero, who is 
also the speaker. avro@:, ‘there, ‘on the spot,’ coming imme- 
diately after this notice inevitably suggests Ithaka as the place 
of detention, whereas every one knows it was Ogygia. Clearly 
it must have been a feeling that avro@ taken in its natural 
sense was misleading, that led to the introduction from a 15 of 
the elucidatory but almost universally discredited 1. 30. 

Now while the exclusion of this line is not only fully justi- 
fied but absolutely required by the evidence of the MSS., on 
the other hand it is certain that the result thereby attained is 
anything but satisfactory. The situation is peculiar. We can 
neither do with the explanatory words nor yet without them, 


, 
ovUTEe odY TavwréOpoLoLy ovT dvev TavwréOpar. 


Tradition is against their retention: the sense will hardly 
allow them to be dropt. This leads me to suspect that the 
original reading of 1. 29 must have been somewhat different 
from the vulgate. The difference need not be a great one. 
By merely altering two letters a solution of the dilemma is 
attainable. All difficulty disappears, if we suppose that the 
original text ran :— 


Hh pév pw addr0P Epuxe Karvyo, dia Gear. 
‘In another place,’ ‘elsewhere, ‘not in Ithaca’ is precisely 


the contrast that suits the preceding description: and although 
a&droOt, like avtoGs, is correctly explained by 1. 30 as an illus- 
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trative comment, yet, unlike avrd@0, it by no means requires it 
as a necessary supplement. 


* 


6153 vicov Oavpatovtes edivedopecOa Kat adTny. 


In the preceding discussion of » 29 we found a difficulty 
about the adverb avr06:, for which it was proposed that d\Ao08: 
should be read. We have not had far to go for a parallel case. 
Here again there is something odd about ad77v, and here again 
it seems to me that something may be said in favour of accept- 
ing d\Anv as the true original. | 

The received text says ‘we roamed over the island itself, 
unless in sheer desperation we separate vijcov from Kat’ adtyy 
altogether and take the former with @avudfovtes and the latter 
with éd.edpecOa, treating adtny as an unemphatic anaphoric 
pronoun. This course however has little probability in its 
favour. Dr Merry seems to combine both views, for he says 
that ‘xar’ aitryy is to be taken closely with the verb, adrnv 
serving to contrast the island itself with the shore and the 
water. Nitzsch offers a somewhat curious explanation of the 
phrase ‘through the island itself? making a sort of contrast 
which depends upon the fact that Odysseus has just given an 
account of the island. He and his men explored the island in 
its reality. Jetzt nahmen sie betrachten mit Staunen wahr, 
was Odysseus schon berichtet hat. This view takes us into 
metaphysical Teutonic depths and is certainly not Homeric, 
whatever else it may be. Loewe (1828) and Ameis-Hentze 
(1893) pass airy without remark, which is perhaps the sim- 
plest way of getting rid of the difficulty. 

If one or other of the above explanations should commend 
itself to the reader’s judgement, there is no need to proceed 
further; but for those, who like myself cannot either agree in 
divorcing avtjv from vfcoy or find any reasonable probability 
in the above somewhat forced explanations of car avdtiy vijaor, 
the suggestion I have made is worth consideration :— 


vncov Oavpdtovtes eSivedpecOa Kat adXnv. 


There is an ambiguity certainly about Any, which may, it 
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is not unlikely, have led to its disappearance. It may mean 
‘another island’ .as well as what I take to be the sense here, 
‘the rest of the island.’ But this is a harmless ambiguity 
‘inherent in the word and hardly need be apologised for in 
Homer, though he undoubtedly frequently agrees with the 
later Greeks in using the article with dou in the sense of the 
Latin, caeteri, but only, apparently, in the plural number. 
Aristarchus denied this use of the article, and refused to regard 
it as anything but a pronoun when joined with ado. In this 
however few would now side with the great critic. For aXos 
= ‘the rest’ v. 1 68=H 49, 6 285,¢ 110. Granting then the 
correctness of cat dAXnv vioov to express in epic times ‘the 
rest of the island’ for the later phrase cat’ GAXyv THY Vicor, 
I venture to say that its superiority here over the vulgate 
avutjv admits of no denial or qualification. Whether @Anv 
will hereafter be found in one or more MSS., time alone will 
show. At present no apparatus criticus notices the word adtHpy 
at all. There can be no harm in saying that the point deserves 
the attention of specialists. 


* 


t 205 (oivov) 7ddv axnpdaoov, Oeiov trotov: ovdé Tis avTOV 

nelon Suowv ovd auditrorwr évi olka, 

GXN avTos aroxds Te Pidn Tain TE mi’ ol. 

tov © Ore mivovey pedindéa olvov épvOpor, 

év Sérras éumrnoas Udatos ava elxooe péTpa 

xed’, ddun S Hdeia ard Kpntijpos dda@dee 

Oeomeoin. 
The lines here quoted may be passed over lightly as far as 
regards the first three in order to come at once to the very 
difficult and unsatisfactory Il. 208—9. 

In 1. 205 we have another good instance of avrov in its 
later unemphatic sense, again displacing in all probability an 
original anos, cf. p 401, ¢ 416. The fact that dros here is 
more idiomatic than logical would perhaps contribute as much 
as anything else to its downfall. For reading adros 7’ in 1. 207 
there is some little MSS. authority (H?Ki) in addition to the 
requirements of metre. 


— i |e 
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The ordinary version of ll. 208—9 is as follows :—‘ And oft 
as they drank that red wine honey-sweet, he would fill one cup 
and pour it into twenty measures of water’ (Butcher and 
Lang). First of all the use of rév here is not exactly Homeric. 
It is hardly to be classed as a substantival or attributive article 
followed by a noun in apposition, nor again as the defining 
article combined with a noun in apposition and followed by a 
relative as in E 265, v. Monro H. G. § 261. Moreover its 
position before, instead of after, the conjunction, dre, is scarcely 
to be defended by such instances of trajection as ¢ 15, w 140, 
331 &c. The addition of pedrindéa oivov épvOpor is incompatible 
with the emphasis which trajection would cause téy to carry. 
I venture to say we should proceed more easily and naturally, 
as far as the middle of the next line at any rate, by reading :— 


Tov 8, dre mivotey perindéa oivov épvOpor, 
év Sémas éutAjoas. 


‘But with it, when they were for drinking red wine honey- 
sweet, he filled one cup,—.’ tod of course depends on éurAn- 
cas, as indeed it does a line or two further on :— 


212 tod dépov eumryoas acKov péyar, 


where I am obliged to dissent from Ameis-Hentze’s statement 
that it depends on dexév, in which case there would be no need 
for éumAnoas at all. 

With this restoration of tod for roy the passage is relieved 
of a harshness that none can be concerned to maintain or 
tolerate ; but there still remains the much vexed conclusion of 
the sentence :— 
bdaros ava elxoot péTpa 


This is beset with difficulties. That the proceeding here de- 
scribed reverses the usual custom in later times, of adding the 
water to the wine instead of the wine to the water, I deem of 
little moment taking into consideration the special circum- 
stances of the case, the abnormal strength of the wine pro- 
portionate to the gigantic creature it was intended to intoxicate. 


Journal of Philology. vou. xxv. . 18 
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In fact the accepted proportion of twenty to one is probably far 
less than what Homer had in view; for it seems almost im- 
~possible in face of such passages as :— 


B 355 elxoot 8 éotw pétpa purnddtov arditouv axrhs, 
H 471 daxev “Inoovidns ayéwev péOv, yiduva pétpa, 
WV 741 apyvpeov Kpntiipa tetuypévov: && 8 dpa pétpa 
yaveaver, 
264 Kal tTpitrod @twevta SuwKaverkociper pon, 


to understand pérpov here as loosely equivalent to 8ézras. 
There is no authority whatever for so regarding it, unless we 
can find warrant in the present passage. According to Hultsch 
(Meterologie p. 499) the wérpov was equal to 12:12 litres or 
nearly 3 gallons; but this seems excessive even for the region 
of fable. Let us pass on to the grammatical construction of 
the clause, which has its peculiar uncertainties. Some have 
taken avd as separated by tmesis from yede. But this, though 
Homeric in appearance, is in reality meaningless. It by no 
means follows, because avéus&e (6 41, « 235) means ‘he mixed 
up, that avéyeve could bear the same sense. We might just as 
well maintain that, because we can say in English ‘to mix up, 
we could also express the same idea with equal accuracy by ‘to 
pour up.’ It is fairly certain then that avd is a preposition 
governing elxoou wétpa, and the meaning can hardly be other 
than ‘up to,’ ‘to the extent of.’ 

The next question is, what is the object of the verb yede ? 
It is usual to say déras or, as it might be expressed with more 
precision in Latin, poculum vini impletum. The objection to 
this view is, that it leaves datos ava elxoor wétpa without any 
suitable sense at all. The local sense of ‘ over’ for ava is perhaps 
the most feasible, but is not altogether pleasing. Again ‘he 
poured a cupful of wine to the extent of twenty measures of 
water’ fails to convey the obviously intended meaning. Messrs 
Butcher and Lang’s ‘into’ would unfortunately require more 
justification than is likely to be forthcoming. It would be far 
better to give up déas as the object, and to find one in the 
whole phrase ava elxoot wétpa Bdaros, ‘about twenty measures 
of water.” We might regard this phrase grammatically as an 
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abbreviated expression for the needlessly full wétpa bédatos ava 
elxoot pétpa, ‘measures of water to the amount of twenty 
(measures).’ However, as I do not for a moment believe that 
vdatos avd is capable of scansion in the hexameter, I would 
suggest that the original reading was not bdatos but dédwp, 
altered in later times to avoid the then objectionable v (Journ. 
Phil. xxv. p. 145). 

Lastly there is yed’ itself to be considered. The aor. is here 
as much out of place as it can well be. There is no question 
but that the imperfect is urgently required by the sense. 
Supposing for a moment that some modern critic had in an 
unlucky moment suggested the aor. here as an emendation of 
some verb or other in the imperfect, already in the text, the 
suggestion would have been scouted on all sides as intolerable 
and absurd. Yet few have ventured to throw suspicion upon 
this yed’, which has evidently displaced an imperfect. We 
ought certainly to restore this tense in some form or other, if it 
can be done. Fick, who apparently despairs of success, with 
his usual boldness tries to restore regularity by the excision of 
1. 209. The success of his remedy here is not conspicuous. He 
would read :— 


Tov © &re wivorev perindéa oivov épvOpor, 
adun O€ Fndeia amd KpnTnpos ddddet. 


The last line certainly is rough enough to set one’s teeth on 
edge, a result not entirely due to the sauerkraut of hiatus 
licitus. Van Leeuwen and Da Costa object to dé after the 
curtailment and not without reason; but, feeling the charm of 
Fick’s reconstructed line, would retain both it and 209 with 
this alteration at the end of the last named :— 
él elxoo’ éxeve, 
thus leaving the aorist after all untouched. These remedies, 
if so they can be called, seem decidedly worse than the disease. 
Xéw makes in the imperf. (8 sing.) éyeev, which curiously 
enough is also the 1 aor. (3 sing.), at any rate in later Attic. 
This €yeev could of course be scanned as an iambus, and might 
be written with contraction éyevv or, with the augment dropped, 
18—2 
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xelv. The difficulty of preserving such a form as this, even if 
it was ever accepted, would plainly be insuperable. There is 
~however an alternative. Just as we have 7Aé# and many 
similar verbs occasionally appearing with the penultimate 
lengthened, Aeiwy (participle), rele, amrémdevov (A 501), so 
xéw might very well have possessed an analogous imperf. éyevov. 
This would give us here the at least tolerable form yet’ (€yeve). 
The remainder of this line has been dealt with already under 
064. IfIam right, the whole passage would stand thus -— 


ovdé Tus aAXOS 
neidn Sudav ovd audiroroy evi oik, 
aX avdtos T aroxds Te Pidn Tapin Te wi’ oln. 
tov 8, OTe mivorey perindéa oivov épvOpor, 
év S€tras éutAncas Vdwp ava elxoor péTpa 
yet, ddu2 S dpa dvs ard KpnThpos odode 
Oeotrec in. 


‘Nor did any one else among the thralls and waiting-women 
in his house know thereof, only himself and dear wife and one 
housekeeper. But whenever they were for drinking honey- 
sweet red wine, he would fill one goblet with this, and pour 
water to the amount of twenty measures (sc. into the xpnrnp), 
and then from the mixing-bowl there rose a fragrance ineffably 


sweet.’ 
* 


t 215 drypuov, ote Sixas ed eiddta ovTe OéutoTas. 


We have here a very excellent instance of that hiatus, which 
many eminent scholars hail with delight and cherish as licztus. 
To magnify this cult by the increase and multiplication of such 
instances ranks as a triumph of critical skill. Consequently, if 
this hiatus were the only fault or, let me say rather, peculiarity 
exhibited by the line, it would be hopeless at present to question 
its absolute and perfect integrity: but, as in other cases 
previously dealt with, there is here over and above the bucolicism 
an irregularity of expression, which has, I suppose, only been 
condoned hitherto out of a superstitious reverence for the 
beauty of the hiatus. 
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The irregularity I allude to will be at once apparent, if we 
consider for a moment a line, which corresponds very closely to 
this one in form :— 


Me BA / THY 99 \ vy? te Ul 
8 818 vyrrios, ote Tovwv éd eida@s OUT ayopawr. 


The invariable usage is that ed eidws takes the genitive in 
reference to general knowledge or, as is commonly stated, when 
it means ‘skilled in. The instances are numerous, B 718, 
A 196, 206,310, Z 438, M 350, 363, O 525, 527, e 250, B 823, 
E11, 549, B 720. Once the infinitive follows, O 679 Kernriver 
év efd@s, but this forms no exception to the rule, as would 
be clear from B 720 :-— 


ToEwy évd elddTes ide pwaxerOar, 


if igs had not, unfortunately both for the metre and the sense, 
ousted the original connective :— 


ToEwy éd eldoTes nde waxecOar. (Bentley) 


On the other hand, if the knowledge extends only to a single 
isolated fact, then and then only ed eiS@s may properly be 
followed by an accusative. The case is naturally a rare one: 
indeed there is but one valid example, so far as I am aware, in 
Homer, but that one is enough for our purpose :— 
N 665 és p’ év eidas Knp dronv emi vos éBasve. 

It is his own individual doom that he was well aware of, when 
he went on shipboard. 

Why then does no MS. present the genitive in our passage ? 
The sense requires it: the scansion would allow its introduction. 
The answer is that the tradition has been faithful in trans- 
mitting the accusative only. The error lies not in the nouns, 
dixas and Oéuoras, but in the participial ed eidota. We have 
in fact to deal with a corruption of the usual kind. A familiar 
phrase of frequent occurrence has dislodged a less familiar 
and almost forgotten form. The genuine word, the original 
occupant, is suggested by Oéusotas. Remembering :— 


A 238 of te Oéuiotas 
mpos Avos eipvarau 
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we may restore with some confidence the proper governance of 
our accusatives :— 


oa 


” / > / BA / 
ovte Sixas eipupévov ovte Oéusotas. 


We have ® 229 Bovrds | eipicao Kpoviwvos, yy 81 Pedv—Snvea 
eipycOas, and even in association with the other noun here 
used, though the form of the phrase is different :— 


II 542 ds Avxinv eiputo Sixnot te Kat obévei o. 
Hym. Dem. 151 Kpndeuva modnos 
eipvatar Bovdrjot Kal iBeinor Sixnow. - 


T. L. AGAR. 











SOME PLAUTINE EMENDATIONS. 


BeFoRE entering on the proper subject of this article, I 
should like to express a conviction, with which I trust the rest 
of the article will not appear inconsistent, that the emendation 
of our traditional text of Plautus should never be attempted in 
the absence of cogent reasons for departure from the MSS. 
Whatever may be the case with other Latin or Greek texts, 
the whole course of the recent study of Plautus has impressed 
on us the lesson that safety lies in adherence to the MSS., and 
that more permanent good is done by a critic who vindicates 
the traditional reading than by the most brilliant representative 
of the school of Cobet. To appreciate the truth of this, one 
has only to look at the mass of conjectural emendations selected 
as worthy of mention in the apparatus criticus of the large 
Teubner edition by Goetz, Loewe, and Schoell, and to note how 
not one in a hundred of them has been accepted in the two 
recent editions of Plautus, the small Teubner text and Leo’s 
text. These emendations, so confidently proposed by their 
authors, have been found on more careful investigation to 
be inconsistent with the linguistic usage of Plautus, in some 
cases requiring an abnormal arrangement of words, in others an 
illegitimate metrical ictus. For it is being more and more 
clearly revealed to us that Plautus follows in his dialogue 
a prescribed order of words, from which he does not depart, 
except occasionally through metrical necessity, and that he 
allows certain current phrases to exhibit only one type of 
metrical ictus; in short, that his dialogue reflects, as faithfully 
as the limitations of verse will allow, the actual spoken 
language and the actual sentence-accentuation of educated 
Romans of his time. For example, Plautus uses such phrases 
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as aequom uidetur, aequom censeo, veniat velim, hercle opinor, 
credo hercle, pert hercle, facere certumst, quid ego audio ?, with 
- this and with no other order of their component words. The 
phrases ez ret operam dabam, voluptas mea, volo scire, to take a 
few examples out of many, bear in his lines the metrical ictus, 
& r(ei) operdm dabam, volitptés mea, vold sctre. It is clear that 
these phrases were current in his day with the same order 
of words and with a sentence-accentuation corresponding to 
the metrical ictus which he assigns to them in his lines. The 
importance of these minute points, points which were deemed 
unworthy of notice by the robust critics of a former generation, 
is now being recognized. Emendations are indeed still made 
which take no account of them, and will probably continue to 
be made, so long as, in the words of Thucydides, “human 
nature remains the same”; but they do not receive the 
approbation of the leading Plautine scholars. Let me give 
an example. In the Aulularia, v. 262, our MSS. exhibit an 
apparently unmetrical Trochaic Septenarius : 


A. Hodie quin faciamus num quae causa est? B. Immo 
edepol optuma. 


The line has the other day been emended (the emendation is 
really as old as Bothe) by the transposition of causa and est, 
which furnishes a line correct in metre: 


A. Hoédie quin facidmus num quae est catisa? B. Immo 
edepol dptuma. 


But how can we accept this emendation, when we find the 
phrase num quae causa est occurring again and again in the 
lines of Plautus and invariably with this order of the words, 
never with the order num quae est causa? If indeed our MSS. 
had exhibited the abnormal order, there would have been 
ground for consideration whether Plautus might not have 
allowed himself in this single instance to vary the current form 
of the phrase. But to force an abnormal form of a phrase into 
a line in despite of the MSS. is a proceeding that cannot be 
countenanced for one moment. Even so great a scholar as the 
late Prof. Ribbeck has in his recent edition of the Fragments of 
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the Roman Dramatists introduced into more than one line 
words or arrangement of words that have no parallel in the 
diction of Plautus and Terence. Festus, for example, quotes a 
line of Livius Andronicus in illustration of the Old Latin word 
scena (cf. Irish sgian ?), or sacena (? secena), a priest’s knife : 


Corriut quasi ictus scéna, haut multd secus. 


Ribbeck, doubting the dactylic scansion of corruwit in the first 
foot and the hiatus at the pause in the sentence, both of them 
licences not unknown in Early Latin Poetry, inserts the word 
sicine before haut or haud (which he changes to haw), so as to 
produce a Trochaic Septenarius : 


A. Cérruit quasi ictus secena. B. Sicine? A. Hau multd secus. 


But he has failed to observe that the Dramatists use itane, 
never sicine, in this type of question. A comparison of other 
passages of Plautus where the same or a similar phrase occurs 
is an indispensable preliminary to a satisfactory emendation of 
the traditional text. And the new readings revealed by recent 
discoveries of additional manuscript evidence are, for the most 
part, such as would have been suggested by a comparison of 
this kind. For example, in Poen. 504 the right reading now 
appears to have been nequius (so the Codex Turnebi), not 
iniquius (inequius in our other minuscule MSS.): 


Ita me di ament térdo amico nthil est quicquam néquius. 


We might have guessed the word from a comparison of 
Bacch. 651 nequius nil est quam egens consili seruos. 

In Rud. 186 the opening part of the line, which is missing 
in our MSS., turns out to have been quam in usu (uisu cod. 
Purn.): -« 

Nimio hominum fortunae minus miserae memorantur, 


Quam wm usu, experiundo ws datur acerbum. 


A similar phrase in the Bacchides might have given us the 
clue (v. 63): 
quia istaec lépida sunt memordtur: 
Eadem in usu atque uibi periclum facias, aculedta sunt. 
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And the missing end of the line in the Rudens (v. 712), where 
the decipherment of a few letters in the Ambrosian Palimpsest 
narrowed the limits of selection, might have been satisfactorily 
supplied with the help of v. 1380 cedo quicum habeam tudicem. 
The evidence of the Codea Turnebi indicates as the true form of 
the line: 


A. Méas mihi ancillds inuito me éripis. B. Habe itidicem 
Dé senatu Cyrenensi. 


The evidence of our MSS., when rightly sifted, appears to 
be very strong evidence indeed, which cannot be disregarded 
with impunity. The condition of the Plautus MSS., though 
only one of them is older than the end of the tenth century, is 
very satisfactory. Nor is this peculiar to MSS. of Plautus. 
The recent discoveries in Egypt are teaching us the lesson 
of respect for mediaeval MSS. The text of our MSS. of the 
9th, 10th, and 11th centuries is again and again shewn by 
Egyptian papyrus-fragments to be in the main identical with 


the text of ancient recensions, belonging to the fourth, third, 


second, or even the first century of our era. A common case in 
the history of the transmission of a Latin text is this. At 
the revival of learning under Charlemagne, some majuscule 
text (in capitals or uncials), a text, let us say, of the 4th, 
5th, or 6th century and thus belonging to the ancient world, 
would be taken down from the shelves of some famous 
Monastery Library, e.g. Fleury, on the banks of the Loire, 
and would be copied in the new minuscule script. The copy, 
now and then the original itself, would be passed on from one 
monastery library to another for the purpose of transcription ; 
and in this way a number of copies would rapidly be made, 
some of which were sure to survive to our own time. In fact, 
the number of extant Latin MSS. of the 9th and 10th 
centuries points to an activity on the part of Carolingian 
transcribers that is little short of amazing. A good example of 
this typical course of transmission of a Latin text is furnished 
by the text of Livy. In the Regina collection at: the Vatican 
(Reg. 762) is a 9th century minuscule MS. of the third decade 
of Livy, which was transcribed by certain monks of Tours from 
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the famous Paris uncial MS. of the 5th century (Bibl. Nat., 
Lat. 5730). The Vatican copy is a beautiful specimen of 
the developed calligraphy of Tours. But in general the first 
Carolingian transcripts of ancient MSS. would be in the ruder 
and less easily deciphered minuscule of an earlier type, which 
abounded in ligatures and contractions that were discarded by 
a later generation and were often quite unfamiliar to the 
copyists in succeeding centuries. The transcription of these in 
the 10th or 11th centuries was naturally a fruitful source 
of corruption in texts; and a knowledge of the earlier system 
of contractions and of ligatures is most important for editors of 
Latin authors. Unfortunately these older minuscule MSS. 
were generally destroyed, when a copy in the script current in 
a later century had been made. Specimens are to be found in 
a limited number of libraries, and it is rare to find more than 
one or two specimens in the same library. Since there is 
no book dealing specially with the early type of minuscule, the 
knowledge of its peculiarities can be gained only by those who 
are willing to undergo the trouble and expense of visiting the 
various libraries, such as the Library of Cologne Cathedral, 
where specimens are to be found. 

Another typical case of transmission of a Latin text is 
its preservation through the Dark Ages in some Irish monastery ; 
for from the 6th to the 8th centuries, it was Ireland that was 
the home of the learning and culture of Europe. A band 
of Irish missionaries would carry the text with them to some 
Irish monastery on the Continent, and it would ultimately 
be transcribed in Caroline minuscule. This transcription was a 
still more fruitful source of textual corruptions than the other. 
The unfamiliarity of Irish minuscule is abundantly evidenced 
by MSS. such as a 9th century St Ambrose, in Irish minuscule 
script, at Florence (Laur. Ashb. 60 c. 55), in which certain 
peculiarly Irish contractions and ligatures are interpreted by 
suprascript entries in Caroline minuscule. A sure indication of 
an Irish archetype is the substitution of words like hoc or enim 
for autem, a confusion produced by the tachygraphical symbol 
used for autem in Irish script. A knowledge of the peculiarities 
of early Irish minuscule is as important for the editor of Latin 
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texts as an acquaintance with the transition-script between 
Merovingian and developed Caroline. It is much to be 
regretted that there is no handbook on the subject, and that 
Irish minuscule has received so scant attention even from our 
own writers on Latin palaeography. There is no lack of 
material in the libraries of Trinity College, Dublin, the British 
Museum, and the Bodleian. 

Our oldest MS. of Plautus, a MS. that is unfortunately only 
fragmentary and in many parts illegible, belonged, in all 
probability, to the Irish Monastery of Bobbio in N. Italy. 
The Ambrosian Palimpsest of Plautus may be added to the 
list of palimpsest codices that come from that famous library. 
It is a MS. of the 4th (some say the 3rd) century, written in 
capitals (with the K-form of H), and containing 19 lines in 
each page. Becoming palimpsest in the 8th century it played 
no part in the transmission of the text of Plautus in the 
Middle Ages. All our other MSS. of Plautus are minuscule, 
the oldest and best, the Codex Vetus, belonging to the end of © 
the 10th century. The history of their text is like that of the 
Vatican Livy. An ancient MS., written in capitals (with the 
K-form of H) and containing 19 to 21 lines in each page, was 
in some French library found in a somewhat tattered condition, 
with portions lost here and there, and was transcribed into 
early minuscule, let us say, in the 8th or 9th centuries. After 
its transcription on French soil, another transcript was made in 
Germany; and since the original was evidently in a more tattered 
condition at the time of the second transcription, we may hazard 
a guess that it had been itself transmitted to some German 
monastery to be copied and had suffered in the journey. This 
German transcript was in two volumes, one containing the first 
eight plays, the other the last twelve. The second part of the 
Codea Vetus is apparently a direct copy of the second volume. 
The direct copy of the first volume, with the first eight plays, 
has been lost; but the valuable corrections in these plays in 
the Codex Vetus look as though they had been taken from this 
source ; so that we may consider the whole corrected text of the 
Codex Vetus to be a very fair reproduction of the lost minuscule 
original. Until recently a certain suspicion of the evidence of 
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our minuscule MSS. of Plautus was legitimate; for, after all, 
their united testimony could furnish us only with the text of 
this minuscule original of the 8th or 9th century, a somewhat 
late authority for the text of an author who lived some ten or 
eleven centuries earlier. But the discovery in the Bodleian 
Library of a collation of the Codea Turnebi, a codex copied 
from the earlier French transcription of the ancient archetype, 
shews us that we shall not often err if we regard the text of 
the Codex Vetus as substantially the same as the text of this 
ancient archetype. This archetype was apparently of much 
the same antiquity as the Ambrosian Palimpsest, and had, 
like it, the Cantica arranged according to the Alexandrian 
Colometry, with long lines beginning at the extreme left hand 
margin (év é«@écer) and shorter lines beginning nearer the 
centre of the page (év eiaPéoet). We have thus practically two 
MSS. of Plautus that belong to the ancient world, one actually 
extant in fragmentary form, often illegible, the other preserved 
only in minuscule copies. Where the evidence of both of 
these ancient texts is available, that is to say in the passages 
preserved in the Ambrosian Palimpsest, the consensus of the 
pair gives us the text current in the Early Empire, a text 
which we can hardly hope or indeed wish to improve; their 
variance, if not due to a mere scribe’s error, exhibits to us the 
divergence of two rival ancient recensions. The passages 
quoted by ancient Grammarians, such as Nonius Marcellus, 
Charisius, Priscian, often give us glimpses of another recension 
or other recensions. Who will deny that our evidence for the 
text of Plautus is too strong to be put aside without good 
cause? Even in the minor matter of orthography it is 
dangerous to depart from the MSS. This has been striking- 
ly shewn by the recent investigation by a foreign student, 
Dr Brock, into the spelling of Superlatives in Plautus. The 
three editors of the large Teubner text printed invariably the 
Superlative ending as -wmus, whether the MSS. exhibited 
-umus or -imus. In their edition we find invariably optwmus, 
invariably minumus, and so on. Few will be inclined to blame 
them for this. The older form of the termination of optimus, 
maximus we know to be -wmus; and the change of the old- 
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fashioned -wmus to the more familiar -imus is a natural change 
for a scribe to make, whether in the ancient or the mediaeval 
period. Still the notable consensus of the Ambrosian and the 
minuscule MSS. in the spelling, now -wmus, e.g. optumus, now 
-imus, e.g. minimus, could not fail to make a thoughtful student 
a little doubtful of the wisdom of the three editors in this 
particular. And now Dr Brock has shewn that the evidence of 
the ancient inscriptions is remarkably in accord with our MSS. 
in exhibiting the spelling -wmus in some Superlatives, such as 
optumus, where the o of the neighbouring syllable exercised 
the same preserving influence as the e of the -first syllable of 
elego, neglego, delego (contrast diligo), but -amus in a Superla- 
tive like minimus, where the change to 7 was early effected 
under the influence of the 7 of the first syllable. To give the 
same spelling to minimus as to optumus is like forcing upon 
tncipio the u of occupo. The orthography which an editor of 
Plautus aims at restoring is that of the earliest edition of a 
play or of the collected plays, the orthography, we may surmise, 
of the latter part of the second century B.c. A form like 
minumus turns out to be quite alien to the orthography of that 
period, and possibly of earlier periods too. The result then ~ 
of the requirement of a consistent spelling of Superlatives 
throughout the plays has been to foist on the text a form, 
the very existence of which in correct Latin of any period is 
somewhat doubtful. Whether the exigencies of the schdolboy’s 
mind require an even greater consistency in the spelling of his 
Latin texts than he is accustomed to in his English texts, with 
their varieties like gaol and jazl, judgement and judgment, by- 
law and bye-law, is a question for each editor of a school-edition 
to settle for himself. But the editor who writes for scholars 
cannot shut his eyes to the fact that the uniformity of spelling 
which the invention of printing has brought into modern 
languages was unknown to ancient authors; and that when he 
follows the best orthography of his MSS., he is at least using 
spellings. which had an actual place in the text at some period 
or other of its transmission; whereas if he lays down arbitrary 
rules of his own, such as that the Superlative in the earliest 
recension of Plautus was always spelt with -wmus, not -imus, 
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he runs the risk of introducing into his text forms that “would 
make Quintilian stare and gasp.” 

When we pass in review those portions of the plays in 
which the evidence of the Ambrosian Palimpsest or of the 
Codex Turnebi enables us to determine with certainty the 
amount and nature of the corruption of our extant minuscule 
MSS., we become aware of the great length that what may be 
called scientific or palaeographical emendation, emendation 
based on a knowledge of the practice of mediaeval scribes, 
will carry us in a restoration of the true text. The simplicity 
of the history of transmission of our minuscule text of Plautus, 
a text directly transcribed from capital script into minuscule 
script of an apparently not too rude and early type, and the 
proximity of the Codex Vetus and the Codex Turnebi to the 
earliest transcriptions, narrow very considerably the field of 
possibilities. We cannot explain a corruption by the hypo- 
thesis of an original in uncial or half-uncial, or Irish, or Lombard, 
or Visigothic script. That favourite resort of hard-pressed 
editors, the early Roman cursive, we find no room for. All the 
corruptions which we can actually detect in the text of our 
extant minuscule MSS., corruptions absent from the ancient 
archetype of these MSS., we see to be easily explained by 
certain habits of mediaeval scribes, which are familiar to any 
one who has spent much time over early Caroline minuscule 
MSS., with the addition of a number that are peculiar to MSS. 
of ancient authors like Plautus. We may then with reason 
infer that the corruptions which have still to be detected in 
other portions of the plays will be found to have been produced 
in the same way. It is thus a necessity for an editor of 
Plautus, in view of the advanced stage which has been reached 
in our knowledge of the MSS., and of the history of the 
transmission of the text, to state, where it seems to be called 
for, a palaeographical justification of his departure from the 
reading of the MSS. 

Absolute certainty, for instance, is attached to an emenda- 
tion, like Leo’s optume est for optwmum est of the MSS. in 
Capt. 10: 

vam hoc tenetis? optume est, 
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‘do you understand this now? Very good,’ when it is shewn 
not merely that Plautus uses the phrase optwmum est only in 
the sense of ‘it is the best course or alternative, e.g. Capt. 557 
concedi optumum est, ‘it is best to retire, while optume est is 
the Superlative of bene est, the sense required by this passage, 
but also that the scribes of MSS. of Plautus have again and 
again substituted optumum est, minimum est, and the like, for 
optume est, minime est (Stich. 120, 537, Bacch. 502), the cause 
of their error being their inability to appreciate rightly the 
ancient form of the phrase, optumest. They were apt to expand 
this wrongly as optumum est, instead of optume est. 

It is astonishing how much light may be thrown on the 
nature of a corruption of the text by a consideration of the 
nature of early Carolingian MSS. In the Truculentus, for 
example, v. 103 ends in the Codex Vetus with the words cetert 
cleptae preceded by the symbol SS, which is ordinarily the 
contraction for supra scriptum, supra scripti, etc., and is so 
interpreted by Leo in his note. Anyone who has noticed the 
common form of brackets used by early Carolingian scribes for 
marking off from the rest of a line the ‘ overflow’ words which 
are inserted in the blank space at the end of it, words for 
which no room could be found at the end of their own 
line, will suspect that SS has come from a double bracket 
of this kind, and that the words ceteri cleptae were in the 
ancient archetype written in another line. 

In Curc. 603 the ‘vox nihili’ of the MSS. wots has been 
emended in various ways: 


A. Mater e utendum dederat. B. Pater +uois rusum tabi. 


If we remember that in early minuscule vero is written wo, we 
can ascribe the corruption to the simple fact that the scribe 
of some original drew the contraction stroke above wu, the 
symbol of er, with a dry pen and so left wo written instead of 
uero. This simple change gives an excellent line: 


A. Méter ei uténdum dederat. B. Péter uero is rusim tibi, 


with that Plautine mannerism of attaching is to the subject of 
the sentence, as in Cas. 767 (cf. 55): 


——s 


eS a 


eee ee ee 
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Vilicus is autem cum corona, candide 
Vestitus, lautus exornatusque ambulat. 


A spelling prevalent at the end of the second century B.c., 
the period to which we are accustomed to refer the earliest 
editions of the plays, was gum for cum or quom. This spelling 
has in many lines been faithfully preserved in the Ambrosian 
Palimpsest and in the minuscule MSS. too, though there was 
always a liability of its being changed to quin by a copyist, 
just as it has been, for no apparent reason, deliberately changed 
to quom by modern editors. In Pers. 442 the Codex Turnebi 
alone appears to have retained the original spelling, while both 
the Ambrosian Palimpsest and the immediate original of our 
extant minuscule MSS. have made independently the same 
mistake of writing quin: 

Mirum +quin citius iam a foro argentari 

Abeunt, quam in cursu rotula circumuortitur. 
Editors have changed mirum quin, which does not suit the 
sense of the passage, into mirum nt, while others, recognizing 
that this was too violent a departure from the reading attested 
by both the Palimpsest and our minuscule MSS., have retained 
mirum quin, but suppose a line or several lines to have been 
lost. But mirwm qum of the Codex Turnebi gives exactly the 
sense required, ‘Strange! for bankers nowadays leave the forum 


as swiftly as a wheel makes a revolution.’ For the phrase ef. 
Luer. vi. 130: 


Nec mirum, cum plena animae uensicula parua 
Saepe ita dat magnum sonitum displosa repente, 


and for examples of the substitution of quin for qum in our 
MSS., Men. 227, 298, 1054, etc., ete. 

In the Captivi our minuscule MSS. agree in exhibiting an 
extraordinary spelling chawtwm in v. 253, where Philocrates is 
addressing Hegio: 


Edepol tibi ne in quaéstione essémus cautum intéllego, 
fta winclis custédiisque circummoenits sumus. 


But the ‘corrector’ of the Codex Vetus, who, as we have seen, 
appears to have taken his corrections from the minuscule 
Journal of Philology. vou, xxvi. 19 
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Archetype from which the immediate original of our MSS. of 
the first eight plays was copied, writes the word in its ordinary 
form cautum, though he strangely assigns both it and the 
following word to Hegio. We get, 1 think, an explanation of 
this curious fact, when we consider that words written in MSS. 
in some other place than that which they should properly 
occupy, often have the symbol h written above them, a symbol 
frequently answered by another h at their proper place in the 
text. In the Archetype we may suppose the words cawtwm 
intellego to have been written in the margin or some other 
available space with this h- symbol written above cautwm. 
The scribe of the immediate original of our MSS. read the 
h as a letter that had been wrongly omitted and copied 
chautum ; the ‘corrector’ took it for the ‘nota personae’ of Hegio. 

The syllable con- was in minuscule often expressed by c 
with a horizontal line above, while the Conjunction ut might 
be indicated by the vowel w with a similar suprascript line. If 
these two contractions stood side by side in the immediate 
original of our MSS. in Amph. 546, 


Nine te, nox, quae mé mansisti, mitto ut concedds die, 


we can understand how it is that the Codex Vetus and the 
inferior MSS. have ut cedas, while the Codex Ursinianus, which 
has in the early plays been copied directly from the same 
original as the Codex Vetus (Harvard Studies xi. 1898), has nec 
cedas. Leo, who does not recognize this relationship of the 
Codex Ursinianus to the Codex Vetus, prints uti cedas. But 
concedo, not cedo, is the Plautine verb to express the sense 
required here; cf. v. 276 neque now quoquam concedit die. 

We have seen how the archaic spelling gum proved a 
stumbling-block to scribes. It is possible that in Amph. 1108 
another archaism, this time of grammar, rather than of spelling, 
has been obliterated in our MSS. In the passage in which the 
strangling of the serpents by the infant Hercules is described, 
two lines are printed by Leo in accordance with our MSS. as 
follows: 


Deuolant angues iubati deorsum in impluuium duo 
Masximi: continuo eatollunt ambo capita, 


a 
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But Nonius (191 M.) expressly attests the feminine gender of 
angues in this passage and quotes the first line with iubatae, 
though with duo (not duae, which is an arbitrary correction in 


_one group of MSS. of Nonius). Can it have been that Plautus 


used duo as Fem.,as in Homer the same dual ending -w is used 
for Mase. and Fem. alike, dv (cf. Att. dudw Masc., Fem.) ? 
If he did, we can understand how the contiguity of duo, ambo 


_(ef. v. 1119 ambo) would effect in our MSS. of Plautus the 
change in the gender of the Adjectives iwbatae, maximae, etc. 


The fashion in Republican Latin of writing est as part of 
the preceding word we have already noted in the case of 
optumest as a source of corruption in our MSS. When the 


preceding word ended in -wm we find both the spelling -wmst 


and the spelling -wst, the latter perhaps corresponding to the 
pronunciation (cf. mostellum for monstellum, tostrina for tonstrina, 
praemostro, commostro for praemonstro, commonstro). Thus -wm 
est and -us est when written in the old style were liable to 
confusion. Besides the -st puzzled scribes, who often change 
it to sit. The spelling aequiust (aequiost.?) for aequius est seems 
to have been the cause of the divergent readings in v. 515 of 
the Miles Gloriosus, a play in which the evidence of the 
twin MSS., C and D, is of more worth than the evidence 
of B: 


Ita sim coactus, Périplectomene, ut nésciam 

Utrim me expostuldre prius tecwm aéquiust ; 

Nisi <si> 4staec non est haée neque <haec> istdst, mihi 
Me eaptirigare tibi wdetur aéquius. 


Here CD have aequumst, B' aequo sit, B? aequom sit. This 


implies that -st, not sit, was in the original, which may possibly 


have had the archaic form of the Neut. in -os. The Indicative 
after nescio utrum seems justified by the imstances quoted by 
Becker in Studemund’s Studien i. pp. 217 sq. 

Since et and em were both expressed by e with a horizontal 
stroke above, the confusion of the two syllables in our MSS. is 
very frequent. I think it is this confusion which is the only 
fault in Amph. 549, where the change of the disparet of the 
MSS. to disparem gives satisfactory sense : 


19—2 
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Atque quanto, néx, fuistt léngior hac préxuma, 
Tdnto breuior dies ut fiat faciam, ut aeque disparem, 
Et dies e nécte accedat. 


Jupiter is announcing his intention of remedying the disturbance 
in the calendar caused by the extra-long night which he had 
ordered. He says he will compensate for it by an extra-short 
day, which will seem a mere adjunct of the long night which 
preceded it (dies e nocte, instead of the usual now e die). Dis- 
parem I take to be Subj. of disparo, -are, to make unequal, 
like paro, -are, to make equal, Curc. 506. By ut aeque disparem 
he means that he will make the day as much shorter than the 
ordinary day as the previous night had been longer than the 
ordinary night. Accedat has not here the sense of ‘to be 
added.’ It is a common expression for the coming of day or of 
any season, e.g. Apul. Met. ii. 11 meridies accesserat. 

The punctuation in mediaeval MSS. has generally no 
traditional authority. For all that, the punctuation of the 
‘corrector’ of the Codex Vetus in Amph. 523 is, I believe, right 
(Jupiter to Alemena): 


Clanculum abii: & legione dperam hanc subruput tabi. 


The pause after abi justifies the hiatus and obviates the 
necessity of supposing a word to have dropped out. The 
ordinary punctuation marks the pause after legione. But 
operam hanc subruput tibi cannot mean ‘I stole this service for 
you. It must mean ‘I stole this service from you,’ as in Cas, 
892 Cupio illam operam sent surripere. Besides the Dative, 
the Abl. with ab may express ‘from so and so,’ e.g. Men. 393 
pallam...quam ab uxore tua surrupuist (cf. 394 pallam...quam 
uxort meae surruput). It is the precedence of a legione, ‘ from 
the legion,’ which alone can enable the Dative tbc here to 
express ‘for you’ and not ‘from you.’ 

The habit of mediaeval scribes of not erasing or expunging 
a miswritten word or syllable, but of leaving it uncorrected, is 
well known. It may have produced the erroneous form of Mere. 
17 (=4) in the original of our MSS. : 


[per]mea per conatus (leg. praeconatus) swum uos swmque 
(orsusque Leo) inde e,rilico, 
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unless the cause of error was rather a marginal correction 
of per to prae, which was pushed from the margin into the 
beginning of the line in the wrong form per. 

A line of the Miles (v. 54), in which the braggart soldier 
is boasting of his performances in a battle, was long a puzzle 
to editors. The minuscule MSS. offered : 


At peditas telu quia erant si uiuerent. 


All kinds of emendations were tried, such as Satietas belli 
quia erat and Satiatus belli quia eram by Ritschl, At pedi- 
tatus reliquiae erant by Camerarius, all of them belonging to 
what we may call the ‘heroic’ order of emendations, and dis- 
daining an appeal to palaeography. Studemund finally man- 
aged to decipher the line in the Ambrosian Palimpsest and 
found it to be: 


At peditastelli quia erant, siur uiverent, 


‘they were -tag-rag and bobtail soldiery, so I let them live.’ 
All that the restoration of the line had required was the ap- 
plication of two of the simplest rules of Latin palaeography, 
viz. that u is often substituted for J¢ or w% in minuscule script 
(hence telu for telli), and that a repeated word or syllable is 
often reduced by Haplography (hence st wiwerent for siue 
utuerent). Haplography is one of the commonest of scribal 
errors, and it would not be rash to say that in three out of 
every ten cases where a word or syllable is repeated in a line 
of Plautus, one MS. at least will write it singly. It seems 
to me that this may be the error in Asin. 826: 


Potare, illam eapilare + iam emone. 
The only change required is cam tam ne mone: 
A. Potdre, illam eapilére. B. Iam iam, né mone, 


with the same use of cam cam as in Mil. 1083 iam iam, sat 
amabo est. 
Similarly in Mz. 919, where the MSS. offer: 


Atsunt eabri architectique ate amea ut imperiti, 


and where the obvious changes of eabri to fabri and of ate 
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amea ut to ad eam haud have already been made by editors, 
the insertion of a second adsunt will restore the metre: 


Adsint fabri, architéctique adsunt dd eam haud impertti, 
the eam referring to carina in the previous line: 
Nune haec carina satis probe fundata, bene statutast. 


I take the construction to be adsunt ad eam like Amph. 
504 unperator non adest ad exercitum, Aul. 439 ad focum si 
adesses. | 

A consideration of the normal usage of Plautus will force 
us to depart from the reading of the MSS. and follow Angelius’ 
correction in Amph. 240. The MSS. have: 


Ammam (ul. -um) omittunt prius quam loco demigrent. 


Plautus uses omitto in the sense of ‘dropping,’ ‘desisting 
from’ an action, e.g. omitte ‘drop that!’, omitte me ‘let go!’. 
The verb required here is amitto in its early sense of ‘to 
send away, ‘give up. Cf. Asin. 611 witam amittere, ‘to kill 
oneself.” The change suits the alliterative character of the 
passage; and the variety of reading in the MSS. suggests 
that the two neighbouring syllables -am had caused difficulty 
to the scribe of some archetype. 


On the other hand we may retain the reading of the MSS. ~ 


in Aul. 197: 


Ubi manum inicit benigne, ibi onerat aliquam zamiam 
(aliqua zamia edd.). 


For, although onero takes the Abl. of the thing in Plautus, 
it has this Abl. only when accompanied by an Acc. of the 
person. There is no reason why in this line, where there is 
no mention of the person, we should not have the construc- 
tion that we find in other writers, e.g. vina cadis onerare Virg., 
oneravi vinum, lardum Petron. 


In Aul. 570: 


A. Potdre ego hodie, Huiclio, tectum uolo. 
B. Non potem ego quidem hercle. A. At ego tussero. 


~<a» 2 per athe 


, = 
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Seyffert declines the obvious correction of potem to potitem, 
and prefers to re-write the line: Non quod potem ego quidem 
hercle habeo. At, etc. But the difference between a Fre- 
quentative and a Simple Verb is often hardly perceptible in 
Plautus. Poto and potito occur in proximity in Asin. 771 
Tecum una potet, aeque pocla potitet. Kuclio’s remark is to 
the same effect as his next remark (v. 572): 


Nolo hercle, nam mihi bibere decretum est aquam. 


Oportet, true to its character as an Auxiliary Verb, usually 
follows its Infinitive in Plautus, unless there is a specially 
emphatic word to which, as an enclitic, it is attached, e.g. 
Bacch. 737 Celerem oportet esse amatoris manum, or unless 
oportet itself is emphatic, e.g. Stech. 112 Scio ut oportet esse: 
si sint—ita ut ego aequom censeo. We need have no hesita- 
tion in supposing a transposition in our minuscule MSS. in 
Rud. 736, where the Ambrosian Palimpsest has esse oportet, 

while they offer the unmetrical oportet esse: 


A. Nuimqui minus hasce ésse oportet liberas? B. Quid, liberas? 


and we may suppose the same error in their reading of Rud. 
714: 


Si tuas esse opdrtet, niue eas oportet esse (leg. ésse oportet) 
liberas, 


although the testimony of the Ambrosian is here lacking. 
But we must hesitate to accept the change of esse oportet of 
the MSS. to oportet esse of editors in 


Amph. 316 Alia forma + esse oportet quém tu pugno légeris 
(cf. 318 Lzxossatum os ésse oportet quém tu pugno légeris). 


In Curc. 26, where oportet is emphatic, we may find a little 
more reason for the change, but we cannot avoid a feeling of 
suspicion : 


A. Num tt pudicae cuipiam imsidids locas, 
Aut qudm pudicam + esse oportet? B. Némini. 
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Although Plautus uses the trisyllabic pronunciation (pro- 
bably not the spelling) surpwi for surrwpui, three times at the - 
end of the line in one particular play, the Captivi (vv. 8, 760, 
1011), there is no evidence that he used the contracted Participle 
surptus. In Pers. 150 and Poen. 902 Skutsch has taught us 
to scan und’, ind’ for unde, inde. In Poen. 1058 few will 
defend a disyllabic scansion of the Participle. Sonnenschein’s 
note on Lud. 1105 should be corrected. 

The conditions under which Hiatus was allowed by Plautus 
have not yet been determined. But some light is being thrown 
on the pronunciation of his time in this respect by the obser- 
vation that phrases like flagitiwm hominis, a common term of 
abuse, are regularly scanned in his lines with Hiatus, flagttiwm 
hémims. Virgil’s qui amant, an Anapaest, in Eel. viii. 108: 


Credimus? An qui amant ipsi sibt somnia fingunt? 


probably reflects the current pronunciation of the phrase; for 
in Plautus the Relative normally stands in Hiatus before amo 
in this and similar phrases, e.g. T'rin. 241 Nam qui amat, Cist. 
280 Nam qui amant, Crist. 97 quém ames’ etc. etc. The per- 
sistency with which the Relative remains in Hiatus before the 
subordinate verb habeo in Plautus (e.g. Curc. 548 qut habent, 
Mil. 1245 quém habes, etc.) makes one suspect that in Asin. 
885, where the MSS. offer 


Suibripiam in deliciis pallam qu(am) hdbet, atque ad te déferam, 


the Old Latin Asyndeton has been removed by the insertion 
of atque, as has been done in other lines, such as Capt. 658: 


A. Ite istinc, [atque] ecférte lora. B. Nim lignatum 
mittemur ? 


Bacch 1115: Id, perit ctm tuo: [atque] ambo aéque amicds 
habent (Cretic). 

Curc. 280: Date uiam mehi, note [atque] ignoti, dim ego hic 
oficuum meum Facio. 


1 Similarly, when the Relative is (Bacchiac), Cist. 85 quém ego amarem, 
followed by the enclitic ego, Curc. 326 qudm ego amo. 
Amph. 640 abést quem eyo amo 
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Cist. 205: Qui omnés homines supero, [atque] Gntideo crucid- 
bilitatibus anim. 

Aul. 784: Répudium rebis paratis, [atque] éxornatis nuptiis ? 

Cure. 351: ‘ Quid st abeamus, [ac] décumbamus?’ tnquit. Con- 
silitim placet. 


The normal scansion of quam habet will be restored, if we 
delete atque and read: qudm habet, ad te déferam. 

(In Poen. 1049 qu(am) habeo, Rud. 106 qu(am) habut, are 
conjectural readings, not the readings of the MSS.) In Trin. 
792 the MSS. offer an overloaded Iambic Senarius : 


Illum quem habuit perdidit, alium post fecit nowom. 


Any emendation must pay regard to Plautus’ normal 
scansion of quem before habeo. The most likely seems to me 
the deletion of aliwm post as a gloss: 


Illim quem habuit pérdidit: fecit nowom. 


Parallels to this insertion of explanatory words are too 
numerous to give in detail. We may select as specimens, 
Pseud. 534 non unum [quidem] diem [modo], Pseud. 483 A. 
Mewm amare? B. Nai yap [mea est]. A. Liberare quam 
uelat ? 

That eccwm shared the licence of Interjections in respect of 
Hiatus is suggested by lines like 


Men. 567 Atque édepol eccum éptume reudrtitur (AP). 
Most. 686 Huge dptume eccum aédiwm dominis foras. 
Simé progreditur intus (AP). 
Cas. 536 Sed éccum egreditir senati célumen praesidivm 
popli (AP) 


(cf. Awl. 781, Capt. 169, Truc. 320, Most. 560, Curc. 278, Men. 
286, Pers. 392). The reading of the MSS. in these lines should 
not, I think, be altered (cf. Stich. 261). 

Another moot point is the metrical nature of lines or 
passages in the Cantica of Plautus. The statement of Marius 
Victorinus (vi. 78, 20 K.), that Plautus took as his models the 
choric metres of Aristophanes and the writers of the Old Greek 
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Comedy, is now denied by Prof. Leo, who, arguing with great 
show of truth that the Erotic Papyrus-Fragment, recently pub- 
lished by Mr Grenfell, is a monody from the Alexandrian stage, 
prefers to regard these Alexandrian dramatic monodies as 
Plautus’ models. Since however these in their turn must have 
been a development of the choric metres of Euripides and 
Aristophanes, we are justified in looking to the extant 
choruses of those earlier Dramatists for types which may have 
become popular on the Alexandrian stage and have passed 
ultimately to Rome. In the Lysistrata of Aristophanes (vv. 
299-301 and elsewhere): 


Kdotw ye Anuyov To tip todTo Tacn pynxavy. 
Ou yap av to? &S obak& EBpuxe Tas Anpas Eepod, 


I would find a type of the opening lines of the Persa : 


Qui amdns egens ingréssus ést princeps in Amoris uias 
Suiperauit aerimms is suts aerumnas Hércult. 


The word zs has been lost by Haplography after -is of aerwmnis 
both in the Ambrosian Palimpsest and in the original of our 
extant MSS. But it is preserved in the quotation of this 
passage by the Scholiast on Virgil Hel. x. 69. 

In the ancient Archetype of our minuscule MSS. the Cantica 
were, as we have seen, written év elcOéces and év éxbécet, 
as they appear in the Ambrosian Palimpsest. When there was 
a hole near the margin of a page in this Archetype more would 
be lost from a long line than from a short line, and so on. It 
seems to me that, in their attempts to reconstruct the defective 
Cantica in the Casina and other plays, editors have often ig- 
nored the obvious necessity of picturing to themselves how the 
gaps in the pages would affect the beginning of a. line .on 
one side of the leaf and the end of a line on the other side 
of the leaf. Thus in Cas. 864 sqq., the gap (quae res) at 
the end of v. 844 (a line év eiaOécer) mea uxorcula <quae res> 
must correspond to a large gap at the beginning (not the end) 
of the presumably longer line, v. 864; the gap (tace sis) at 
the end of v. 846, a line of the same nature as v. 844, must 
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correspond to another large gap at the beginning of v. 866, so 
that the passage should apparently be printed : 


Seném, quo senéx nequidr nullus utiuit, 


* i * <nist> illum quidém 
(2?) Néquiorem esse drbitrare qui praebet illt locum. 
* me * <te> nine praesidém. 


W. M. LINDSAY. 


THE HEBREW WORDS }}8, fi AND TS. 


ps occurs more than 70 times in the O. T.—the exact 


number cannot be stated, as some of the passages in which 
the word seems to occur are uncertain—and it may appear 
strange that any doubt should exist as to the precise meaning 
of so common an expression. Yet such is the case. The 
prevailing opinion (expressed by Gesenius in his Thesawrus, and 
adopted in the last edition of the Handwérterbuch, 1895) is 
that JIS properly signifies “ vanity,” “deceit,” and hence “sin.” 


But of this there is no real evidence, for the etymological 
speculation that })N is connected with ]'X “none” requires 


first to be proved before we build upon it. In the O. T. itself 
there is no passage in which }}& necessarily signifies “ vanity = 
or “deceit.” Once indeed (Ps, xxxvi. 4) we read 5 “34 
mp JIS, but this is not conclusive. The facts as to its 


usage are briefly these. So far as I-am aware, }IN isa word 


peculiar to Biblical Hebrew—neither in Arabic nor Aramaic 
is there anything which can, with any plausibility, be regarded 
as its etymological equivalent. Even in the O. T. }I® is 


almost entirely confined to the poetical style. Thus in the 
Pentateuch it occurs once only—in a prophecy (’ yD) put 


into the mouth of Balaam (Nu. xxiii. 21). It occurs once in 
Amos (Am. v. 5), several times in the undoubtedly genuine 
parts of Isaiah, and occasionally in the later Prophets; but it 
is found most often in the Psalms, Proverbs and Job. In the 
historical books properly so called it never appears—if we 
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except one doubtful passage (1 Sam. xv. 23). Thus we are 
justified in concluding that at the time when Hebrew literature 
flourished ps was seldom, if ever, used in ordinary speech, 


It is also remarkable that ps only once has the article 
(Ps. exxv. 5) and rarely takes suffixes (FIN Jer. iv. 14, 
Dix Ps. xciv. 23). The plural form Das Prov. xi. 7 is 
very suspicious, As to the meaning of [IS, we cannot with 


certainty say more than that it signifies “harm,” “ mischief,” 
in the most general sense. In 8 passages it is used in 


parallelism with boy movos, namely Nu. xxiii. 21, Is, x. 1, 


lix;. 4, Hab.: 1.3: Ps: vunz 15,. Job. iv. 8;. v6; xv. 3d, . But 
the word is commonest in the well-known phrase PS V5, 


which occurs 20 times, and always means “ workers of harm.” 
The most difficult cases are those in which }\® appears in 


connection with heathen worship. }\% M'2, Hos. iv. 15, v. 8, 
x. 5, is generally regarded as a scribe’s perversion of the 
name of SX V3, based upon Am. v. 5 NS? moms Sys ns. 
In fact whenever }IS_ is introduced in passages dealing with 


this subject, there is reason to suspect the text—cf. Hos. x. 8. 
Yet these are the passages on which Hebraists have based the 
theory that ]}% means “deceit.” 


We now come to the question, which has often been 
discussed, whether JS has any real connection with WN (Hos. 


xau.9) or mss (Is. xl: 26, 28, perhaps Ps. Ixxviii. 51) 
“strength,” cf. 318 NYS Gen. xlix. 3—)3& NYS Deut. 
xxi. 17—and piis-boo MVS Ps. ev. 36. Whether N73 


in Gen, xxxv. 18 has anything to do with this, I do not 
venture to decide, on account of the notorious difficulty of 
drawing etymological conclusions from proper names. But at 
all events the meaning of WN seems quite certain. Those who 
explain pS as “ deceit” naturally have great difficulty in 


connecting it with [IX “strength.” Thus Hoffmann (Z. f. d, 
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altt. Wissensch. iii, 104) compares Engl. craft and Germ. 
_Kraft. But the analogy is misleading, since “craft” does not 
properly mean “deceit,” but rather “ability,” “skill,” as in 
“craftsman” and “ handicraft.’ In order to maintain Hoff- 
mann’s theory we should have to assume that in prehistoric 
times [IN signified “skill” and afterwards lost that meaning 


entirely. That this is a very precarious hypothesis hardly 
requires to be said. If Ws and }\% are really the same 


word—which is grammatically quite possible—it seems natural 
to suppose that the meaning was first “strength,” then in 
particular “power to harm,” finally “harm” itself, For this 
ye of signification there i is an exact parallel in the Arabic 
ca 08 which properly means “strength,” as in the verse of the 


Ox GE + 


Hudhalite poet Aba Sakhr, describing a warrior, grr! OG 
aie ae; (Hamasa 161 antep.). Thence is derives the meaning 


“harm,” as in the common expression BA Y. In Hebrew 
and Aramaic the root YI invariably has the sense of being 
harmful or offensive. 

There is another obscure Hebrew word which admits of 
a similar explanation, namely “%% commonly rendered 


“calamity.” ‘TN, like fi&, is used almost exclusively in 


poetry. Since there is no known Hebrew root with which 
we can connect it, it may be suggested that "'% is akin to 


the Arabic 31 et ots “to be strong,’ whence are derived 


ol “strong” and sub< (or oe) “calamity ”—see the Lnsan- 


_al-Arab s.v. and Arnold’s edition of the Mu‘allakat P. 64 
(Tarafa, verse 90), p. 175 (al-Harith, verse 26). 


A, A. BEVAN. 


NOTES ON JOB V. 3, 5. 


v. 3 wrawin Spe om oN 
:ONND WN) pN) 
That it is impossible to extract an appropriate sense from 
aps! in this verse has been acknowledged by most recent 
interpreters. Some have proposed to substitute 3p) or 
ap “it mouldered away,” but the idea of mouldering away 


suddenly is not particularly felicitous. Budde, in his Commen- 
tary on Job (1896), suggests 722") “was found empty,” 
according to 1 Sam. xx. 18, 25, 27; this emendation at first 
appears very plausible, but it presents one serious difficulty, 
namely that the same chapter contains the phrase 3 FTPE 

er 237 
(verse 24), where the meaning “to find empty” is obviously 
unsuitable. That so unusual a combination of words should 
be employed by the same writer first in one sense and almost 
immediately afterwards in another would be a strange coinci- 
dence. Accordingly I venture to suggest pa’) “was emptied 
out.” It is to be noted that the verb Ppa is used, in several 


passages, of the devastation of countries, dwellings, and the like 
(Is. xxiv. 1, 3, Jer. li. 2, Nah. ii. 3). 


v5 Dan? ay jryp Ww 
INP? DSN 
POON DME AND 
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As every clause in this verse contains some difficulty, we have 
first to consider what general sense is demanded by the pre- 
ceding passage. Verse 4 describes the ruin of the wicked 
man’s posterity, and verse 5 seems to be a continuation of this 


theme. The suffix in pon implies that the poet is referring 


to the “sons,” rather than to the wicked man himself. There 

is therefore good reason for adopting the view of those com- 

mentators who substitute SP WYN “that which they have 
:4yr 


reaped” (LXX @ yap éxelvor ocuvvnyayov) for the traditional 
TYP “Ws. But no one, so far as I have observed, appears 


to have felt the difficulty of the reading AY", Why should it 


be a special aggravation of a man’s misfortune that the wealth 
which he has lost is devoured by “the hungry”? To explain 
“the hungry” as meaning “any one who chooses” is scarcely 


permissible ; in that case Jy bs, or some such phrase, would 
be required. It seems therefore much more probable that we 
should read 35 “famine ”—cf. 179N) 737) yy Ezek. vii. 
15. The meaning is not that the hoards in question are 
devoured by anybody, but that they are rapidly exhausted, 
swallowed up by the famine which they were intended to 
avert. We now come to the second and third clauses of the 
verse, where the main problem consists in determining the 
sense of Dy and Dy. Each of these words occurs in one 


other passage, namely Prov. xxii. 5 (wpy JT Dn O3¥) 
and Job xviii. 9 (BMY YOY PIM’ MB APyS MN). The 
fact that both words are used in combination with M5 “snare,” 
added to the fact that in Job v. 5 they appear in consecutive 
clauses of the same verse, constitutes a strong argument in 
favour of regarding these terms as synonymous, or nearly 


synonymous, with M§. This view is further confirmed by the 
use of F\3¥ in Amos iv. 2 as the name of some implement for 


catching fish or other animals; whether it refers to “ hooks,” as 
is commonly supposed, or to a different contrivance, does not 


seem clear. Hence in Job v. 5 both D°3¥ and O%3¥ may be 
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said to bear the mark of genuineness; to eliminate either word 
from the text, for instance by changing DYD¥ into DOYS or 
D'NDY, is extremely hazardous. But the construction DYsN19-DN) 


is one to which we may reasonably object. The ordinary 
rendering “even from the thorns” is, quite apart from all other 
considerations, indefensible on grounds of syntax, and derives 


no support from such phrases as PND-OK (Ley. iv. 12, etc.), 


since this last does not mean “even from outside” but “to the 
region outside,” yns being regarded as a single conception. 


Perhaps the simplest emendation would be to read DIN} 
Np O°3¥ “and as for their wealth, snares lay hold of it,” 
which exactly agrees with the following words—Da¥ FN 
abn “and the trap gapes for their substance.” For this use 
of jis and On as synonyms, compare Job xx. 10, 15, 


A. A. BEVAN. 


Journal of Philology. vou, xxv1. 20 


THE ARTICLES OF DRESS IN DAN, III. 21. 


THE enumeration of the garments worn by the three Jewish 
officers in the fiery furnace (Dan. iii. 21) merits attention if only 
for the interest attached to the “hats” of the Authorised 
Version, from which rendering the celebrated Quaker doctrine 
forbidding the removal of the hat even in the presence of 
royalty was deduced by George Fox. This rendering of the 


Aramaic xoanp is rejected by the Revised Version in favour 


of “mantles”. Equally striking are the various renderings of 
the remaining terms Sap and WS (Keri W5), for the 


former of which the A.V. has “coats” (marg. “ mantles”), and 
R.V. “hosen”, while for the latter we find such remarkable 
variations as “hosen” (A.V.), “tunics” (R.V.), and “ turbans” 
(R.V. marg.). In view of the evident uncertainty of these three 
Aramaic terms a fresh examination of the evidence may not be 
wholly superfluous. 

It will be useful in the first place to indicate some of the 
articles of apparel to which reference is likely to be made in 
the Aramaic text of Dan. iii. 21. For the dress of the 
Babylonians Herodotus (i. 195) mentions: a. xiOav trodnvexns 
Aéiveos, a long linen garment reaching to the feet, b. «@av 
eipiveos, a woollen garment, c. yAavidioy AevKdv, a short white 
cloak worn outside. The shoes, he observes, resembled those 
of the Boeotians. Herodotus states elsewhere (i. 135) that the 
Persians took their garments from the Medes, and, if we bear 
in mind the probable date of the book of Daniel (168—167 B.c.), 
we shall not think it unreasonable to look for Persian influence 
in dress, and it will be necessary to include the following terms 
(the list does not pretend to be complete): d. «avdus, a Median 
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garment with sleeves—xata tTovs @povs évarTomevos (Pollux, 
vii. 58); e. cdparis, Mydwv to popnpua, woppupods pecdrevKos 
xutov (ib. 61); f. Kdtrupis, TEepatKos yiT@Y YELpLOWTOS, H Trov SE 
kat kavvakns Iepoey (ib. 58 f.); g. kavvdens, a thick cloak of 
coarse material (cf. b above), whence comes JJ\j Targ. Judges 


iv. 18 (Heb. mD"De), 2 Kings viii. 15 (Heb. 7331), ef. Varro’s 


gaunacum ; h. avakupises, tight-fitting trousers (as epee to 
OvXaxor) reaching to the feet, and 7. xidapus KupBacia, pitpa, 
miXos, TLdpa, various head-dresses. 

Relying upon what may be called the archaeological evidence 
some have identified the Aramaic bap, ws, and soap 
with a, b, and c respectively’. This procedure, however plausible 
it may be, is obviously arbitrary unless supported by linguistic 
evidence, to a consideration of which we now turn. 


bap 

(1) In Mishnic Hebrew and the Targums 92D (DDD. 
xb b) denotes a tunic or mantle hanging from the neck?. It 
is no doubt the same as serbal, in Arabic, a shirt, coat-of-mail 
(also any kind of garment, see Lane, s.v.), in Pers. a shirt. In 
Dan. iii. 21 ban is accordingly explained by Aben-Ezra and 
several Rabbinical authorities to mean an upper garment or 
tunic (cf. A.V. quoted above), (2) A second interpretation 


“trousers or breeches” has been urged in modern times by 
Hitzig, Ewald, Von Lengerke, and others (cf. R.V.), and is 


2 BL 7? ce 
supported by the Syr. Lo;», Ar. Ula, esl trousers, under- 
breeches, and mod. Pers. shalwar, “ under-breeches reaching to 


the feet, as distinguished from the twmban or outer-breeches ” 


(Johnson). 


1 Keil and others. Behrmann (Hand- 
kommentar, 1894) suggests that Wd 
and xbano correspond to g and d 
respectively. 

. penny Sap aR: & denom. ‘to 
cover” 

2 See generally Bynaeus de calceis 


Hebraeorum (1695), pp. 251 ff., who 
devotes a chapter to the meanings 
of the articles of dress in Dan. iii. 21. 
For the various meanings of the Latin 
equivalent sarabara (-la, -lla) see the 
glossaries of Middle and Low Latin 
8. U. 


20—2 
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Two other meanings are possible but, perhaps, hardly 
probable. (8) “hat” or “cap”, cf. Isidor. Htymolog. Lib. xxiii. 
(ed. Migne), “sarabarae quaedam tegmina nuncupantur qualia 
videmus in capite magorum picta”. Some such meaning as 
this seems to underlie the Gr. Ven. duuxes. (4) “a covering 


for the feet, shoes”, cf. the rendering of the Syr. Hex. Lidleo, 
and see Ges. Thes. 970 n. 1 (s. bop), and Briill, Trachten d. 
Juden, p. 88f. Here may be mentioned a Rabbinical inter- 


pretation which explains bap by “Dp “breeches” (but 
according to Mussafia a kind of cap), which is probably con- 


nected with NID, Loako “shoe, boot” (halbstiefel, Levy, Veu- 
heb. Worterb. s, v.v.). ‘DPD perhaps explains the pwxia of the 
Scholion (reves 8€ capdBapa eipjxact Ta pev Tapa TOV TOAAOY 
Aeyoueva poxia, Tapa é Tois "EAAnow avakupides mpocayo- 
pevoweva)—unless, with Drusius, we correct to Bpaxia. 

The four meanings above mentioned may be reduced to 
two. The terms for “shoes”, “hosen” and “breeches” readily 
pass from one to the other (cf. Hesychius s. avafupiSes, and see 
Field, Hex. ad loc.), and the ease with which the “ mantle” and 
“head-dress” interchange is intelligible from the practice of 
forming a cap by drawing the former over the head (so e.g. in 
Persia, see Andreas ap. Marti, Gramm. d. Bibl.-Aram., p. 74*), 
and finds a parallel in the history of the English “cape” and 
CAD: >. 

It is highly probable that these four meanings represent’ 
two words originally distinct. From the Syr. lo» it 
may be inferred that for 2 (and 4) we should expect in 


Biblical Aramaic 525y with initial §, whereas for 1 (and 8) the 
form with initial D (or ) is perfectly natural. This objection 


to the rendering “breeches” is removed by Lagarde (Gesammelte 
Abhandlungen, p. 206) and Frankel (Aramdische Fremdwérter, 


p. 47 f.) who would derive bp from the Gr. capdBadrAa 
(capdB8apa). But this view is not conclusive (Behrmann), and 


has against it the fact that bss “breeches” is not supported 
by the Targums or Mishnic Hebrew, whereas ban “mantle” is 
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well-known in both. Moreover the occurrence of bp by itself 
in Dan. iii. 27 justifies the assumption that an outer garment 
is referred to rather than one which, being less exposed, would 
be less likely to ignite. The verse in question which describes 
the powerlessness of the fire over the Three certainly gains by 
the adoption of the A.V. marg.—their hair was not singed, their 
mantles (long flowing robes and therefore extremely liable to 
catch the flames) were unchanged, nor was there even a smell 
of fire on them—the climax is marked. The following outline 
may be taken to represent the history of the two words. 
(1) Pers. sar “head”, Armen. salavart “cap”, perhaps Syr. 


{23010 Lag. (Ges. Abh., p. 72). Also Pers. sirbal “mantle”, 
and ba in Bibl.-Aram., Targ., and Mish.-Heb. (cf. Andreas 
ap. Marti op. cit.). (2) Pers. shal “thigh?”, whence mod. Pers. 
shalvdr “feminalia”, Syr. [lo;-», and Gr. capdPapa (capaBadxa) 
from which comes Ar. Jloay~. Possibly povw (armel-halter) 


represents its form in Mish.-Heb., see Levy, Neu-heb. Worterb. 


wd 
With YS we may compare the Pesh. laJ2, which the 


lexicographers explain as (1) a Persian tunic, (2) breeches, also, 
a kind of leggings. Similarly {05 is interpreted by Aben-Ezra 
as /P12M (an under-robe reaching to the heels, see especially 
Talm. Baba Bathra, 57 b), or BYDID (cf. Exod. xxvii. 42 &c.). 
The Hebrew version supports 1 by rendering FNS, and 2 is 
attested by Jelamd. on Gen. iii. 23, who explains ‘5 by }}p72 
ie. braccae. In Mishnic Hebrew &5 occurs in only one 
passage independent of Dan. iii. 21, and apparently denotes 
something worn upon the feet, but the text is not certain, see 
Levy s. v. WIW5, and cf. Briill, op. cit. p.84n. 2. The meaning 
“shoe”, nevertheless, finds support in Dufresne (ed. Favre), 
Petasum: Calciamentum Mercurti ad volandum. Finally, Wwe 
has been identified with éracos ‘“ broad-brimmed hat”, 
which, however, is philologically difficult on account of the 


1 For another derivation see Lagarde, Arica, p. 26. 
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sibilants'. It would have been strange to find the s in réracos 
and capdB8andvXa transliterated in the one case by wY (!) and in 
the other (rightly) by DB. 


soap 


(1) 9355 in Mish.-Heb. means helmet, head-dress, and 
hence (no doubt from its shape) “cock’s comb”. This meaning 
in Dan. iii. 21 is attested by the Heb. Vers. M5I¥ (cf. Ex. xxviii. 
4 &c.), and Gr. Ven. xvpBacia. It is worth noticing that 
xupSacia itself in Arist. Av. 487 is compared to a cock’s comb. 
(2) The rendering “ mantle”, though very generally accepted, is 


based upon the phrase yy Sys Dab 1 Chron. xv. 27, 


and it may be justly doubted whether the Massoretic Text 
in this passage is sound”. Both interpretations find a place in 
Arnch : PD'PA (i.e. PIDYPN cassis), and MYOWA. 

x5299 is no doubt the Ass. kar-bal-la-a-td in the inscription 
of Darius I. at Nak&-i-Rustaim (1. 15), translated “helmet” 
(Oppert, Andreas, see also Muss-Arnolt, Ass. Dict., p. 436°), or 
“kriegs(?)-mantel” (Zehnpfund, Beitr. z. Ass., i. 535). The 
latter perhaps relies too much upon the doubtful boop of 
1 Chron. xv. 27 and the precarious view that N9I°D denotes 


1 2 Mace. iv. 12 might be adduced 2 $3990 is actually explained by 
to prove the antiquity of its useamong many as a denominative of N?273 in 
the Jews, but is the text correct? For the sense of ‘‘ mantle”! If we compare 
bd méracov Vg. reads in lupanaribus, the parallel passage 2 Sam. vi. 14, and 
the Syr. } Ah coato A 2 (ef. omit the Chronicler’s characteristic 

ie references to the Levites, the texts 
2 Sam. xii. 31 Pesh.). . 
stand as follows: 


2 Sam. 1 Chron. 
(aim 965) wyrbaa 33D m2 Syoa Sate tT 
:72 TIAN WIN WNT 72 TAN IT dy) 


It is difficult not to believe that one could be taken to mean ‘enclosed 
or other of the texts is faulty. Lack in”, ‘‘surrounded’’, and so “clad” 
of space forbids a fulldiscussion. It (cf. Lxx reprefwouévos, and perhaps Ass. 
may suffice to remark that 2205) may _karru “ over-garment”, Delitzsch, Ass. 
be a conjectural reading of an illegible Handwérterb.). Or is the Mish.-Heb. 
MS. (see also Thenius, Klostermann). pan ‘*dancers”’ (xopaiAac) helpful? 
If 1 Chron. originally read 13°51) it 
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“mantle”. In adopting the former for kar-bal-la-a-ti, (and 
x27) we have in the corresponding old Pers. yaudha the 


Gr. «idapis! (cf. Syr. }sa.5) a head-dress not unlike the Kup- 
Bacia. It may have resembled the conical cap depicted upon 
the Assyrian and Babylonian monuments (see e.g. Perrot and 
Chipiez, Hist. of Art in Chald. &c., i. fig. 14). 

With these results ba5p « mantle ", WD “tunic” or 
“breeches”, and wh ba hs helmet, head-dress”, one is at first 
tempted to find all three referred to in Pollux vii. 58: [epody 
iSia xdvdus (OID), Kal dvvEvpis (WIDD), al Tudpa (NPI), 
jv Kat KkupBaciav Kai Kidapw Kai Twidov Kadodor. A con- 
sideration of the versions however suggests a different view. 

If we glance at the versions? we see that the Peshitta reading 


oma hawto (OTL2 422.00 should doubtless be transposed: {duo 


“garments” correctly renders wrad, and (S900 “helmets” 
exactly agrees with the preferred rendering of soap. The 
LXx (ed. Swete) reads: éyovtes ta brrodyjpata avTov Kal Tas 
Tudpas avT@v (éml TOY KEeparav avTav) adv TO ipmaTicL@ 
avt@v. The words in brackets are merely explanatory, and 
since (war. represents wad we may conclude that the translator 
found only two of the three terms before him. Now it is very 
remarkable that W%5 is consistently rendered “cap” by 
Theod., Lxx, Vg. and the Ar. version (trapa, tiara, a), a 


rendering which has been shown to be improbable, but which 
would be entirely suitable for xoanp. The latter, again, is 
correctly recognised by the Pesh. ({S$9a0), and Gr. Ven. 
(xupBacia), while the remaining versions present readings 
which cannot be reconciled with roan but agree in a marked 


manner with the meanings of 939D. Thus Theod. renders the 


1 For a different derivation of kidapis Ass. Gram. § 51, 3). 
see Lagarde, Gesammelte Abhandlun- 2 It may be mentioned (although it 
gen, p. 207. Oppert (Records of the haslittle bearing upon the present sub- 
Past, ix. 76 [1st series]) derives xvp- ject) that Theodotion omits pw, 
Bacia from karbasti = Ass. karbaltti and perhaps rightly (so Bludau, d. 
(for interchange of s andlcf. Delitzsch, Alex. Uebersetz. p. 101). 
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former by zrepexvnpides with which we may compare ava€upiées', 


capaBapa, and braccae, the renderings of 7I9D presented by 
Sym., Theod., and Vulg. respectively; and to calceamenta’, 


wilas, by which the Vulg. represents xan, we have a 

parallel in the LXX bodnpara. 
The suggestion that these readings have arisen from a con- 

fusion of SIND and NOIND (in v. 27 two of Kennicott’s MSS. 


actually read pMODND for PIN) does not sufficiently 
account for the peculiarities. It may be conjectured, as a 
possible solution, that WY is wnrecognised by these versions, 
and that it is a later insertion, or possibly indeed a gloss on 


bsp. tidpa &c. will then refer to soa, and the difficult 
renderings of Theod., Vulg., and the Ar., which apparently 
refer to sony will be misplaced glosses or doublets referring 
to Sap. 

Complicated as this explanation may at first appear a brief 
résumé of the data of each version will be found to render 
it less improbable. The Aramaic text of Dan. iii 21, we 
assume, originally read only two terms 93D and N535D, 
the latter of which is correctly rendered tuapa (LXx, Theod.), 


tiara (Vulg.), {s900 (Pesh.), and ca (Ar.). For bss the 


LXX renders drodnuara (cf. above bap 4), but in v. 94 (27) 
gives capaBapa (so also Theod.). Theod. in v. 21 presents 
both capaBapa and epixvnpides, for the latter of which ef. 
bsp 2. The former may be a doublet, but is more probably 
a variant for capaBad(A)a a mere transliteration, cf. capaBaxda, 
Complut. v. 27, and Jerome: “pro braccis, quas Symmachus 
dvatupidas interpretatus est, Aq. et Theod. saraballa dixerunt, 
et non, ut corrupte legitur, sarabara”. Hence we infer that 
both Lxx and Theod. originally transliterated ba4p, and 
Jerome’s statement so far from being unfounded is found to 


be correct. The Vulg. similarly transliterated bp as appears 


1 For the close relation between 2 Whence the renderings ‘‘shoon” 
mepixvnpides and dvagupldes cf. Theo- and ‘‘shoes” of Wycliffe and Cover- 
doret: mepixvnuidas dé Tas Kadovpévas dale. 
dvatupldas Néyet K.7-A. 
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from the fact that sarabala’ is still preserved in v. 94 (27), 
whereas in v. 21 it has been corrected to calceamenta (cf. LXx) 
to which has been added the variant braccae (cf. Theod.). Both 


glosses are followed by the Ar. version Jlgp~ and ci. The 


Pesh. LaJ2 (for which ao in Egerton 704 [Brit. Mus.] 
may be a slip) is of interest as showing that at the time this 
version was made &5 had already found its way into the 
Massoretic text (or is it a later insertion ?); from its rarity it 
seems hardly likely that it would have been employed by a 
Syrian translator to-express any of the above-mentioned read- 
ings of the Greek versions. 

Our translation of Dan. iii. 21 will accordingly run as 
follows :—“ Then these three were bound in their mantles, and 
caps, and (other) garments, and were cast into the midst of the 
burning fiery furnace”. To the arguments which have been 
brought forward to justify the omission of }W/O5) we have 
yet to add that some of the references in the early Latin 
Fathers to Dan. iii. 21, 27 mention only two garments. Thus 
Jerome Ep. i, “circa quorum saraballa sanctamque caesariem 
innoxium lusit incendium”; Tertullian, de Res. Carn. lviii. 
(ed. Migne), “Babylonii ignes trium fratrum nec tiaras nec 
sarabara (al. -as) laeserunt”; and, perhaps the most important 
of all, ib. de Orat. xv., “tres sanctos in fornace Babylonii regis 
orantes cum sarabaris et tyaris suis exaudivit”. 


1 Cf. saraballa Jerome, Epist. i., and 
saraballae, August. de Magistro, xxxiii. 
(ed. Migne). On the other hand ef. 
Isidor. Etymolog. Lib. xxiii. ‘“ et sara- 
bara eorum non sunt immutata”’. 

2 Besides Dan. iii. 21 Brocklemann 
cites only Elias of Nisibis, 37, 47 
(Lagarde, Praetermissorum Libri Duo, 
1879), which I have been unable to 


7 
verify. The variant .a2 is sup- 


ported by the reading Rolo, Wawa) 


(Hoffmann, Opusc. Nest., p. 116, 1. 11) 


which is glossed by LOGSo. The 


fourth meaning of Sax is evidently 
referred to. It may be added that in 


the same passage (COOLS 20.0 is 
glossed by {Ai.c00a5 “caps”. 


STANLEY A. COOK. 


OPERATVS AND OPERARI. 


By far the most satisfactory account of the usage of these 
words is that given in T. H. Key’s posthumous Latin Dic- 
tionary; but even it begins with a statement which exactly 
inverts the facts: 

“6péror, ari, vb. r. [opera a labourer], lit. make oneself a 
labourer (for a time), engage oneself for work ; hence’ operatus 
sum I am engaged in work, am busy, esp. of religious duties 
with dat. of object, or of deity, pay one’s vows to, offer sacrifice 
(to), cf. peGa.”® 

An examination of even a considerable number of passages 
where the words in question occur will show, (1) what Key saw 
but the rest of Latin lexicographers have missed, that operatus 
(esse) is the only “ part of the verb” which is found in the best 
writers ; (2) what Key himself did not realize fully if at all, that 
it never has the sense of a perfect; (3) that operatus must not 
be explained from operari, whereas operart may be explained 
from operatus. 

The following will, I think, be found a fuller collection of its 
occurrences than has yet been made, though it has been beyond 
my power to make it complete, nor was this completeness 
necessary for my object. 


1 My italics. that it is facio which is the equivalent 
2 It should perhaps be pointed out of péfw. 
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VERSE WRITERS. 


REPUBLICAN AND AUGUSTAN. 


Pomponius ap. Non. 523 (134 in Ribbeck, Fragm. Com. 
Poet., who wrongly alters to operatur with Quicherat) ‘ibi 
nunc operatus est’ (sacr.). 

AFRANIUS ib. (141 Ribbeck) ‘ proficiscor: res tempus locus 
simul hortabatur otium, | ut operatwm illum degerem sanctum 
diem Dianae’ (the Mss vary between operatwm, operatam, operam : 
probably the old correction operata should be read. All the 
MSs have ‘ Dianae’ after ‘ illum’). 

Lucius 1. xxx ib. (= Baehr. F. P. R. 764) ‘ operat<a>’ (see 
below). 

LUCRETIUS IV 985 ‘et quibus in rebus consuerint esse operatt.’ 

VirGIL Georg. I 339 ‘sacra refer Cereri, laetis operatus in 
herbis’ (sacr.), Aen. 111 136 sqq. ‘iamque fere sicco subductae 
litore puppes, | conubizs aruzsque nouts operata iuuentus, | iura 
domosque dabam.’ 

HORACE carm. 11 14 6 ‘iustes operata sacris’ (sacr.; see 
below). ep.1 2 27 sqq. ‘nos numerus et fruges consumere nati, | 
sponsi Penelopes nebulones Alcinoique | an cute curanda plus 
aequo operata iuuentus.’ 

TIBULLUS 11 1 7 sqq. ‘soluite uincla iugis: nunc ad prae- 
sepia debent | plena coronato stare boues capite. omnia sint 
operata deo’ (sacr.). 1 65 ‘atque aliqua adsidue textis operata 
Mineruam | cantat’ (the Mss have teatrix; but this appears to 
be a gloss upon the unfamiliar phrase textis operata). 3 35 sqq. 
‘ferrea non Venerem sed praedam saecula laudant; | praeda 
tamen multzs est operata malis. | praeda feras acies cinxit dis- 
cordibus armis; | hinc cruor, hinc caedes mors propiorque uenit.’ 
5 95 ‘tunc operata deo pubes discumbet in herba’ (sacr.). 

PROPERTIUS II 28 45 ‘ante tuosque pedes illa ipsa operata 
(MSS operta) sedebit’ (sacr.). 33 2 ‘Cynthia iam noctes est 
operata decem’ (sacr.; see below). 

Ovip Heroides 9 35 ‘ipsa domo uidua uotes operata pudicis | 
torqueor. Amores 11 7 23 ‘adde quod ornandis illa est operata 
capillis.’ 13 17 ‘saepe tibi sedit certis operata diebus’ (sacr.; 
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confirming operata in Prop. l.c.). Ars am. 111 411 ‘ operataque 
doctzs | cura uigil Musts nomen inertis habet.’ 7b. 635 ‘cum 
sedeat Phariae sistris operata iuuencae’ (sacr.). Met. vit 746 
‘montibus errabat studits operata Dianae.’ vill 864 sq. ‘in 
nullam lumina partem | gurgite ab hoc flexi studioque operatus 
inhaesi.’ Fasti 111 261 ‘nympha mone, Nemori stagnoque operata 
Dianae.’ vi 249 ‘Vesta faue, tibt nunc operata resoluimus 
ora’ (sacr.). 

GRATTIUS 42 sq. ‘uix operata suo sacra ad Bubastia lino | 
uelatur sonipes aestiui turba Canopi’ (sacr.). 

Plautus exx.? Terence exx.? Catullus exx.? Manilius 
xx? a 


Post-AUGUSTAN. 


AETNA 383 ‘ magnis operata rapinis | flamma micat.’ 
SILIUs II 673 sq. ‘ Alecto solium ante dei sedemque tremen- 
dam | Tartareo est operata Iout poenasque ministrat.’ 


COLUMELLA X 359 sq. ‘iustis tum demum operata iuuentae | 


legibus.’ 
Phaedrus exx.? Persius exx.? Lucan exx.? Valerius 
Flaccus exx.? Martial exx.? [Statiws any exx.?] 


Prose WRITERS. 


Livy 1 31 8 ‘ipsum regem tradunt operatum iis sacris se 
abdidisse’ (sacr.; see below). Iv 60 2‘cum commoditas iuuaret, 
rem familiarem saltem acquiescere eo tempore quo corpus ad- 
dictum atque operatwm rei publicae est.’ xX 39 2 ‘dum hostes 
operati superstitionibus concilia secreta agunt’ (sacr.). XXI 62 
6 ‘quod autem lapidibus pluuisset in Piceno nouemdiale sacrum 
edictum et subinde alizs procurandts (sc. prodigiis) prope tota 
ciuitas operata fuit’ (sacr.). 

Puy WV. H. xxvi § 11 ‘sedere namque in scholis audition? 
operatos gratius erat quam’ etc. XXXII § 70 ‘siduntque rimae 
subito et opprimunt operatos. 

COLUMELLA XII 4 3 ‘abstinentissimo rebus uenereis quibus 
si fuerit operatus’ etc. 

VALERIUS MAXIMUS VI 6 inter. 1 ‘amplissimi et integerrimi 
uiri sanctitatem rei publicae usibus et sacris operatam’ (sacr.). 


———— 
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Vl 7 ext. 4 ‘quo magis uacuo animo studizs litterarum esset 
operatus.’ 

MELA III 5 ‘sacris operatt maxime Apollinis’ (sacr.). 

~ Quintus CurRTIUS vill 10 17 ‘ per decem dies Libero patri 
operatum habuit exercitum ’ (sacr.). 

SENECA de breuwit. wit. 12 4 ‘quid illi qui am componendis 
audiendis dicendis canticis operati sunt’ de ben.’ vir 14 6 
‘omnibus aliis renuntiauit officiis huze unt imminens atque 
operatus. epist.1 117 4 ‘sic fit ut hoc totum studium deri- 
deatur tamquam operatum superuacuis.’ 

QUINTILIAN X 3 13 ‘is cum Secundum, scholae adhuc opera- 
tum, tristem forte uidisset.’ 

Tacitus ab excessu 1 14 ‘uidit se operatum et sanguine 
sacri respersa praetexta pulchriorem aliam manibus auiae 
Augustae accepisse’ (sacr.). I 43 ‘Augustodunum...Sacrouir 
occupauerat et nobilissimam Galliarum subolem liberalibus 
studizs ibi operatam. hist. v 20 ‘egressum militem et caedendis 
materits operatum turbauere.’ 

Cato exx.? Varro exx.? Caesar exx.? Cicero no exx. in 
orations or philosophical works. Sallust exx.? Velleius exx.? 
Justin exx.?? 

These quotations show quite plainly the special application 
of operatus to religious and sacrificial activity. This nwance 
may be traced outside the places where ritual is specifically 
referred to and which I have marked by adding ‘(sacr.)’ to the 
quotation ; it can be traced in Ov. Her. 9 35, Ars am. 1 411 
Met. vii 746, Fasti 111 261. Attentive reading suggests some 
further remarks. In the first place it may be observed that the 
cases where operatus might be mistaken for a verb, viz. those 
where some part of esse is appended, are comparatively rare. 
In most cases it is used attributively or in apposition. Again, 
when it is not used absolutely, the prevailing construction is with 
the dative, though in with the abl. is found in Lucretius, Horace, 
Ovid, Seneca. deditus shows the same variety of construction. 


1 These two references I owe to the writer does not employ the word. 
Mr J. D. Duff. The special lexicons and indices have 
* When in the above collection this of course been used where they exist. 

expression is used, it is believed that 
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So far again is it from involving any past signification that in 
certain passages it becomes capable of a future one. Horace 
carm. 111 14 5 sq. ‘unico gaudens mulier marito | prodeat iustis 
operata sacris’ (or diuis; either word would be correct), ‘let 
her come out and sacrifice. Livy 1 31 8 ‘ipsum regem tradunt 
uoluentem commentarios Numae cum ibi quaedam occulta 
sollemnia sacrificia Ioui Elicio facta inuenisset, operatum iis 
sacris se abdidisse,’ ‘shut himself up and devoted himself to 
these rites.’ This will at once confute Lachmann’s reading 
operatum (the supine) for operat, the tradition of the Mss, 
(which was formerly retained) in Lucilius lc. and establish the 
connexion of the two fragments, Non. 522 19 and Non. 528 9, 
thus arranged in Baehrens’ fragmenta poet. Rom. 


763 aut cum iter est aliquo et causam commenta uwiai. 
it apud aurificem ad matrem cognatam ad amicam, 
764 aut operata aliquo in celebri cum aequalibu’ fano. 


In Prop. 11 33 1, 2 ‘tristia iam redeunt iterum sollemnia 
nobis: | Cynthia iam noctes est operata decem’ the rooted 
misunderstanding of our word has obscured the true inter- 
pretation of the passage. iam goes with the verb (est), though 
the most recent commentary denies it, and the words mean 
‘iam noctes decem sacra facit.’ «tam redeunt means of course 
‘have come round again.’ In none of the passages cited is it 
necessary to give operatus a past or perfect sense. It is a 
significant circumstance (pointed out by Key) that, when this is 
required the perfect or imperfect of sum, not the present, is used, 
as in the passages cited from Columella and Valerius Maximus. 
In several passages moreover it is found corresponding to 
a present’. 

The verb operari does not seem to occur before the elder 
Pliny: WV. H. x1 § 19, 21 ‘operantur’ § 25 ‘ operantium’ all of 
bees, § 109 ‘operantur’ of ants, xxI § 80 ‘operantis’ (codd. 
‘sperantis’) again of bees. In all these places the sense of the 
word is quite different from that of operatus: it is that of ‘work- 
ing, ‘labouring.’ It has no religious or sacrificial colour. So in 


1 The prevalence of the form operata _ greater metrical convenience of the 
in epic and elegiac verse is due to the vowel ending. 
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Xvi 40 where Pliny is quoting, though hardly in the exact words, 
certain old oracula, ‘inde illa reliqua oracula: nequam agricolam 
esse quisquis emeret quod praestare ei fundus posset, malum 
patrem familias quisquis interdiu faceret quod noctu posset, nisi 
in tempestate caeli, pelorem qui profestis diebus ageret quod 
feriatis deberet, pessimum qui sereno die sub tecto potius 
operaretur quam in agro. ‘Tacitus ab exc. 1 64 ‘operantium’ 
opposed to ‘bellantium.’ Suet. Claud. 20 ‘xxx hominum 
milibus sine intermissione operantibus.’ If we could trust the 
verbal accuracy of Pliny’s quotation, we should be justified in 
asserting that side by side with operatus with its special uses 
there existed a verb operart which was applied to working in 
the field or elsewhere; but this is uncertain. Palladius (1 6 16) 
has the verb; but the early writers on agriculture have ap- 
parently neither it nor operatus. Cato R. R. 140 (141) has 
‘opus facere’ of working. 

I do not propose to examine the later uses of operari nor 
the developement of an active operare. But certain passages 
merit a word of comment. And first Juvenal x1 91 sq. ‘longos 
erexit ianua ramos | et matutinis operatur festa lucernis. This 
is the earliest example I know where operatur is misused for 
operata est. The feeling for the proper sense of the word is as 
extinct as in the time of Servius, who quotes this passage on 
Aen. 111 136 ‘conubiis aruisque nouis operata iuventus’ and 
says ‘ perfecit sacrificia propter conubia et nouas sedes.’ 

Other places which present confusions of the classical 
usage are Ulpian Dig. 48. 5 15 § 1 ‘dum rei publicae operatur’ 
[contrast Livy Iv 60 2 (supra)], Apuleius Met. 3. 3 ‘iuuenem 
mucrone destricto passim caedibus operantem’ and [ulius 
Obsequens de prodigiis 72 ‘ pestilentia fameque ita laboratum 
ut ex Sibyllinis populus circum compita sacellaque operaturus 
sederit’ which is as faulty by the classical standard as it... 
operatum (supra). As however in 71 ‘tres mulieres quae 
operatae sedebant’ Obsequens has the classical usage of Livy, 
his source, it may be that we should read operatus for opera- 
twrus (and so Jahn and Weissenborn). Add Macrobius Sat. 
m1 12 § 4 ‘e monte ergo proximo decerpta sumebatur 
laurus operantibus’ 7b. § 7 ‘est praeterea Octauii Hersinni 
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liber qui inscribitur de sacris Saliaribus Tiburtium in quo 
Salios Herculi institutos operari diebus certis et auspicato 
docet.’ It is hardly credible that Macrobius is quoting exactly 
from Octavius, of whom we know nothing, but who was most 
probably a writer of the first century B.C. 

It seems probable that operatus had originally nothing to 
do with a verb operari but was an adjectival formation from 
opera like mor-atus from mos, dotatus from dos and others, 
and that it means ‘full of opera’ for ‘giving oneself up’ to, 
‘absorbed’ in, ‘with one’s whole energies’, in some work; and 
that if operari is not an ancient word for ‘labouring, it is 
most probably a later developement out of the verbal force 
which operatus would gather in course of time. Such develope- 
ments are not unknown; armo is later than armatus, auro and 
tnauro than auratus and inauratus and doto than dotatus. 


J. P. POSTGATE. 
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